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NOTICES OF ARMOUR IN TAE MIDDLE AGES, AND ESPECIALLY 
OF A SERIES OF EARLY HELMETS PRESERVED IN THE 


ARMOURY AT PARHAM PARK, SUSSEX, 


Dy the Hea, ROBERT CURZON. 


From the earliest ages of which we have any historical 
account, the greatest expense which has been incurred by 
nations, and for which the heaviest taxes have been levied 
on the people, is the immense outlay necessary for the 
costly amusement of killing each other, and the consequent 
necessary precaution of defending ourselves fom those who 
pass their lives in endeavouring to kill us. 

Down to a very recent period the art of defence was 
superior to the art of offence ; it is only guite of late years 
that the science of mutual destruction rendered castles 
and fortifications generally untenable, and defensive armour 
of no avail: the Gothic castle cannot resist the Armstrong 
gun, any more than the bravest Paladin could stand a 
minute against the Whitworth rifle. Things were different 
in the old times. It is entirely owing to the art of defence 
having been inferior to that of offence, that the wondorful 
victories were gained by the atrocious miscreants, Cortes 
and Pizarro, against the defenceless inhabitants of Mexico 
and Peru. In all hand-to-hand engagements, the man best 
defended by his armour is almost certainly the conqueror ; 
it is only when missiles are brought into play that the strong 
man armed finds himself on a level with the enemy of 
weaker body; but, with the stronger mind, brute strength 
gives way before the keener intellect. Of this result no better 
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example can be given than that of David and Goliah, when the 
giant, in his complete panoply of brass, fell like a slaughtered 
ox before the skill of his youthful antagonist. The prin- 
ciples of the art of war changed entirely, not exactly with 
the invention of gunpowder, but as soon as fire-arms arrived 
at such a degree of precision in their manufacture as to make 
their effects more or less certain when brought into the field. 
‘This is another point to be considered in the history of arms. 
‘The gunpowder of the middle ages was imperfect ; some- 
times its strength was hardly more than sufficient to hurl 
the great stone ball a few hundred yards from the cannon, 
at other times; having been compounded according to that 
ancient system called the rule of thumb, it was too strong 
by half, and burst its gun, to the destruction of tho artillery 
men who loaded it, ‘The same mishap occurs among the 
half-civilized nations of Asia and Africa, who make their 
own gunpowder and their own guns and pistols; these, 
weapons sometimes, indeed very often, will not go off. I 
remember a traveller in Albania who had an altercation 
with his guide. “I have pistols,” said the traveller. “So 
have I,” said the guide. “Yes,” said tho traveller, “but 
mine ave sure to go off if I pul tho trigger, and yours may 
not.” “Ah, that makes a difference,” said the guide, who 
for the rest of the journey was much more civil than before. 
In India, Persia, and Koordistaun armour is still worn as a 
defence, and people feel secure within the high walls of their 
castles when they only expect to be attacked by a swarm of 
undisciplined cavalry, ae infantry armed with matchlock 
guns, or even by artillery loaded with gunpowder which is 
only fit for fireworks, 

Many years ago I was dining in the refectory with the 
monks in the monastery of St. catherine on Mount Sinai, 
when we heard a great noise of firing guns and shouting 
outside, I immediately inquired what it was, when a monk 
walked leisurely into the room, and said—“It is only the 
Goboli tribe of Arabs firing at the walls because we will not 
give them any more bread ;” so we went on with our 
dinner. The Arabs continued their attack for some time, 
till, being out of powder, or out of patience, they drew off, 
without having given the slightest alarm to the inhabitants 
of the fortified monastery. This I thought a curious instance 
of the practice of war according to the ancient method. 
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A short time before these same Arabs had laid a regular 
siege to the monastery. This ancient building, of the fifth 
century, with high and thick walls of granite, is situated in 
a desert valley ; there is no vegetation in the neighbourhood, 
except what is grown by the monks in a walled garden 
under the higher walls of the, monastery itself. The Arabs 
in multitudes surrounded the beleaguered fortress (more 
‘majorum) after the ancient manner, and the monks looked 
at thom out of the loop-holes high up from the ground : they 
wore very snug inside, with plenty of food, no wine, because 
tho Scripture admonition forbids Christians to get drunk 
with wine, but plenty of arraghi, or arrack, because that 
strong spirit not having been invented at the timo, no 
mention is made thereof in Holy Writ. The Arabs outside 
were not so comfortable ; they had no arrack and but little 
food. Bread or corn had to be brought from the cultivated 
lands far off, moreover it had to be paid for, and money was 
scarce in the camp of the besiegers. 

Thore was a tall eypross tree which grew in the garden 
near the monastery. The Arabs, waiting for a dark night, 
cut this tree down in such a way that it fell against the 
walls, and they swarmed up the trée, intending presently to 
chop up the monks into cabobs. A cunning monk, however, 
one of the church militant, was ready for them ; no sooner 
had the boughs of the tall cypress rested on the battlements 
of the monastery, than he tied a strong rope to the top of it, 
and waiting till'the tree was full of Atabs, climbing silently 
one after the other to scale the walls, the monastic commu- 
nity, giving a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together 
in a'sideways direction, brought the tree full of Arabs down 
with a crash upon the earth. [ow many Arabs wore squashed, 
how many legs and arms were broken, docs not appear ; 
Dut there was a great cry in the darkness of the night, some 
blood upon the ground, and the Arabs, giving up the siege 
as a bad job, mounted their camels and departed, sending 
soon afterwards some of their sheiks and old men-; these 
plenipotentiaries made a treaty with the monks, who agreed 
to give so many loaves of black bread whenever any of the 
tribe passed that way ; this bread was an abomination, 
never tasted by the monks themselves, and only possible to 
be swallowed (though not digested) by savages in a dreadful 
state of hunger and destitution. Even of this bread the 
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quantity doled out became less and less, which was the 
cause of the futile attack above mentioned. 

T tell this story only as an example of a country where, 
at the presont day, the military arts of attack and defence 
are not more advanced than they were 2300 years ago at 
the siego of Troy. i 

Knights, or horsemen in complete suits of chain armour, 
armed with lances and swords, may still be met with in the 
rocky defiles of Circassia, waging an voegual war against the 
Russians, The mountains of Kara Dagh (the Black Moun- 
tains), on the shores of the Caspian Sea, are still famous for 
the manufacture of arms and armour, and I have mysolf 
often watched the progress of an old armourer at Erzeroom, 
who was celebrated for the excellence of the small round 
shields of steel still used by the robber hordes of Koor- 
distaun, 

Tn all these lands the art of defence is still far in advance 
of the'science of offence ; and, as in ancient times, the well- 
armed champion on his war horse can set at defiance almost, 
ony uabee of half-armed and undisciplined savages. 

jefensive armour has been in constant uso from the 
earliest dawn of history down to the present day in Asia, 
and down to the last century in Europe ; but, excopting a 
few pieces of Greek armour and still fewer pieces of Roman 
armour in bronze, the specimens of defensive armour which 
have been preserved were all included until a very recent 
time within a period of little more than 200 years. 

It is not more than forty years ago when Sir Samuel 
Meyrick first awakened public attention in England to this 
subject, Ho published a book, illustrated by Skelton, de- 
scribing his own magnificent collection at Goodrich Court. 
‘This work has since become the text book to which conser- 
vators of public museums and private collectors refor as the 
authority for the dates of all Finds of European arms and 
armour, and, as far as it goes, it is unequaled by any other 
brett for the information which it affords. The 
Meyrick collection, however, contained no specimen of armour 
more ancient than the middle of the fifteenth century, with 
the exception of one tilting helmet, of the fourteenth century, 
from Hereford Cathedral, which had formerly belonged to 
Sir Richard Pembridgo, who died in 1375, All kuowledge 
of the forms and peculiarities of more ancient armour was 
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derived solely from sculptures on the tombs of knights and 
nobles remaining in Cathedrals and parish churches both in 
England and abroad. 

Since that time, and within the last ten or twelve years, 
several real specimens of very ancient armour have’ been 
brought to light, and they have found their way mostly into 
the armouries at the Tower and at Woolwich, or have been 
deposited in the collection formed at Grimston, Yorkshire, 
by the late Lord Londesborough, in the armoury at Warwick 
Castle, or in that at Parham Park. Some armour of the 
same early character, heretofore unknown, may likewise now 
be found in the Musée de I’Artillérie or in other collections 
at Paris, Copenhagen, and in some continental museums." 
These rare specimens are of the greatest interest to artists 
and students of historical antiquities, and exactly resemble 
the representations on early tombs which have been so cor- 
rectly drawn and described in Stothard’s Monumental 
Effigies, 

In the collection formed by myself at Parham there are 
three completo suits of armour, of the dates respectively of 
1160, 1250, and 1350, also three complete suits of Gothic 
armour with long pointed toes, prior to the year 1452, as 
well as many detached pieces of very early daie, and several 
cross-hilted swords of the same period, 

Tt is remarkablo that an ancient knight’s sword is perhaps 
the rarest of all the arms which have come down to our 
days, and this is the more singular, because every man in the 
middle ages wore one of those swords ; from the great baron 
down to his most humble retainer, no one stirred without 
one, and there must have been thousands of such weapons, 
though so very few have been preserved. 

It is to be obsorved, that almost all the carly helmets, or 
heaulmes, which are described in the following pages, were 
made each for one particular knight or noble, according to 
his idea of what was suitable for his own wear ; consequently, 
although the general type of the poriod when these ancient 


1 mwo helmets obtained in th by King Stopben is Sgured, Journ, Brit, 
try have unfortunately. ‘Arh. Aaty vol. pl. 18. Tue necond, 
to the Monde deV'Artilée fe, portion of @ helmet of tho tins of 
Stated to. bave been brought from a evry IIL, was likewise purchased in 
church near Faversham, aud by somo Eagliad for the Armoury at Paria 
pperaous conjectured to have boon worn 
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pieces of armour were made is readily perecived, each par- 
ticular specimen varies in its details, and no two helmets of 
the same date are exactly alike. In more recent times this 
was not the case; after the year 1500 there were great 
shops, where armour was sold by the “milliners,” or 
armourers of Milan, and by others; and whole suits of 
armour are frequently found exactly like each other, as they 
were made for sale to the first comer, and not for any person 
in particular, 

hho reason why a series of early helmets is now prosonted 
to the reader without the addition of any other pieces of ar- 
mour, is, because during the time of chain armour, from the 
‘year 1000 till the year 1300, the helmet was the only part 
of the armour which was made of plate, Although tho 
chain mail was well calculated to resist the cut of a sword, 
it could not keep out the point of a lance given with tho 
impetus of a charge from a mounted adversary ; the body 
was defended from this attack by the shld, which was 
made of wood covered with leather and silk; it was not 
covered with steel till a much later period ; at an carlier 
epoch it had been covered with brass. The chain armour 
was, I think, in most instances sewed on to a tunic of 
leather, and its pressure was kept off from the breast by a 
cuirass, A solitary fragment of one of these is in tho pos- 
session of Mr, Eastwood, which was found in a stone coffin 
with the chain armour of a knight of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; it is made of two or three thicknesses of leather like 
that used for the soles of shoes, sewed together with leather 
thongs. 

Between the years 1300 and 1400 the chain armour was 
much lighter, and pieces of plate were worn on the arms 
and legs. The gauntlets wore not separated from the arm- 
pieces till the middle of the fourteenth century, and on the 
breast the cuirass of leather was replaced by an iron breast~ 
pine without a back-plate. This was called a plastron de 

r; the chain hauberk was no longer sewn to an under 
tunic of leather or canvas. 7 

After the year 1400 suits of complete plate armour 
wore universally worn, and numerous specimens are to be 
seen in all parts of Europe. But the extreme rarity of any 
Pieces of defensive armour before that time, will, I hope, 
render even the present imperfect series of ancient helmets 
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acceptable to those who take an interest in military anti- 
quities. 

I will now proceed to describe in chronological order the 
helmets which are preserved in my collection at Parham. 

I—Greek Helmet of Bronze : one of three brought from 
the neighbourhood of Athens, Another, likewise at Parham, 
with engraved borders, and otherwise a beautiful specimen, is 
precisely of the same form, though it was found in a tomb 
in the south of Italy, 








1L=Groa Hetme of brouser -—Bugliah Hotoot date abou 
Teel of rose, rough Bag te bout 10, 


I.—English Helmet, of hard steel, or perhaps of iron 
hammored hard when cold. It is of very good workman- 
ship, ‘This unique holmet was purchased at_a sale in 
Oxtordshire. A. representation of a helmet of this kind 
may be seen in the enameled plate which portrays Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, who died in 1149, figured in 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigios ; also in a small tablet. of 
gilt brass belonging to Lord Londesborough, found in the 
‘Temple Church, and figured, Gont. Mag. 1833; Fairholt’s 
Costume in England, p. 118, second odit. ; and the type 
occurs in soveral illuminated manuscripts. The dato of this 
helmet is about the year 1100. 

TIL—Hood of Chain-mail. ‘The rings are of the size of a 
fourpenny piece, and are not riveted; those round the face, 
and on ‘the edge of the camail or tippet, are of brass. 
Another at Parham, without the camail, has part of the 
original leather lining still remaining. Date possibly about 
1120, 
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IV.—Oylindrical Helmet with a close visor; it is in remark- 
able preservation, ‘The two side pieces are riveted together, 
the top is not riveted, but 

welded on to the sides. 
This, and the helmet next 
described, are, I believe, the 
only specimens extant in 
England of close helmets 
with flat tops. Dato about 
1150, Another was sold by 
Mr, Eastwood to a dealer 
at Paris 
V.—Oylindrical Helmet 
with a close visor. ‘Tho 
top is slightly convex, with 
a Maltese cross embossed 
upon the crown. The top 
of this helmet is riveted 
to the sides, It is much 
MMs iaiietneiiscmery. “smaller than the last speci- 

men. Date about 1190. 


At Warwick Castle there is a flat-topped cylindrical 
helmet, with the aventaille, found at Eynsford Castle, 
Kent, Engraved, Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc., Vol. vi. p. 443, 

‘VI—Oylindrical Helmet of the thirteonth contury. ‘The 
faco open. It has had a visor or avontaille opening with a 

inge on the left sido ; it has upon the crown a cross with a 

cirele on the centro, embossed ; the sides are mado of one 
piece, the seam meeting in front, where it is covered with 
fa bar in tho form of a cross, riveted on. The ring at the 
ack appears to be more modern than the helmet, although 
it must have been added at a remote period. 

‘There seem to be four spocimens of helmets of this kind 
in this country, viz. 

1. At the Tower Armoury, much resembling that at 
Parham ; it has the aventaille, Described in this Journal, 
vol. viii. p. 420. See woodcut at the close of this memoir, 

2, At Grimston, in Lord Londesborough’s Armoury, ‘The 
aventaille wanting. It has the remains of a camail of very 
large rings. This helmet has a ring upon the crown, It 
has been engraved by Mr. Faitholt, Miscellanea Graphica, 
plate vii, and Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. x. pl. 16. 
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3. A Helmet in the Tower Armoury, with a nasal to 
which a mentonniére of mail was attached by a hook. 

4, The Helmet here figured. 

VI.—Tilting Helmet, an extraordinary and fine specimen, 
with an extra moveable plate on the left side, whic pro- 
bably unique, although often seen in illuminated MSS. This 
helmet was originally painted red, and I believe that armour 
before the ond of the fifteonth century was frequently painted 
in Germany and England. In Italy, and nee ie wnctoer 
and more luxurious countries, the old surcoat was superseded 
by covering the armour with silk and velvet. There is a 
helmet of the fifteenth centyry in the Tower Armoury (a 
salade), and another belonging to Lord Londesborough 
covered with its original paint. At Parham there are three 
covered with red velvet, one japanned black, and another 

ilt; all of these being salades of the fifteenth century.” 

‘nis would account for the figures in colored armour seen 
in painted glass, illuminations, and monumental effigies 
painted in bright colors. 

There seom to be five specimens extant of this kind of 
Tilting helmet in England, viz.— 

1. ‘he specimen here figured. 

2. The Helmet of Edward the Black Prince, hanging over 
his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. He died in 1876. En- 
graved in Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. 

8. The Helmet of Sir Richard Pembridge, in the Meyrick 
Collection. He died in 1375. Skelton’s Engraved Ilus- 
trations, vol. i., plate xi. 

4, One in the Tower Armoury. 

5. Another at the Tower. These two are, however, not 
so fine as the three first. 

A vory fine specimen of this kind of helmet was sold by 
‘Mr. Pratt to a dealer at Paris some years ago. Figured, 
Tourn, Brit, Arch. Ass, vol. vii. p. 161. 

‘VIII.—Basinet with a visor. Date c. 1310. An equestrian 
figure on the tomb of Aymer de Valence, in Westminster 
Abbey, has a helmet of this character ; it was worn without 
‘a camail, but with a tippet of mail attached to a steel collar 
round the neck, ‘The specimen here figured is of very hard 
steel. On the visor is a demi-lion rampant; round the 
lower edges ave representations of feathers, drilled through 
the cold steel, not punched when hot. This is the most 
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ancient basinet known to me, and I am not aware that any 
other specimen exists. 7 
1X—Tilting Helmet. Date c. 1825, A helmet of this 
kind is represented with the effigy of Sir William de Staunton. 
He died in 1326, Seo Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. I 
know of no other specimen, and suppose this to be unique. 
Helmets of this fashion are constantly seen in sculptures and 
illuminations of the fourteenth century. 
X.—Basinet, with pointed visor and camail. This basinet 
is a modern fabrication, the peculiar visor and the camail 
are, however, ancient. This type of helmet is of such great 
rarity, that I hope I may be excused for giving a wood-cut 
and description of it, although part of the present. speci- 
men is certainly not genuine. At the same time it is not 
quite modern ; it was obtained from the north of Italy, and 
“perhaps was a funereal helmet, made up to hang over a 
monument ina church. The camail was not brought with 
it, and is, I believe, unique ; this is of the date of the end 
of the fourteenth century, the rings being riveted and smallor 
than those of an earlier period. ‘Tho rings are larger and 
stronger at the upper part, and lighter on the lower part, 
where tho camail rested upon the armour of the shoulders. 
‘The mode in which it is fastened to the basinet is curious ; 
it is kept in its place by a cord, which passes through a row 
of staples, or vervidles, over a ‘piece of leather, as may be 
seen on the effigy of Edward the Black Prince and nume- 
Tous monuments in various churches, ‘The only three 
bmg of this helmet in England are, one from West- 
pala belonging to Lord Londesborough ; figured by Mr. 
‘aitholt, Miscell. Graph., pl. xxxv. ; one in the Tower, from 
the Brocas Collection, and the one in the Meyrick collection, 
but neither has a camail, There is a helmet also in the 
‘Tower Armoury with a solid gorget, in the form of a camail. 
It belonged to Sir Richard de Abberbury of Donnington 
Castle, Berkshire, temp. Rich. II, as tated in this Journal, 
vol. ix, p. 93. See woodcut at the close of this memoir. 
Basinets were in universal use throughout Europe during 
the whole of the fourteenth century, In England, they were 
usually worn without a visor, Of" these, examples are to be 
seen at Warwick Castle, and in the Meyrick collection, 
On the Continent they are more numerous. Several 
specimens exist in the Musée de l’Artillerie at Paris; in 
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the Castle of Ambras in the Tyrol; and in private col- 
lections, to which they have been added at enormous 


vices. 
" XI—Tilting Helmet. Date 1380. I have never seen any 
other helmet precisely like this ; but I imagine, from its high 
crown and general character, that it must belong to the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. The holes at the top 
are for fixing on the crest ; the large staple at the back is 
for the support of the lambrequins or mantelet, seen in 
heraldic drawings ; and also, with the staple in front, for 
fastening the helmet firmly to the back and breast-plate, 
with sufficient seourity to resist 
the blow of the lance upon the 
forehead.* 

XUI—Venetian helmet with a 
nasal. Date about 1390(?) This 
is a transition between a basinet 
and a salade. It has a sharp 
ridge on the top, and seems to 
have been worn with a camail 
affixed inside the helmet, or with 
a mentonnidre, ‘There is a hole 5 vc wma oine 
in the crown, for fixing on a plume Tear tas 
or a crest, 

‘XII1.—German Salade. Date 1430. This curious helmet 
belongs to the Gothic armour with long pointed feet which 
was used in the fifteenth century. The winged sides are 
joined to the back with hinges, and fastened by a strap 
behind. It is difficult to know what the object of this pecu- 
liar construction can have been, as the helmet, being open 
and very wide, could be readily put upon the head with- 
out any further opening, It has an aperture on the top for 
affixing the-crest, anda row of small holes for sewing on 
the lining ; there is a set of holes, two and two together, 
which may have served in the attachment of a camail. This 
is altogether a very singular specimen of that quaint style 
of armour called in French “armure & la poulaine.” 





staples for afixing the crest. Tt msy 
‘havo belonged to Sir Thomas de Cobbas 
‘who died 1896. Figured, Catal. of Ex 
Bition at Teonmongerst Hall, 1861, p.1 
‘The tilting halmot of Henry V. in We 
hind on the apex there avo four small minster Abbey is also given, p. 145. 
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XIV.—Venetian Salado. Date 1450. 

‘This helmet retains its original covering of crimson velvet 
with arabesque ornaments of gilt metal, of a perfectly oriental 
character. This kind of head-piece, the most beautiful and 
most useful ofall the medieval helmets, was worn all through 
the south of Europe, during the end of the fourteenth and 
the whole of the fifteenth century. It seems, from the illu- 
minations in manuscripts, to have been generally covered 
with colored velvet, or gilt and richly ornamented with 
a-wreath, crest, and plumes. There are seven specimens at 
Parham j-one of these is japanned or enameled black, one is 
gilt, one only seems to have been worn in polished steel ; the 
rest are, of have been, covered with velvet. One, which 
belonged to the “Generale di mare,” or Admiral, Antonio 
Canal, who commanded the Venetian fleet at a battle off 
Negropont in the year 1450, has its original quilted lining, 
as well as the covering of red velvet ; the ornaments, pro- 
ably of silver gilt, have been torn off. Some of these hel- 
mets are short, like the present specimen ; others are long 
covering the neck down to the shoulders. It was a privilege 
in the great days of the Venetian Republic, that any dis- 
tinguished noble might hang his helmet and sword in the 
hall of his ancestral palace, A few may still be seen, sup- 
ported on large arms of carved wood projecting from the 
walls, ‘They are placed on each side of ai elaborately carved 
and gilt frame, containing the family arms, being a more 
artistic and dignified form of the “hatchment” which is hung 
over the door of the houso after a funeral in this country. 

XV.—Tilting Helmet. Date about the year 1420, 

This helmet is the immediate predecessor of those used in 
Germany and other countries in the reign of the Emperor 
‘Maximilian, a specimen of which is engraved in this Journal, 
vol. xxi, p. 60. Tt will be observed that the height of the 
crown in the present example is greater than that of the 
helmets of the Maximilian period, although in the general 
form it much resembles them. ‘The four holes on each side, 
above the ears, are for the purpose of tying the ends of cords 
attached to a strong wadded cap, which was worn inside tho 
tilting helmet, and which was secured by that means in its 
placo in the centre of the helmet, and prevented the head of 
the wearer from a concussion against the inside, which it did 
nob touch in any part, A single specimen of the eap with 
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XVI_~Titing Hela of copper fi; Date about 100. 
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this curious arrangement of cords exists in the Ambras col- 
lection at Vienna. This helmet was fastened to the breast 
and back-plates by one screw and four straps, two in front 
and two behind. “These were superseded in the Maximilian 
helmets by bolts and fastenings of iron, which gave a greater 
security to the helmet but less security to the knight who 
wore it ; a strong blow with the lance would knock off this 
helmet, but the wearer went with it over his horse's erupper. 
In the Maximilian tournaments, the curious contrivance ot 
the wadded cap, added to the thickness of the helmet (and 
the skull) saved the knight from the otherwise inevitable 
concussion of the brain when he was hurled with such vio- 
lence to the ground in this tremendous horse-play. 

XVI.—Tilting Helmet. Date about 1490. 

This helmet is of unusual size and weight ; it is made of 
copper gilt. Helmets of this form were used in Germany, 
and indeed everywhere, at tournaments, before and during 
the reign of the Emperor Maximilian. One almost similar 
to the specimen at Parham, here figured, hangs in the hall 
at Bramshill in Hampshire. Tilting helmets of the Maximilian 

eriod are to be seen in the Tower Armoury, the Arsenal at 

‘oolwich, the Meyrick collection, and in St. George's Chapel 
at Windsor. On the Continent there are numerous speci- 
mens, in national and other collections. 

Armour of brass or copper was not uncommon in the 
middle ages. The reason why so few specimens remain is 
because they were melted down for the value of’ the metal. 
Chaucer, in’ his description of the equipment of Sir Thopas, 
mentions “his helm of latoun bright ;” the hard mixed 
metal resembling brass being commonly called at that period 
Jaten, in French laiton. 

The gauntlets of Edward the Black Prince, suspended 
over his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, are of copper or 
laten. There are several complete suits of brass armour and 
two of silver at Dresden. The armour of the Duc de Sully 
at Paris is, as I believe, of copper. I have a chanfron for a 
horse’s head anda long gauntlet for the right arm, which 
probably belonged to the Sultan Saladin ; these are of copper 
heavily gilt. Some years ago I saw at Naples the fragments 
of an ancient Greek shirt of mail of brass. 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW OF “‘TREASURE- 
TROVE.” 


‘Br THOMAS GODFREY PAUSSETT, ESQ, FSA. 


Soum interest has been lately again excited upon the 
law of “Treasure-Trove,” and more than one scheme has been 
propounded for its amendment. I hope that, in a matter 
about which much misunderstanding still prevails, a few 
remarks explanatory aud suggestive may prove not unac- 
ceptable. 

A short sketch of the history of this franchise will per- 
haps be the best way of arriving at its present law, and 
ray also present some points of archeological interest in 
itself. 

L. To begin, then, ab ovo. 

A rude state of commerce, or an unsettled condition 
of society, will always addict itself to consigning treasure 
to the simple and obvious security of burial. Even with 
ourselves this habit seems to have continued down to quite 
a modern date, and to an extent which we of this com- 
mercial and speculative century are litle apt to realise." 
‘The owner of a few savings had not always the oppor- 
tunity, if he had the spirit, to trade with them, or risk 
them in a “venture”: usury was long restrained by 
many laws, and loans protected by few: and, even in times 
of peace and comparative safety, the resource of the sloth- 
ful Hebrew servant in the parable must always and every- 
where have borne a large proportion to the trading energy 
of the other two. In time of war or excitement there was 

1 the render of the Diary of Samuel June to Quis, 1607. He hide hig 
Extn wits pestis af topng Ere eto hecp toh bimids a 
A his caplal, sometimes 20008 of 
S000t, in his ow houses tad will re 
doubler the tery amusing account of lin 
burial by his wife and father, when the 
atch let was fa the Media Diary, 

You, 330, 2 
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no other alternative. Such a hider has only to die with his 
seoret untold, or some landmark on which he has relied has 
only to be removed, and there lies his hoard for the chance 
discovery of future ages. ‘ 

There is a second element of our subject-matter, in the 
superstition which led almost every religion of antiquity to 
bury with its dead their personal omiaments or other valuable 
possessions, ‘These, some of the most ancient deposits of 
treasure, often forming nearly the sole records of the times 
from which they date, and only within the last century at 
all appreciated or scientifically approached, are, for these 
reasons, if not always the most intrinsically valuable, cer- 
tainly always among the most interesting and instructive of 
the discoveries with which our subject treats, and, though 
not uncommonly overlooked in the discussion, claim in reality 
a foremost consideration in any dealing with the verata 
quaestio of Treasure-Trove. 

Other ways, too, exist in which hiding may take place, 
so as to bring the things hidden under this franchise, all 
which may be generally referred to the chapter of acci- 
dents, ‘The two which I have mentioned may be con- 
sidered, in these latitudes at least, where earthquakes and. 
eruptions are unknown, the principal origins of deposits of 
this nature, 

The hasty departure of the Romans lef in our own eoun- 
try? so much of this precarious wealth that it seems to have 
influenced Saxon legislation upon the subject. “In nono 
anno,” says the chronicler Athelwerd? * post eversionem 
Rome a Gothis, relicti qui crant in Britannii Roman’ ex 
gente, multiplices non ferentes gentium minas, serobibus 
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cccultant thesauram, aliquam sibi futuram  existimantes 
fortunam ; quod illis postea non accidit.” And down to 
our own day these Roman hoards have been constantly 
coming to light. So numerous, and often so valuable, they 
could not long escape the King’s hands, and we find them 
early established as a royal right. Whereas they had been 
“primi inventoris, quasi totius populi; jure naturali,” they 
now became the King’s, “jure gentium (as it was easy after- 
wards to explain it) ; quia Rex non modo totius populi, sed 
reipubliow etiam, caput est.” Ab what period of Saxon 
rule this first became part of the statute law does not 
appear. Tt is not so extant till those laws called Edward 
the Confessor’s, compiled by the Saxons, and in s manner 
forced upon William after the Conquest. These ordain :* 

“Thesauri de terri regis sunt, nisi in ecclesia aut in 
cimiterio inveniantur. Et si ibi inveniuntur, aurum est 
regis: et si argentum, dimidium est regis et dimidium 
eeclesim ubi inventum fuerit.” 

Here the wording of the statute, and the absence of any 
definition of treasure except what is very plainly indicated 
in the mention of gold and silver only, imply that it was a 
well-known and established law before the Conquest ;° and 
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there can be little doubt that to this grafting of Saxon on 
Feudal law we owe it that the claim of the English Crown 
on Treasure-Trove is to this day less comprehensive—as 
embracing gold and silver (and coin) only—than in other 
countries where the claim has its origin solely in the Feudal 
system, 

‘The laws of Henry 17 give “thesaurus inventus,” without 
further explanation, in a list of the “Jura que Rex Anglic 
solus et super omnes homines habet in terri suf.”*  Gllan- 
ville, writing in the reign of Henry IL, gives us the first 
mention of the crime of “concealment of Treasure-Trove,” 
“occultatio inventi thesauri fraudulosa,” then referable to 
trial by duel or ordeal, and punishable by death or loss of 
limb, as a “crimen lesa majestatis” He implies treasure to 
include “ aliquod genus metalli.” 

But for the first actual definition of “thesaurus” as a 
right of the English Crown, we must pass on to Bracton, 
who wrote in Henry ITL’s reign, and who gives it thus — 
“Quedam vetus depositio pecunie vel alterius metalii, 
cujus non extat modo memoria, ut jam dominum non ha- 
beat.”? It will be observed, however, that these definitions, 
which seem to have been borrowed from the Roman lav, are 
wider than were either before or after this time received in 
England. 

The statute of Edward I, “De placitis Coron,” is more 
explicit on the general subject, though again giving no 
definition of “ Treasure.” It is thus given by Britton,? and 
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here we first find the present Norman-French name. I give 
the passage, howover, in the standard translation 





“Concerning Treasure found concealed in the earth (Tresor musce en 
terre trove), wrecks, waifes, sturgeons, whales, and other things found, 
which of right belong to, and are detained from Us let careful enquiry be 
‘made after them, and of the names of those who foand them, and to whose 
hhands they came, and what they are worth; for our pleasure 1s 
‘Treasure found hidden ia the earth shall belong to us, but if found in 
sea it shall belong to the finder. Lot those also who found it buried, forth 
with inform tho Coroner of tho county or Bailiffs thereof, and it'is the 
Coroner's duty, to go without delay, and enquire whether any of it has 
been earried off, and by whom, and t9 savo all that ean be found for our 
use ; and those who carryed it off shall be delivered to mainprize until 
Eyro of the Justices: and if our Justices find that those who earryed it 
off did it with a bad design, they shall be punished by imprisonment and 
fine, but if without any such design, they shall be amereed only.” 





















The coroner’s duties in this matter of the crime of “con- 
cealment of Treasure-Trove” are more fully laid down in 
another statute of Edward I, “De Officio Coronatoris.”* 
He was, in fact, a detective in the business. 

The author of “Fleta,” writing in the same reign, thus 
describes this crime.* “Est autem queedam species criminis, 
que presumptuosa est mali, mortem tamen non inducit, 
licet careeris inclusionem gravemque redemptionem,—que 
est inventio thesauri frandulenter occultata.” So since 
Henry Ils reign its punishment had come down from 
death or loss of limb to what it now remains, fine and 
imprisonment. 

‘It must be remembered, however, that in all these years 
the Norman kings had been granting away their franchise 
in many manors with which they had endowed subjects ; 
and that, in these, the right of the Crown meant, in fact, 
the right of the Crown’s grantee, the lord of the manor. 

And now we come to Sir Edward Coke, whose lucid and 
authoritative statement I give nearly at full length :— 








“<Treasure-Trove is where any gold or cain, plate, or ballyon,* 
hath been of anciont time hidden, wheresorer it be found, whereof no 
person-ean prove any property ; it doth belong to the King, or to some 
Tord or other by the King's grant or prescription. The reason wherefore it 
Delongeth to the King is a role of the common Ian, that such goods 





8 Stat. 4 Baw. I 1276. Cotton. MS, 5“ Plato or bullyon,” ie, worked or 
Yeap. BT. snworked.” 
Vib T cap. 43. 
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whereof no person can claim property belong to the King, as wrecks, 
Tiray cr "Quod nou capt Clvists,eapit Ficus. « And now let us 


this deseription— 
Pert Gold or alver- it be of any other metall it is no treasure, and 


it it bo no treasure, it belongeth not to tho King, for it must be troasure~ 
trove, It is to be observed that veyns of gold and silver in the grounds of 
subjects belong to the King by his prerogativo, for they are royall mines, 
bbut not of any other motall whatsoever in. subjects’ pe 

“* Wheresoever hidden.—Whether it be of an mo hidden in tho 
‘ground, or in the roof or walls or other part of a eastle, house, building, 
rrines, or elsewhere, 60 as the owner cannot be known. 

“Whereof no person ean prove any property.—For it is a certain rule, 
Quod thesaurus non competit regi, nisi quando nemo seit qui abscondit 
thesauram.”” . 


Thus much Sir Edward Coke ; and this, resting on the 
highest possible authority, is (with the amendment lately 
added to it by Sir George Lewis's “Circular to the Police”) 
the present law of the subject. 

We may well pass over other writers till we come to 
Blackstone, whose commentary on the law of this subject 
has been sometimes a little misunderstood. After stating 
the law plainly, and almost exactly as Sir Edward Coke had 
stated it, as quoted above, he proceeds :— So that it seems 
itis the Aiding, and not the abandoning of it that gives the 
King a property.” And, farther on :—* It was judged 
expedient to allow part of what was found to the King, 
which part was assigned to be all hidden treasure. Such as 
is casually lost and unclaimed, and also such as is design- 
edly abandoned, still remaining the right of the fortunate 
finder.”? 

Tt has been supposed by some that this his definition of 
the King’s right is intended to exclude—or at all ovents 
would exclude—many buried objects, as, for instance, the 
contents of graves, as being “abandoned.” But such is not 
Blackstone's meaning : such discoveries must obviously 
come under his first category of “hidden.” He is, too, it 
must be remembered, in these words explaining merely— 
assigning what seems (he qualifies it with the word “seems,”) 
a broad motive and reason for the Jaw which he has just 
plainly stated, and not by any means stating actual law. 
And his explanation amounts’ to this :—The argument of 
the law, in thus giving treasure found hidden to the King, 
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and that not hidden to the, finder, appears to be that it 
assumes (as in most cases it may assume) hidden treasure 
to have been hidden with an object, not to have been 
originally meant to be finally abandoned ; while treasure 
lying on the surface, and unclaimed, may well be considered 
to have been placed there ignorantly ; or, if knowingly, to 
have been really thrown atfy and finally abandoned. This, 
he would say, seems to be the broad and general supposition 
‘on which the. law has been framed, and which may account 
to us for a distinction having been made ; but that it is law, 
or even that in particular cases the supposition will always 
hold good, or that, if not, the law is to bend to suit this 
view of its probable origin, is an interpretation which 
Blackstone certainly never meant to be put upon his 
words.® 

‘And, lastly, we come to Sir George Lewis's well-known 
“Circular to the Police,” issued in 1860, which authorised 
“the payment to finders of ancient coins, gold and silver 
ornaments, or other relics of antiquity, of the actual value 
of the articles, on the seme being given up for the behoof 
of the Crown :” and proceeded,—* In all cases where it 
shall come to the knowledge of the police that such articles 
have been found, and that the persons having found them 
refuse or neglect to give them up, Sir George Lewis desires 
that measures may be taken for their recovery.” ‘This was 
no doubt a step in the right direction. Its only object was 
the public advantage ; and it was founded ‘upon much 
justice, good sense, and liberality, as anything of such 
‘authorship could not fail to be. But, unfortunately, owing 
to one or two inherent defects, it has, as is generally 
admitted, missed its object, and contributed to complicate 
the difficulty which it sought to remove, Its groat defects 
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J take to be these :—1. That, jn asserting the claim of the 
Crown to all “relies of antiquity” (and not to gold, silver, 
and coins, only), it claimed, as we have seen, too much, and 
perplexed the question. ‘And, 2. That, in the absence of 
any expression of intention as to what would become of 
treasure s0 consigned to Government, it generated a 
suspicion and ill-feeling which wis quite unnecessary, and 
which the new feature of the employment of the police in 
the matter was perhaps not calculated to lesson. Its 
result has been, undoubtedly, that the law has been quite 
‘as industriously evaded as ever. And though, in the well 
known Hastings case the offenders® were caught, and most 
deservedly punished ; and in other cases, as for instance in 
the Eccles case, the finder received from Government (rather 
tardily, it is true) the full intrinsic value of his discovery 5 
there can be 1io doubt that enough has not yet been done to 
place the law upon its proper footing, or to give the public 
the full advantage of it. 

.. Before, then, we proceed to think of the future, let there 
Be no doubt of the law of the question. The Crown, or its 
occasional grantee, claims all gold, silver, and coin found 
buried or hidden. The finder claims everything else, 4. ¢., 
gold, silver, or coin found not hidden ; and all other disco- 
veries, whether found hidden or not (provided, of course, in 
every case no owner can be found). ‘The very prevalent 
impression that. landlords can claim, and the exaggerated 
ideas of the rights of lords of manors, are errors that can- 
not be too diligently eradicated." 
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IL, And this brings us to the second part of our subject. 
Having brought down the history of this franchise to our 
own time, and shown it to exist, clearly, and to a really 
well-defined extent, in the Crown or its occasional grantees, 
come with great diffidence to the question—* What should 
the Crown do with it?” How can this existing right best 
bo exercised for the public advantage ? 

It has been sometimes suggested that the Crown should 
exercise this right by abdicating it—should now, and for 
ever, waive all claims of the sort, and vest all discoveries in 
the finder, It is urged that as long as any claims clash 
with his, there will be an inducement to the finder to con- 
ceal and to melt. That the Crown would lose little, the 
landlord be benefited much. That competition would arise, 
and higher prices would ensure greater care. That the 
relics would, sooner or later, by sale or git come to the 
public museums.—I think I have stated, shortly but fully, 
the arguments of those who uphold this view. 

With much deference to thoso who put forth these sug- 
gestions, I confess that I cannot bring myself to see the 
advantages held out by their scheme. To resist the ten- 
dency to conceal and melt, surely other methods may bo 
adopted. It is a new policy to resist theft by giving the 
thief what he covets ! Tmnagine a Cornhill jeweller address- 
ing a burglar,— It is a great trouble to me to keep my 
premises safe from your gang. Here, take the prover 
and let us have no more fuss about it!” That the 
Crown would lose little, is perfectly true—nothing at all 
we may say; but the public, for whom the Crown is trus- 
tee, would lose a very great deal; while the landlord 
appears just as far from his imaginary claim as bofore. 
Competition would, no doubt, arise, but would infallibly 
bring with it dispersion: and it is easy for tho Crown to 
offer such a price or reward as will make all possible care 
worth while to the finder, without in effect subjecting each 
discovery to a vague species of auction through the neigh- 
bourhood, with the view of benefit to his pocket. And, 
lastly, to expose such discoveries to all the risks of ignorant 
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and careless ownership, in order that they may (if not lost 
or destroyed) perhaps, and some day, revert to the public ;— 
to cast them on waters so wide, with so vague a hope of 
finding them, and after so many days ;—seems as eminently 
unwise a mode of proceeding as can well be adopted. 
These proposals will be found invariably to emanate from 
private collectors, and cannot fail to bear the suspicion, 
that while others are devising how to secure to such disco 
veries their greatest public and scientific value, these propo- 
sers are, perhaps insensibly, devising means to a much 
smaller end—how best such’ discoveries, in any state, may 
be made available to private purchase. 

Some remarks against these suicidal suggestions, con- 
tained in the pamphlet published six years ago by the late 
‘Mr. Rhind, are so. apt that I will quote them here. They 
were written, it must be remembered, before the issue of the 
“Cireular to the Police,” and in the days when the claim 
of the Crown was exerciseable without any benefit or 
remuneration to the finder ; so that much of them applies 
with double force to the state of things at present existing. 






ch would be saved from te erucible by obtaining what is 
called free-trade in antiquities. ‘Those who have practically had occasion 
to investigate the circumstances usually attending such affairs, know very 
veell that dread of having his prize wrested from him by the officers of the 





Crown is far from being the only reason which induces many a discoverer 
to doom his golden find. Ho is commonly a labourer or a small cotter, 
probably in an out-of-the-way district. Ho may or he may not know of the 
royal right; but he has an impression that the landlord might require 
possession to be ceded to him; or he wishes to keep the matter quiet 20 a 


to have a hopeful search all to himself in the vi 
hho has the natoral feeling not to publish his piece of good fortune, any 
more than he would proclaim the amount of his deposit in the savings’ 
bank, or of the little hoard in the corner of his chest. Do what he ean 
some rumour of the discovery will probably circulate in the neighbouring 
village or hamlet, which wider a proper method of supervision might 
pothaps reach ears that could tar it to good aecount, but which with the 
free-trade system would speedily die away fruitless, as no one, even if he 
‘chanced to be a person that cared, could insist upon answors to inquiries, 
‘And thus the objects, concealed very likely for a time (many months, as I 
have sometimes known), are eventually sold, it may be to a passing pedlar, 
to a watchmaker, not probably in.the nearest town; or the finder may send 
them to a friend, or personally eonvey them, for disposal in one of the large 

, usually to the pawnbrokers, or to working jewellers. It is sufficiontly 
likely that in the course of time many of these buyers would ascertain that, 
instead of melting down relies which might eome into their hands, it would 
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be more profitable to try and obtain the extravagant funey prices which 
collectors, aa well publio as private, are sometimes disposed to give ; and it 
‘might even happen eventually that in some instances this inducement 
ould opera direct upon the Gudors, “But fro. what as been ald of 
their usual motives for soerecy, it is very evident that their general policy 
would e a quit sie to auch midlemen as have boon indinied ara over 
‘transporting of the treasure, if considerable, to one of the Iarge towns ; 
‘and 80, in one way or the other, the relies would come into the market 
seareely even with evidence of authenticity, almost certainly with no trust- 
worthy account of the circumstances in which they had been discovered, 
probably with no definite specification, except a auspicious assertion of the 
Jocality, perhaps county, where they’ had been procured ; and therefore 
they would be deprived of any higher 1 or significance than 
if they had been manufactured yesterda an. 





























‘The advocates of this cession by the Crown seem to me, 
moreover, to lose sight of the fact That the right of Treasure- 
rove is not in every case the Crown's to cede. Regarding 
the Crown as trustee for the public, the public might, it is 
true, not unfairly ask it to yield its claim, were such a course 
clearly desirable. But the lords of manors, with private 
claims to this franchise by ancient grant (and they would bo 
found, I suspect, more numerous than is often supposed,) are 
concerned in no such trust, and over these the public has no 
claim in the world. Any measure of this nature must, 
therefore, necessarily bo partial and incomplete, and leave 
the matter only more perplexed and unsatisfactory than 
before ; unless, indeed, it is contemplated to investigate and 
either purchase or arbitrarily appropriate all these private 
rights also,—a measure which could not but raise more 
difficulty and opposition than it could hope to survive. Un- 
advisable as it appears to alter the statute law upon this 
subject, would it not also be found impracticable? Should 
not, on both grounds, our efforts at reform be directed to 
the mode in which the law is carried out and applied ? 
‘Again, let us suppose for a moment the claim of the Crown 
waived, and consider the result. The old and present 
squabble between landlord, tenant, lord of manor, and finder 
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renewed with double force ; tenant against landlord, both 
against lord of manor, and all against finder ; concealment 
Dy thie latter rifer than before ; pedlars and hawkers in deeper 
clover than ever. All this confusion and mischief would 
infallibly result, uncontrolled and never again controllable, 
‘were the strong arm of the Crown once removed. 

Thave heard landlords, however, advocate this cession to 
the finder on this very ground, that they would thus regain 
their legitimate influence in the matter, and by their power 
over the finder secure to themselves what they regard, how- 
ever erroneously, as their own by natural right. Given a 
landlord, resident, popular, and an antiquary ; an estate in a 
ring fence ; a contented and honest peasantry, with an un- 
controllable impulse to bring all their doubts and confide all 
their secrets to their squire as to a father,—and I am not 
sure that, considering all things, a better machinery could bo 
devised, or one more practically calculated for the good of 
science. In a few instances all these conditions are, no 
doubt, realised, and notably in the case of a landlord who 
has more than once brought his views on the subject forward. 
But take England by the acre, and will a thousandth part 
of her be found so ‘happily situated? Is not this Utopia, 
rather than England, and can it be for a moment thought of 
as a basis for legislation ? 

Preserving then, for all these reasons, the present. law, 
how can we place its application on a proper footing ¢ 

‘The object which we wish to achieve may be said to be 
twofold. “First, to _praserre antiquities from the teudency to 
conceal and melt them immediately after their discovery ; 
secondly, when so preserved, to keep them from a second 
burial—pethaps eventual loss or destruction after all—in 
unappreciating hands, It is useless to legislate for preserva 
tion in the first case if we give all facilities for destruction in 
‘the second ; useless to save a child in the birth, and then to 
starve it! In endeavouring, then, to compass these two 
objects, we find that over antiquities other than treasure 
proper—other than gold, silver, and coin—we have no hold 
beyond that of example ; but that over such as are treasure 
we have a hold, in this clear right of the Crown,—a hold 
the more important and responsible for this very possibility 
of example. Having this hold, is it not downright suicide 
to give it up? I do not say that it is a perfect system, but 
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it is what we have got, and all that we can get. Cannot 
very great public advantage yet be gained from it? 

cannot but think Sir George Lewis's scheme right in the 
main, and based upon sound principles. A similar scheme 
is admitted to be working well in Scotland (where, however, 
as in Denmark and other countries once purely feudal, 
seems to exist the advantage of a recognised Government 
claim to all discovered antiquities). But even there we hear 
loud complaints on one subject (which is also one of the 
very deficiencies which I am anxious to point out in our 
own system), the distribution of the objects when saved, 
and the general ignorance which prevails as to their ultimate 

lestiny. 

I ‘think that— 

1, A clear understanding upon this point, the destiny of 
antiquities thus secured by Government ; 

2, A corrected and well-defined statement of what articles 
Government may and will claim ; 

8, The addition of an offer to purchase what it does not 
claim, to that of a remuneration (and it should be slightly 
raised) for what it does claim ;—and 

4. The elimination, as much as possible, of the police 

element from the matter ; 
—are the four chief reforms which the system seems to 
require. After this, all possible care should be taken that it 
is perfectly and universally understood in every village and 
hamlet of the kingdom ; and I cannot help thinking that 
Sir George Lewis's scheme—rid of so much of its claims and 
threats as is unwarrantable ; rid of its suspicions, uncertain- 
ties, and perplexities ; rid, to some extent, of the police ; 
and more evidently based upon liberality and advantage to 
the finder—would be found to succeed in its object. 

Let us take these suggested improvements in their order 
of requirement. 

First. The clear and corrected statement of the Govern- 
ment claim. I have already shown what this really is, and 
wherein it differs from Sir George Lewis's claim. The 
claim is, in reality, perfectly simple and plain, and any per- 
plexity in the matter arises entirely from ignorance. In 
whatever way the reform may be effected—by circular, 
placard, proclamation, Act of Parliament, &—the greatest 
care should be taken completely to eradicate this ignorance, 
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to define the claim of the Crown correctly, and publish it 
universally, and to let no doubt or disbelief form an excuse 
for delay and concealment. ‘ 

Secondly. The addition of an offer to purchase what is 
not claimed by Government. What is claimed Sir George 
Lewis has already offered to pay for at its intrinsic or 
metallic value ; and this price, I think, should be increased 
(as, indeed, is only fair when we consider its fancy market 
value), for the purpose of at once and for ever outbidding 
the melting-pot, which is now, in a finder's calculations, on a 
par with the Government reward. A finder will not sell 
dishonestly at melting price when he knows where to como 
honesty by a faney price; and T think the great object 
should be ‘to foster the impression that the Government 
depét, whatever it be, is a better market than the pack of 
the tramp, or the jeweller’s shop in the country town. 
Let this be a finder’s first thought and instinct in the 
matter, the liability to get into trouble with the police being 
(as in’ too many cases it will always be) his secondary 
thought. I would by no means underrate the importance of 
this latter hold upon’ him, or be careless about making him 
fully aware of it; but his own pecuniary advantage should, 
I think, be made paramount to it, and be his most obvious 

ide in the matter. It will then, too, be easy to induco 

jim to bring instinctively to the same market other dis- 
coveries which cannot be claimed there, and these Govern- 
ment should, as I have suggested, offer to purchase in tho 
same manner, In this way the example which our hold 
upon treasure enables us to give for other discoveries can bo 
exercised to the best advantage, and I hope we may achieve 
as much with these too, by a liberal appeal to the finder's 
interest, as the “Circular to the Police” has endeavoured to 
achieve by a mistaken and untenable claim. 

Involved, however, in this branch of the question is the 
great importance of a speeily realisation of the reward or 
purchase-money. If a poor man is to wait from summer to 
winter, as I believe the Eccles finder was doomed to wait, 
in lingering expectation of his promised wealth, we may be 
sure that the next hoard discovered in his neighbourhood 
will go to a readier market, its finder even putting up with 
a “smaller profit” for the sake of a “quicker return.” 
Ought there not to be an officer of the Treasury, an export 
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in the matter of antiquities, specially appointed for this very 
purpose, to free the discovery as much as possible from the 
delays so frequent in a public office, and in the present case 
so disastrous to the objects in view? The subject seems of 
sufficient importance to claim a special department of 
its own, 
Thirdly. For the clear understanding as to the destiny of 
antiquities thus claimed or purchased by the Crown, The 
general advantage of this addition to the scheme is very 
obvious ; but I think it is particularly required to resist the 
local collector, who is apt to think a little didetlante smuggling 
no very heinous offence, and is now the most industrious 
covader of the law, and often, it seems pretty plain, more to 
blame than the finder himself It is most important to 
counteract his influence; and may it not best be done by 
pleasing and pacifying ‘him? He has opportunities of 
smuggling, against Which no law or vigilance can possibly 
avail, and is the moro inclined to exercise and encourage 
them, from a not unreasonable, and not necessarily selfish, 
foar and jealousy, that relies—certainly of more interest. and 
value noar the spot of their discovery, and along with others 
of the same local character, than anywhere else in the 
world—will, when consigned to Government, become per- 
haps disporsed, at best romain almost unnoticed in an 
enormous national collection, and, in any event, be certainl: 
lost to the neighbourhood. Without denying to the British 
Musoum the right to relics of great national importance, 
may we not bring’ these vigilant enemies over to the side of 
the law, by including local museums also as depositories of 
the rescued treasures? May we not make our poachers, as 
ig proverbial, our best. game-keopors, by a wiser application 
of our archiological game-laws, and a wiser distribution of 
the game preserved ?® There is not a district of Bugland 
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now-a-days which has not some public museum, or some semi- 
public society, well worthy of being constituted trustee of its 
own treasures, and with claims upon Government for such 
possession indisputably strong; for, indeed, what better 
custodians of valuable rocords can be found than those most 
immediately interested in their preservation? To a society 
with the broad and liberal objects and the nomad habits of 
the Archeological Institute, it must be sufficiently obvious 
how real and how great is the importance of preserving local 
discoveries in their own neighbourhood, and how much 
practical value is gained, in every point of view, by the 
juxtaposition of the spot of discovery and the thing dis- 
covered, Advantageous, indeed,.as such a distribution would 
be in deprecating smuggling and furthering preservation, 
‘would it not be still more so in the increased and. permanent 
usefulness gained for the objects preserved ¢ 

Fourthly,—and I have put this point Jast, from diffidence, 
not of the necessity for the change, but of my suggestion for 
‘a remedy,—we come to the possibility of keeping the police, 
‘as much as may be, out of the scheme, Some Goverhment 
machinery, open to universal access, is necessary, and this 
‘was what Sir George Lewis selected. But are the police the 
best? Does not his scheme owe much of its failure to the 
air of surveillance and compulsion thus too obviously mixed 
up with it ?—which seems scarcely necessary, and is very apt 
to create unpleasant feolings in the class to which we owe 
most of our discoveries. Is not a policeman, too, pro- 
verbially difficult to find in time of need, and in how many 
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cases will not the nearest police-station be many miles 
distant {—the temptation of a readier market must lose us 
many a discovery. Dealings with a policeman, moreover, 
are for many reasons regarded with suspicion and dislike, 
and it should be remembered that it is not every member 
of what I will call the discovering class, who at all times 
chooses to face one :—the system of preservation should, at 
Teast, be mado as ensy of carrying out as possible, OF the 
crimo of “ Concealment of Treasure-Trove,” the police must, 
of course, take cognizance, as of every other rural crime; 
but where there is no wish to conceal, and no crime, I cannot 
but think that the police-station is not the best Government 
depot, 

Tt has occurred to me, and I wish to offer the suggestion 
for what it may be worth, that Government has at its com- 
mand other machinery, which, while entirely free from 
odium, fullils the requisite of ubiquity even bottor than tho 
police, A gentle and popular machinery, ramifying through 
the whole country, with a depdt in the centre of every 
village and hamlet, and daily and most pleasant communi- 
cation, or means of communication, with every house in 
England ; possessing, moreover, the speediost and safest 
and most private menus of conveyance to head-quarters, A. 
machinery in its very nature accustomed to the trust and 
care of articles of valuo, and, through a beneficial measure 
lately introduced, already increasing daily in its responsi- 
bility for “treasure.” Ineed hardly say that I mean the 
Post-Office. If it were a well-known fact in every village in 
England (and, here again, how easier made known than by 
placard at the post-office ?) that a finder of hidden gold, 
silver, or coin,—is not indeed its owner, and is liable to 
imprisonment for keeping it or disposing of it,—but will, 
‘nevertheless, receive in a few days its entire valuo and 
something more, as fully and surely as if he were the owner, 
by simply leaving it, with a description of its finding (the 
filler the description the more the value), at his post-office ; 
that of other material so found he is in ger truth the actual 
owner, and may best derive the benefit of his ownership, 
and get the value of his windfall, by dealing with it in the 
very same way ;—would not all motive and temptation to 
concealment be gone at once? Once make him understand 
that his post-office, while in some cases his only lawful 
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market, is also in all cases his easiest and best ; that his 
discovery, whether his own by law or ‘not, will there be 
treated, in every case alike, as if it were his own ; that when 
it is once safely lodged there, no one can step in between 
him and his full gains by the discovery ; and surely it would 
not be from the labourer that further evasion of the law 
would arise. 

‘Thus I have endeavoured to suggest shortly the means 
by which it has seemed to me that discoveries of antiquities 
may, having regard to what legal power we hold over them, 
best be defended from their enemies, whether of the selling 
or the purchasing class, and best be mado available for 
public and scientific good, Others may wish for sweeping 
alterations of our statute laws, the effect of which they 
cannot foretell, and appear scarcely even to have considered. 
Thope I may, at least, claim for my own suggestions the 
merit of simplicity, and I cannot help thinking that, if 
such a scheme were matured in wiser and abler hands, it 
might prove a not inadequate remedy for the existing evils. 
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A FEW NOTES ON SOME CHURCHES NEAR WARWICK, 


SY EDWARD W. GODWIN, PAA. 


Towanps the end of our last congress I received an invita~ 
tion from Mr. John Fetherston, jun, to accompany him 
on a visit to some: churches north of Warwick. The 
rangements at the Warwick meeting for inspecting build- 
ings of this class, which on some previous occasions proved 
peculiarly attractive, seemed to be very limited, and I gladly 
accepted the kind offer of the Honorary Curator of the local 
Archwological Society. The results of this day’s excursion 
T have hore related, 0. that. others may share in the 
pleasure and instruction which I thence derived. 

The churches visited were those of Haseley, Baddesle: 
Clinton, Rowington, Lapworth, Packwood, and Knowle. Ail 
these aro built on the ship type, which appears to havo 
largely obtained throughout the county. ‘The churches of 
Haseley, Baddesley Clinton, and Packwood are small, each 
being composed GE uavo, chancel, and western tower: At 
Knowle there is a very large development of the same 
simple arrangement, with north and south aisles and two 
chancels, one east of the other. The church of Lapworth 
has aisles of four bays, but the tower is on the north side 
and dggached. Lastly, that of Rowington possesses a contral 
towel with quasi transepts, better described as recesses, a 
nave with aisles of two bays, two chancels as at Knowle, and 
‘a late north aisle to the chancel and tower ; the latter has 
consequently lost its north recess on the ground plan. 

It will be seen from this slight general sketch, that the 
churches at Rowington and Lapworth are of an unusual and 
interesting character. Through the kindness of the vicar, the 
Rey. P. B. Brodie, Honorary Secretary of the Warwickshire 
‘Archeological Society, I have been furnished with a care- 
fally measured ground-plan of his church at Rowington.’ I 





1A ground-plan, southcust view, a+ pablihed in 1858, by the Warwickehire 
terior Hows with oone deta of this Nat Bist and -Arth. Sodety, v 
tre hors buen ven in ths Notices. &7. 

of Ghee in the Deanorg of Warvisk, 
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have added other plans, showing the growth or overgrowth 
of the building, from the twelfth century to the sixteenth. 
Of the Norman church there are scarcely any visible 
remains, A flat pilaster buttress against the north wall 
and possibly the stoup are as early as the twelfth century ; 
but, although nearly all the Norman work has given place 
to arly Decorated, the proportions of the latter stylo as 
here exhibited, taken in conjunction with other features, 
seom to indicate a pre-existing Norman arrangement, very 
similar to that of the present church, and I have little doubt 
that the walls of the nave, aisles, and tower, stand upon 
Norman foundations. ‘Thus, for instance, the walls are 
between 8 ft. aud 4ft. thick, while the nave is only 14 ft. 
wide, and the aisles not even so much as 5ft. wide. The 
Jength of the nave is $1 ft.,but the west wall is wholly late 
Perpendicular, as if the builders in the Decorated period had 
left untouched the Norman facade, which was, as a rule, the 
est part of a Norman church. For we can scarcely suppose 
that the west wall was ever Decorated, inasmuch as the 
Middle-Pointed work throughout the church is admirably 
executed, and the builders of the Perpendicular period would 
hardly have pulled down a good west: wall, unloss for the 
purpose of re-modeling the church, a purposo which thoy 
evidently did not entertain, if we may judge from their 
work, which is suited and fitted to the eailier work in a 
spirit of modesty by no means common to the time, ‘Turn- 
ing now to the Decorated poriod we have north and south 
oorways, low and brond, with very elegantly proportioned 
arches continuous, of two orders chamfered. ‘hese door- 
ways are opposite to one another, and in the castesemost 
bays. ‘To the east of the south door is a bold three-light 
window, with uncusped tracery of the form known as reti- 
culated ; a similar window occurs in the tower-recess. The 
naye-arches are of two orders, chamfered, and surmounted 
by hood-moldings of a peculiar form. ‘The eastern responds 
are of considerable depth, and serve as buttresses to the 
lateral arches of the tower. In the erection of this tower 
every precaution seems to have been taken to strengthen 
iers which in themselves appear to be of excessive strength. 
‘To such an extent were these precautions carried, that we 
find solid walls where we usually see arches, viz. between 
the aisles and transepts, or recesses. ‘The tower arches are 
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very bold and thick, of five chamfered orders, the superior 
orders within the tower interpenetrating. This exhibition 
of unnecessary strength appears as if it had been the result, 
of a warning such as would be occasioned by the fall of 
a Norman tower; it might, however, be suggested that 
this great strength was planned for the purpose of erecting 
a spire, but I have failed to find any indication in the 
upper part of the tower which would lead to the conclusion 
that a spiro was intended. ‘The original chancel extends 
one bay eastward of the tower ; the old east wall is pierced 
by a Perpendicular arch leading to the second chancel. In 
the east wall there is a Decorated window which appears 
to have been reset, and might therefore have been removed 
from the east end of the Decorated church, which only 
extended as far as the site of the Perpendicular chancel- 
arch.’ In this church are an carly fourteenth century 
chest; a monumental incised slab, dated 1558, with the 
figures of John Oldnall, bailiff of Rowington, and his wife 
‘Gsbell;” ‘an altarsiab, measuring. 6. 9 in. by 24. 6 in 
‘a fow decorative pavement tiles ; some open seats ; somo 
pieces of thirteonth contury glass; and a frngment of oak 
sereen-work. ‘The tower rises one stage above the roof 
ridge, and is capped with a battlemented parapet. 

‘Bhe church of Lapworth? is planned with nave and aisles 
of four bays, a chancel of two bays, and a north chapel of 
‘one bay. ‘The whole fabric appears to have been rebuilt 
soon after it came into the final possession of Merton Col- 
lege (1276) ; its style is Early Decorated. A groat part of 
the body of the church has been rebuilt in the Perpendi- 
cular period, to which also belong a detached tower and 
spire on the north side, and a singular two-storied structure, 
possibly a relic-houso, attached to the wost end. ‘Tho early 
work of the nave appears in three trefoliated lancots of 
coqual height in the west wall, the central and the south light 
having, however, been blocked up by the supposed relic 
house. In the north wall of the chancel is a single lancet 
of the same design as those in the west end, but with an 
additional jamb molding ; im the south wall are a square 





2 Am acoount of Lapworth Church ig “relichouso” above dereibed, may there 
given inthe Notices of tho Churches of be found. ‘That omariable siruture ix 
ren ekehire befor cited, vol ik p. 1s thore designated a “West Porch and 
A ground:plan, south view, and a west Chapel.” 

‘Yow showing the exterior of the curious 
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low-side window and two broad three-light windows, pecu- 
liarly interesting, as exhibiting two developments of tracery 
on one design, viz. three lights under one arch pierced in the 
spandrils. I have given sketches of these windows (see wood- 
cuts, figures III,IV.). The wall of the south aisle of the nave, 
from the eastern jamb of the doorway westward, is thicker 
than any other part of that wall. The doorway itself, and 
two blocked up low lancet-lights westward, show that this 
thicker wall belongs to the thirteenth century church, The 
arches: of the north chapel and the priest’s door in the 
south wall of the chancel are of the same early character, 
‘The difference of masonry visible over the chancel arch 
marks the pitch of the Early English roof, and shows that 
the Early English church had no clerestory, and that the 
roofs of the nave and aisles were continuous or very nearly so, 
‘The Perpendicular work is extremely rich for village work ; 
the hhoodmoldings of many of the windows are crocketed 
and finialed, and have very large sculptured terminations. 
‘he clorestory windows aré of the square-headed form so 
common in Warwickshire, the greatest development of which 
is met with at Coventry. The tower is vory plain, but 
finely proportioned, if we shut out the buttresses, which 
rather interfere with its gradation, The great feature of 
the church, however, is the small two-storied Perpendicular 
structure attached to the west end of the nave, called by 
somo antiquaries a “chantry-chapel;;” achantry being recorded. 
in Pat. 47 Edw. IIL to have been founded in a certain 
chapel adjoining the church by Richard de Montfort and 
others, as hereafter mentioned.* The lower story of this 
possibly unique edifice is nothing more than a vaulted 
passage,’ 6 feet 2 inches wide and about 9 feet 3 inches long, 
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. 2 
with open archways north and south ; on tho west in this pas- 
sage are two doorways, and two newel staircases lead from the 








‘Westera Por or Vault Pastage lading N, and 8, Lapworts church 


lower or ground floor to tho upper story, ‘The juxtaposition 
of those two staircases, the position of their doorways, the 
vaulted passage-way, and the small size of the chamber 
above it, all indicate that the place must have been designed 
with a view to facilitate the ingress and egress of a number 
of persons. ‘The purpose of this building, and the peculiarly 
low position of the blocked-up lancet windows westward of 
tho south door of the south aisle, may porhaps be explained 
by the gift of Ivo Pipard (6th Edward I) of a messuage 
and lands and 24 pence por annum, for the maintenance of 
two wax candles, one to burn before the altar of St, James, 
the other “to burn before the reliques.”* ‘The low lancot- 
windows, possibly, were designed for the exhibition of these 
“reliques,” in the general rebuilding of the church, which 
may have taken place during the reign of Edward I., and 
probably between 1276 and 1280. In 1974, Richard de 
Montfort founded a chantry here; and, throughout. the 
fifteonth century, lamps and candles were bequeathed to 
the church by Various persons, to burn before the Rood, 
the altar of the Blessed Mary in the chancel, and the altar 
of St. James, In 1467, an indulgence of forty days was 
mnted to all who should attend mass at the altar of St. 
atharine. ‘These facts, taken in conneetion with the rich 
character of the later portions of the building, are evidences 


* Dagdale's Hist. of Warwislshire,Dr. Thomas's edit, p. 791. 
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of the growing importance of the church at Lapworth during 
the fifteenth century, and lead us to the conclusion that the 
building at the west end of the nave may have been one of 
the first of the works in the Perpendicular period, and 
devised for the better exhibition of certain relics, and the 
better accommodation of those who came to visit them. It 
should be noted that this supposed relic-house is not placed 
in the centre of the west front, but some few feet south of 
the contre. By this arrangement only two lancet-windows 
of the west front were enclosed, the northernmost light 
being left free. The centre light, one of the two thus 
enclosed, is now used as a cupboard, the other serves as 
a doorway to the organ-gallery. ‘These are so much 
modernized, that it was impossible for me to ascertain how 
they were treated by the builders of the relic-house. 

The church at Haseley lies a little off the main road. 
‘The nave, chancel, and south porch are modernized ; there 
is a plain early Perpendicular tower at the west end, and 
some well-preserved painted glass in the west window. 
Some of the merlons of the parapet are decorated as at 
Rowington with escutcheons ; a practice which seems to 
have obtained favor with the later tower builders in this 
locality. 

At Baddesloy-Clinton there is no early work of interest. 
‘There is a plain tower of the latter part of the fifteenth 
contury, of the same design as the neighbouring tower at 
Packwood, and a chancel of the time of Charles I. Tho 
chancel screen is of the same period, and on the rood beam 
is the flowing. inscription :— Hie querite regua Dei : : 
1634, Procvl hin prov! este Prophani.” Over this aro 
the words :— Memor esto brevis vi.” On the wall over 
the screen are the royal arms, with the letters 0. R. and 
the date 1662. ‘There are some bench ends of good simple 
fashion. (See woodeuts, fig. II.) 

Packwood Church is a lato thirteenth contury building 
with @ fifteenth century tower, and an ugly modern ox. 
rescence on the north side of the nave, Beginning at the 
west end of the nave, we have first a trefoil-headed lancet 
north and south, north and south doorways, with a wooden 
porch to the latter, and at the eastern end of the south 
wall a two-light window and a piscina. ‘The chancel arch is 
of two chamfered orders, the inner one resting on molded 
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corbels, Inside the arch are lancet-windows north and 
south, trefoliated within the soffit-cusp, with hooks for 
shutters, and oak lintels inside instead of scoinson arches. 
‘There is a priest’s door in 
the south wall with a singular 
hood-molding,and then atwo- 
light window, and a similar 
one exactly opposite, having 
yery wide rear vaults, ‘There 
is an east window of three 
lights, and a trefoliated pisci- 
na. In the chancel windows 
are considerable remains of 
pattorn lead-work and of gri- 
saille glass ; in the nave aro 
some very solid benches, pos- 
sibly as old as the church, 
ee woodcuts of bench ends, 
ig. 1.) ‘There is a singular 
arrangement of masonry at 
the exterior north-west angle 
of the chancel, of which I have 
given a sketch. (Seo wood- oi dans 
cut.) 

Knowle Church is the largest of the group. It consists 
of a wost tower, a spacious nave, and aisles of four bays, and 
achancel of two bays of Barly Perpendicular work of the 
close of the fourteenth century (about 1892); to this has 
beon added, about 1530, a chancel of two bays, the old 
chancel being divided, and the western half given up to the 
nave, so that the later rood-screen comes close to the early 
sedilia. The late chancel has a semiapsidal character from 
the contraction of the side walls, and its architecture is of 
the same style as the Coventry churches. ‘he aisles, which 
are of earlier and bolder architecture, have been spoilt by 
‘the battlemented parapets, gargoyles, and pinnacles set up 
by the chancel-builders. The roof of the nave is of a very 
low pitch ; it has been painted red, and the ground powdered 
with metal stars, The rood-screen and loft has been a very 
rich piece of work ; I am obliged thus to speak of it, be- 
cause some person from Coventry has lately “restored” it, 
Against the east and south wall of the south aisle are eleven 
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stall seats and misereres, moved from their proper place, I 
believe, by the “ restorer,” or destroyer, of the screen, 

It only remains to record the danger which threatened 
the interesting church of Rowington at the time of our visit, 
in the shapo of “plans for its enlargement and restoration.” 
need hardly say that we used every argument which might 
check the destructive scheme. On the other hand, Icannot re- 
frain from inviting attention to the care which the Rey. R.John- 
son shows for his little church at Packwood, Year by year, as 
he told us, he did something to the church—a “something” 
which rendered it not less but more interesting to the 
archeologist. One year by opening the blocked-up priest’s 
doorway ; the next’ by bringing to light a window which 
had been similarly treated ; no “cleaning down,” and no 
renewing, unless ‘the fabric was in danger, and’ then the 
new stone was inserted with all the undisguised frankness of 
common repair, ‘The prevalent mania for church resto- 
ration” is still much to be regretted. If we could prevail 
on church restorers to imitate the laudable example of the 
incumbent of Packwood, the archeologist would no longer 
have cause to lament the injuries too frequently inflicted on 
interesting examples of church architecture throughout the 


country. 














WARWICKSHIRE NUMISMATICS; THE ANCIENT MINTS, 
AND THE “KINETON MEDAL.” 
rom Notes communkted by EDWARD HAWEDNS, 150, FR, 
‘Vice rasdat ofthe Avoaslogial Ita? 

‘Tum notices of mints established in Warwickshiro, as early 
as Saxon times, at Warwick, Coventry, and Tamworth, are 
exceedingly meagre ; with the exception of the few existing 
coins which have been attributed, in sonie instances on 
somewhat uncertain evidence, to those towns, few facts have 
been adduced, and no documentary records have been 
found to throw light upon the subject. The researches of 
the great historian of the county apparently failed to brin 
# esl acy arlene Wekclag vooe the seaunry #o HAE 
in vain for even the mention of the ancient mints in question 
in Dugdale’s History of Warwickshire, and in his otherwise 
ample notices of the three towns where, as has been 
observed, mints existed even in pre-Norman times, ‘The 
indefatigable investigations of an antiquary of note in our 
own days, Mr. Thomas Sharp, seem to have been equally 
unavailing ; and very little can be stated in addition to the 
comparatively slight amount of information which has been 
gleaned by Ruding, and the evidence supplied by coins 
preserved in the British Museum, 

The mint at Warwick does not appear upon any coin 
before the reign of Cnut (c. A.D. 1015—1035), nor is any 
evidence of its existence to be found upon the money of any 
of the succeeding monarchs except Harold I., Harthacnut, 
Harold IL, and William I. It is remarkable that Dugdale 
does not appear to have been aware of any local tradition 
in regard to the situation of the mint at Warwick. John 
Rous, the Warwick historian, born there about 1411, and 
for forty years resident at Guy's Cliff as one of the chap- 


1 hie Memoir was read at the Annual Mooting of the Institnte at Warwick, 
aly, 1804, 
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Jains of a chantry founded by Richard Beauchamp, has 
preserved the only record of the site of the mint ; he states, 
in his History of the Kings of England, which he dedicated 
to Henry VIL, that the mint was in carly times in the 
eastern parts of the town? as he discovered in certain 
writings in the chancel of the collegiate church of St. 
Mary, in which ho had frequently read the names of Baldred, 
Everard? and other moneyers in the reigns of Richard I. 
and other preceding monarchs ; ho states that the accus- 
tomed dwelling of those moneyers was in a place which at 
the time when he wrote, about 1480, was occupied by the 
vicars of the college. It is now the Free School, and it is 
still called the College. John Rous, to whom we owe these 
particulars, was author of soveral treatises on the antiquities 
of his native town and tho history of its earls, writin 

known to us as having been perisod by Leland. It is 
believed that Rous formed a library over the south porch 
of St. Mary’s Church, at Warwick, and on his death, in 
1491, he was buried in that collegiate church. He doubt- 
les nd favorable opportunites for collecting and verifying 
local evidence or traditions, His Chronicle, before tnon- 
tioned, has been printed, but somewhat inaccurately, by 
Hearne, from a transcript of the toxt preserved in one of 
the Cottonian MSS, collated with another copy supposed to 
havo been transcribed for Matthew Parker, and now 
amongst his MSS. in the library of Corpus Christi Collogo, 
Cambridge It is desirable to invite notice to the into- 
resting passage, often heretofore cited, containing the sole 
record of the Warwick mint and certain ancient moneyers, 
since, through errors in the printed text, in which “ cuna- 
giun” has been twico given as “omagium,” it had beon 
rendered scarcely intelligible. In the narrative of the reign 
of Richard 1, writing of tho king’s return from Palestine 
and the appointment of the Archbishop, of Rouen as 
guardian of the realm during his absonce, Rous gives inci 
dentally the following notice of the mint at Warwick 
_ “Rex Ricardus non permisit dominos Anglie solito modo 
in dominiis suis cunagium facere, Warwicensium  prioribus 
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temporibus cunagium erat ad orientem, ut reperi in scriptis 
Cancel ecclesie collegiate Sancte Marie matris Christi, 
ubi, ut diebus meis novi, erat venella modo obturata et ad 
austrum cemiterii trauslata. .Monetarioram etiam nomina 
ibidem licite tune et ante occupantia (sic) in scriptis smpius 
legi, ut Baldredus, Everardus, et ceteri hujusmodi mone- 
tari. Horum solita mansio fuit in loco ubi vicarii nunc 
collegii manent pro certo erat.” 

‘The coins attributed to the Warwick mint which exist in 
the collection at the British Museum have been enumerated 
as follows, by the kindness of Mr. Vaux. Of Ethelred II. 
thore ie one bearing the moneyer’s hame—ATHELRIC ON WER 
—and another with the name xLrsie ; but it is doubtful 
whether wer may not, in this instance, be Wareham, Of 
Cnut there occur LEOF ... ON WERIN,—LEOFWIN ON WAERINO 
(possibly Worcester), and tirixc ox weno. Of Harold I. 
one with the name Gopp on waxrinow, and of Harold IL. 
two, LUPPING ON WEARW, and SWEMAN ON weRA. On monies 
of the Conqueror are found 126LRI0, or IBGELRIO ON VERUZ, 
and—ow verugl, with some other slight variations of the 
name; IBLRIC ON VERVIO, also LIPRIC ON VERVI, and—ov 
YERVIO; LUFIO ON VARVIO, LUFIXO OX VRRI, and—on VERIO; 
‘SIDELOC ON VERE, and vere,’ TuRCIL oN VERVIC, &c. In the 
remarkable collection of coins of William the Conqueror, 
about 6500 in number, found in 1833 at Beaworth, in 
Hampshire, twenty-six occurred assigned to the mint of 
‘Warwick ; the moneyers’ names on these are LVFINO, IELRIG, 
LIFRIC, THROM, and THYRCI, the name of the see being 
varied, a follows: pani, ring, ruts (pesibly Derby), 
PPRPI, PERPIE, PERPIO, and PRP!’ OF the reign of Henry I. 
Mr. Vaux mentions a coin in the British Museum, beating 
the moneyer’s name—wuusst, which is possibly of the War- 
wick mint, and of Henry II. one marked osBER ON wiRtd. 
The name of the town is written in the ape naps 
Weeringawic, or Weringwic, from Wering, a bulwark, agger, 
in allusion probably to the stronghold reared there at an 
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early period ; although Rous and other writers would trace 
the name to King Warremund, progenitor of the kings of 
Mercia. ‘To those who may seek to investigate the earliest 
form of the name of Warwick, the evidence of these coins 
may not be devoid of interest, independently of their numis- 
matic value. 

In the large deposit of pennies of Henry I. and Stephen 
(1094 in number), found in 1818 in a rude jar in the 
neighbourhood of Watford, Herts, and described by Mr. 
Rashleigh in the Numismatic Chronicle, two coins occurred, 
which have been attributed to Henry Newburgh, Earl of 
‘Warwick in the reign of Henry I, or to his son Roger, the 
second eat] and partisan of thé Empress Maud.? ‘They boar 
on the obverse a regal head in profile, with the legend 
4+ renenio, the Saxon character resombling a P being pro- 
bably used instead of a w, as commonly found on our 
earlier coinage ; reverse, +GopRIovs: oN LY, If Mr, Rash- 
leigh’s supposition be accepted, it is difficult to determine 
whether these coins were struck during the reign of 
Henry I. or of Stephen. The type resembles that of coins 
of the latter monarch found with them, and it has been con- 
jectured that they may have been struck in defianco of tho 
king by the second earl, who was constantly opposed to him, 
Tt has been stated by Ruding and other writers, that many 
of the barons of that time coined money, which was often 
either light, or debased.® The obvious difficulty, however, 
remains unexplained, that we should find, on coins struck 
under such conditions, the name of a royal mint and that of 
the well-known moneyer Godricus, which occurs repeatedly 
on coins of Stephen minted at London. 

In 1850 another coin, reading Perrio (Wereric) was 
brought before the Numismatic Society by Mr. Webster, 
resembling in all respects that described by Mr. Rashleigh, 
and the legend on the obverse is the same ; the reverse, how- 
ever, reads RAMVN .. NIOOL.! There does not appear to be 
any known moneyer of the name connected with Lincoln, 
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Mr. Evans has noticed a third variety for many years in the 
Museum Collection, but overlooked, as he conjectures, 
chiefly on account of its having been incorrectly catalogued 
by ‘Taylor Combe. According to Mr. Evans, this coin reads 
distinctly pereric on the obverse, with the same type as the 
other varieties ; the reverse is also of the same type as the 
others, but seems to read + PILLEM.... RP, . Evans 
observes that little doubt exists in regard to the correct 
attribution of these coins to one of the earls of Warwick.* 

‘The gold coin of Edward the Confessor found in 1824, 
during the demolition of St. Clement's church, at Worcester, 
must not pass unnoticed. The authenticity of this piece has 
been questioned ; it seems to be the only known Saxon coin 
of gold; the arguments of Dr. Pegge and other writers in 
regard to a gold coinage in Anglo-Saxon times have been 
fully discussed by Ruding? ‘This gold coin of the Confessor 
bears on the obverse a regal bust in profile to the left ; 
legend—+2DPERD REX; reverse—+LVFINC ON PARING 
(Waorine), namely Warwick. The name Lifine, or Lifng, 
occurs in the list of moneyers in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor given by bee a it is likewise found amongst 
those of Harold. “Dr. Nash, in his History of Worcester- 
shiro, has given a coin of the Confessor bearing the name 
Werinc as minted at Worcester, but the no of mintage 
thus designated was doubtless Warwick* The gold coin in 
question was in the collection of the late Mr. 'T. H. Spurrier, 
of Edgbaston. 

Of the Coventry mint all that is known, as Ruding has 
observed, is that there is a rare groat of Edward IV. bear- 
ing the name of the city on its reverse, the legend being 
CIVITAS COVETRE, or CovETRIE ; there are two varieties, one 
with the letter o, the other with the letter B, on the breast 
of the king® ‘The date of this coinage cannot be deter- 
mined, owing to the fact that Edward LV. made several visits 
to Coventry ; it is probable that the mint was worked at 
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some time when he was resident there. Leland is the only 
author who has been cited as making mention of this mint ; 
but he only observes, in his Itinerary, that “there was a 
parliament and a mynt of coynage at Coventrye,” without 
assigning any date either to the one or the other.® ‘There 
was a parliament held there, 6th Henry IV., called the “Un- 
learned, Parliament” from the exclusion of lawyers, and 
another, 38th Henry VI,, called the “ Devilish Parliament ” 
from the numerous attainders, but no record has been found 
of a parliament at Coventry in the reign of Edward IV, 
Dugdale has unaccountably omitted to advert to the exist- 
ence of this or of any other mint in the county. So com- 
pletely are all traces lost at Coventry, that there is not even 
a tradition in regard to the place where the mint was 
situated. It was, however, probably at Oheylsmore, the 
ancient dwelling of the De Montalts, ‘and in later times a 
royal domain ; this supposition would account, as Ruding 
remarks, for the deficiency of any evidence in the corpora- 
tion records with respect to the mint, as Cheylsmore was not 
within their jurisdiction, A well-known local antiquary, the 
late Mr. Thomas Sharp, states, in a letter dated 1806, that 
hehad not discovered a trace of this mint in his extensive 
researches into the corporation books, nor in any document 
whatever.’ It is, however, certain, as Ruding affirms, that 
tho Coventry mint existed some time prior to 9th Edward 
TY. (1469). The great rarity of the coins struck there gives 
reason to suppose that the existence of the mint was of short 
uration, and this supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
there are in the Exchequer records mint accounts of the 9th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th Edward IV., being those of the warden 
and the master, whosé offices are therein stated to have 
extended over the whole realm, but the mint of Coventry is 
not once mentioned. 

‘The last of the Warwickshire mints to be named in these 
brief notices is that of Tamworth.® There is a penny of 
Eadweard the Martyr, which appears to have been struck 
there, as it bears the mark—ar ramwo :°—No other coin 
occurs in any subsequent reign until that of the Confessor, of 
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whom there is a coin marked—at tamw :—one of Harold II. 
inscribed—ar Tax :—may have been struck at Taunton. 
‘There are coins of William the Conqueror, of William Rufus, 
and of Henry I., undoubtedly the produce of the Tamworth 
mint, and inscribed accordingly.” 

Ata much later period may be noticed certain half-crowns 
struck during the troublous times of Charles I., which have 
on the obverse the initial W marked upon them under the 
horse. ‘These pieces have been regarded by some collectors 
as struck at Warwick, but on no sufficient authority; and 
from their workmanship it is more probable, as Ruding has 

suggested, that they were struck in the more westward parts 

ingland.? 

In the foregoing notice of Warwickshire numismatics, it 
has been endeavoured to gather together the scattered facts, 
familiar doubtless to those who are versed in the annals of 
the English coinage, but which some archaeologists assembled 
in the county on occasion of the meeting of the Institute 
may, it is hoped, regard as an acceptable contribution to the 
series of local matters of investigation. Itis obviously very 
desirable to comprise within the range of such an annual 
gathering every subject auxiliary to historical or topogra- 
phical enquiries in the district visited. 

‘These notices would be incomplete without a description 
of the medal struck on an interesting occasion, and imme- 
diately connected with historical events in the county. I 
allude to the rare piece known as the “Kineton Medal,” of 
which the best example is doubtless that which has enriched 
the extensive Warwickshire collection now in possession of 
John Staunton, Esq., of Longbridge House near Warwick, 
the result of his father’s judicious and indefatigable re- 
searche 





68. 

The medal in question commemorates the meoting of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria at Kineton, a few miles south- 
east of Warwick, on July 13, 1643. On the obverse are seen 
Charles I. and his queen, crowned, seated upon chairs, their 
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right hands united ; they are represented trampling upon a 
dragon ; the king is in armour; above his head is the sun, 
above hers the moon and the Pleiades. Legend, cernius - 
PymionEM ruNoTT (when united they will more certainly 
destroy the dragon.) On tho reverse is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 





am AVE. 
CAROL, BT. MARIAR. 
MBP. BDH. 
RR 
IN, VALLE, KRINTON. 
AYSPIOAT,  OCOURRENT. 
Bn 
FVGATO, IN. OOCIDENT, 
REBELLIVM. 
‘Vion. BT, PAG, OMEN. 
OXON. 
M.DO.XLM. 


During the autumn and winter of 1642, the king’s party 
in Cornwall and the West of England had gradually gained 
ground, aud on 16th May, 1643, defeated their opponents 
under the Earl of Stamford in a sharp encountor at Stratton. 
Yo support the royal catiso in these parts the Marquis of 
Hertford and Prince Maurice were sent with a regular forco, 
and having joined the local partisans they proceeded to 
the subjection of Somersetshire. ‘To check this party Sir 
William Waller was entrusted with a complete army. After 
several skivmishes a seioas encounter took place upon Lana. 
downe Hill near Bath, without any very decisive issue, but 
with considerable loss to both parties. “The royalists deter- 
mined now to proceed to join their force to the king’s at 
Oxford, but Waller so hung upon their rear and so accumu- 
lated his army as he advanced, that his great superiority put, 
thom to great risk, and induced them to halt at Devizes and 
send to the king for a reinforcement which might enable 
them to proceed on their route. ‘The king had anticipated 
their difficulties and despatched Jord Wilmot with a con- 
siderable body of cavalry, Waller determined to prevent 
these forces from joining the army in Devizes, and drew up 
his men on Roundway Down, on which the cavalry must neces- 
sarily advance, Finding himself superior in rumbers, and 
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elated with the confidence of success, he incautiously moved 
from the advantageous ground on which he had placed him- 
self, and advanced to the attack ; his forces were received 
with a degree of firmness which surprised them, and after a 
sharp conflict were obliged to ive nd, and finally bear 
back upon the other lines, Lord Wilmot vigorously pressed 
forward, and so entirely routed:them that scarcely a horse- 
man was to be seen. Waller's infantry still stood firm, but 
Lord Wilmot having by a desperate charge seized their 
‘cannon and turned them against themselves, they also fled, 
and the whole =, was dispersed in confusion. Waller 
himself with a small train with great difficulty escaped to 
Bristol. This important success gave great spirits to the 
royalists. It occurred upon the 13th July, 1643, about the 
very hour when the king and queen happened to meet upon 
the field at Kineton, near Edgehill, where, in the preceding 
October, the celebrated battle had been fought. hen they 
met, the queen was advancing with a well-appointed rein- 
forcement of 2000 foot and 100 horse, with cannon, mortars, 
and ammunition ; this timely supply of troops, occurring at 
the same time with Waller's defeat, had an important effect 
on Charles's party for the time, and compelled Essex to 
abandon his project of attack, and indeed to withdraw his 
army discontented and dispirited to Uxbridge. This coinci- 
dence of prosperous contingencies was happily seized by the 
medallists, and gave occasion to the piece here deseribed. 
‘Phe sun and moon over the heads of the king and queen 
symbolise Apollo and Diana, the children of Latona. The 
dragon is the Python which was sent to destroy her, but 
Killed by Apollo immediately after his birth ; it here repre- 
sonts the rebellious parliament. The allegory is not ver 
complete ; the parliament was only injured, not destroyed, 
and Diana does not appear to have been at all instrumental 
in the destruction of Python. 

‘This medal is of silver, struck at Oxford, and extremely 
rare. It was first described by Evelyn in his treatise upon 
Medals, having been accidenially found in a field belonging 
to him. It afterwards came into the possession of Mr. Bart- 
lett, at whose sale in 1787 it was purchased by Mr. Hodsol 
for £25 10s, ; it then became the property of Mr. Tyssen, 
‘andat his sale was purchased for £6 by the late Mr. Staun- 
ton. It is now, as before mentioned, in possession of his 
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son, John Staunton, Esq, of Longbridge House near War- 
wick, ‘The medal weighs 184 grains ; diameter, 1,5, inch; 
the workmanship is very rude, the relief low, and the metal 
appears to have been cit out of a piece of plate. ‘The only 
other specimen known to me, formerly in the possession of Mr, 
W. D. Haggard, was purchased for the collection at the Bank 
of Bgland In the British Museum there is a cast in 
silver, 

‘The allusion to Charles and his queen under the symbols 
of the sun and moon was not limited to this medal. Poets 
also adopted the same allegory, ‘Thus, Sir John Beaumont 
writes — 





“ Our Charles and Mary, no 
Like those two greater 
Which God in midst of heaven exalted to our sights, 
ar footsteps with perpetual care, 
‘Times happy changes to decl 
‘The ono affords us healthful daie 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
TROAD, ON THE SITE AND REMAINS OF CEBRENE, 


[Dr PRANK OALVERT, Hon. Oxreapenling Member of she Arsbaeslgio! Jatt, 


‘Tue terri of Cebrenia has been assigned to tho 
northern or right bank of the Scamander by, I believe, all 
modern writers on the topography of the Troad. 

Leake supposes it to have occupied the higher regions of 
Ida on the west, and the valley of the Menderé as far down 
as Iné, which he identifies with Neandreia, and he places 
the metropolis of the territory at Kourshounlu-tepch (on 
the upper course of the river), where Dr. Clarke discovered 
considerablo remains: Webb follows the general opinion, 
and places the town to the north of the Menderé, or Sca- 
mander These conjectures have been chiefly based on 
those passages in Strabo which mention that ‘territory in 
connection with the district of Ilium. The statement in 

icular, that the long ridge separating the Simoisian and 
camandrian plains “extends as far as Cebrenia,”? un- 
doubtedly points to the extension northward of this territory, 
in the vicinity of Balli-Dagh and Bournabashi. This agrees, 
too, with a passage in Xenophon’s account of the second 
Peloponnesian war, which describes Cebren as situated “on 
the side of Ilium, next Lectum.”* Strabo, in the section pre- 
ceding that above quoted, defines Cebrenia as consisting for 
the most part of oains, and as situated “below” Dardania, 
and nearly sper to it® The word snd, used topo- 
graphically, always denotes nearer the sea. We find in the 
same passage that the territory of Dardania occupied the 
mountainous tracts at the foot of Ida, and that it bordered 
on Ilium towards the east. 
In framing the above description the geographer, it will 
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be observed, takes his survey from the shores of the Helles- 
pont, looking southwards. On the other hand, in his 
subsequent account of the opposite side of the country, near 
Cape Lectum and along the gulf of Adramyttium, we find 
that he again mentions Oebrenia as among the territories in 
that direction, He had previously stated that Hamaxitus 
was close to Cape Lectum.’ He goes on to say, “the 
Neandreians aro’ situated above Hamaxitus, on this side 
(i. ¢, northwards) of Lectum, but more towards the interior, 
and nearer to Ilium, from which they are distant 130 stadia, 
‘Above (ie, farther inland than) these people are the Cebrenié ; 
and above the Oebrenii the Dardanii, extending as far as 
Pali Scepsis and even to Scopsis.”” In the same section he 
further says, “the country comprised in tho districts of 
Antandria, Cebrene, Neandreia, and Hamaxitus, as far as 
the sea, opposite to Lesbos, now belongs to the people of 
Assos and Gargara.” The general position of the other 
districts here named in their order being known, that assign- 
able to Cebrenia on the map will appear by applying to it 
the annexed diagram, 

‘The statement found in Pliny respecting Cebrene fully 
Dears out this view of its 
extension to the vicinity of 
the Adramyttian Gulf, for, 
enumerating the places on 
the western coast of the 
Troad, in a direction from 
south to north, he says— 
° “The first place in ‘Troas 
is Hamaxitus, then Cebrenia, and then Troas itself, formerly 
called Antigonia, and now Alexandria, a Roman colony.” * 

Tho only other particulars given by Strabo respecting 
Cobrenia are, that the Scamander divides it from Scepsis. 
He explicitly defines the latter district as occupying the 
higher parts of Ida towards the east. 

A comparison of these various notices will show that the 
territory of Cobrenia lay to the south of Ilium and Dardania ; 
this last district extending towards the east as far as tho 
junction of Cobrenia with Scepsis ; that it was bounded to 
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the east by the upper course of the Scamander, which 
separates it from Scepsis, and that its western limits were 
the district of Neandreia, in the neighbourhood of Tchigri- 
Dagh. Consequently, it must have been situated for the 
most part on the left bank of the Scamander ; and the plains 
of which this extensive district chiefly consisted, according to 
Strabo, are to be identified with those of Bairamitch, in the 
fertile valley of the Menderé. 

‘As regards the metropolis of the territory, Strabo merely 
states there was formerly a town named Cebrene, without 
indicating its position.’ That this town was situated in the 
southern portion of Cebrenia appears probable from a passage 
in Xenophon, which describes the march of Dercyllidas from 
Ephesus and Molis to Cebren first, then to Scepsis (Kours- 
hounlu-tepéh), and lastly to “Gergis* (Balli-Dagh). And 
again, from another passage of the same author, mentionin; 
the reception of Charidemus by *TIlium, Scepsis, ani 
Cebren.”* 

The above comprises all the information that can be 
gathered from ancient authorities as to the situation of the 
city of Cebrene. As these seemed to assign to it a position 
south of the Scamander, I was induced to search for it in 
that direction. On arriving at the Turkish village of Turk- 
manli, I ascertained that the remains of an ancient strong- 
hold were to be found on the neighbouring hill of Tchali- 
Dagh (“Bush Mountain”), which furnished building material 
to all the surrounding villages. This hill is situated threo 
miles §.S.E. from Turkmanlf, and nine miles S.W. by W. 
from Bairamitch. Ascending its northern slope, I was 
rewarded by the discovery of a site not hitherto visited, so 
far as I am aware, by any modern writers 
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‘As the remains were evidently those of a very consider- 
able fortified town, bearing every mark of the highest. anti- 
quity, Teould not but at’ once identify them with Cebrene, 
q very strong and ancient place,” according to Xenophon’s 
desoription.* ; 

‘The town walls are from eight to ton feet in breadth, 
and, where complete, upwards of ten feet in height. ‘They 
comprise a circuit of about threo miles, and are distinctly 
traceable in their wholo extent. ‘Their course is over un- 
even ground, Facing the N.B. thoy cross the spur of a hill, 
‘upon whose summit is the Acropolis ; and then, skirting tho 
edge of some cliffs to the N.W., they descend and take in 
part of an elevated valley towards the wost and south. ‘Tho 
walls appear to have been built. at different epochs, ‘Those 
of a part of the Acropolis, and the inner city-walls facing 
the south, consist, like the “walled ‘Tityns” (Tipuvs rerxideaza) 
of Homer,® of irregular masses of rock of a Cyclopean 
character. Those in the valley, and across the spur on 
the N.E. side of the Acropolis, are evidently the work of 
a later age, being formed of smoothly hewn blocks laid 
in more or Jess horizontal courses (see Sketch 0). The 
wall in the lower part of the town has been in a great 
measure covered by the accumulation of soil washed 
down from the hill, completely filling it up on the inner 
side, and leaving but two or three layers of stone on tho 
cuter, An excavation made by a peasant, in order to 
construct a stable, uncovered the wall to a depth of ten 
feet without roaching its base. 

Five gates aro to be traced in tho city walls; the prin- 
cipal ones being situated in the valley. "And the remains 
of a causoway aro visible part of tho way down the gradual 
Aescont from thence to the plain of Bairamitch, in the direc- 
tion of Bounar-bashi.? 

Vestiges of anciont buildings are found all over this site, 
but especially towards the summit of the hill, where there 
aro the foundations of what appears to have been a public 
edifice, consisting of large square blocks of stones. A rocky 
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eminence near this building has been cut away, 80 as to 
form a small cliff on its eastern side.” There is another 
excavation at the summit, square in shape, and rather large 
and deep. Building material seems to have been very abun- 
dant at Cebrene, especially towards the east, where there 
aro extensive: quarries, 

Tombs are found in all directions outside the city walls, 
oxcopt on the summit of the spur; but most of them have 
been opened, and their material, consisting of white marble, 
and micaceous-schist slabs, carried away. Some, however, 
T found intact on the southern and northern sides of the 
city, and these I excavated. The relics discovered in all 
showed an early period. ‘Those to the south contained an 
armed head in terra cotta, resembling that found by Colonel 
Leake* at Pyrgos, in all excopt that the highly ancient 
inscription in front, and the figures on the cheek-pieces are 
wanting. There were also light-colored seyphos, with 
black or maroon-painted pattern, an aryballus, and cones of 
greenish-colored clay. Besides these fictilia, there were some 
small gold, silver, and bronze ornaments, and a bronze phiale 
6} inches in diameter. 

The tombs on the north side, just below the cliffs and 
Acropolis, are apparently of a yet earlier date. In one of 
them I found a large one-handled vase bearing a crescent 
in relief on the body, and two smaller vessels, all of un- 
glazed earthenware. On the inner surface of one of the 
side-slabs of this tomb, there is an inscription which has not 
yet been deciphered. 

Other inscriptions have been found in other tombs near 
this, and in a similar position ; and somé of the slabs are 
also worked in reticulated patterns, 

‘During a week’s stay at Tehali-Dagh, I obtained from tho 
Yardks a number of coins found by them on the site itself, 
and immediate neighbourhood. Amongst 71 that could 
be deciphered, no less than 25 were of Cebrone, including 
one picked up by myself in the Acropolis. Deduoting 11 
non-contemporaneous coins (Roman, Byzantine, &c.), this 
gives a proportion of 42 per cent. of Cebrenian coinage, 
against 58 per cent. divided amongst thirteen neighbouring 
districts and islands.” 
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Leannot but consider this as strong evidence in favour of 
the identity of Tchali-Dagh with Cebrene. ‘The silver coins 
‘of Cebrene bear the type of a ram’s head, sometimes with 
the lotters xe or xinpH; and a punch mark on the ob- 
verse, The brass coins also have the ram's head, with or 
without the letters K or KE; and on the obverse Apollo's 
head, Another variety bears a female head, with the mono- 
gram composed of K and ® conjoined (the x inverted), 
embracing the whole obverse. 

‘The upper pat of the hl is composad of primitiva ime 
stone, and its baso—that is to say, the elevated valley above 
mentioned—of serpentine and lay slate. "Like the rest. of 
the Ida rango, of which it forms a spur, Tchali-Dagh is 
covered with pine forests, as in the Homeric age ; and the 
Yards (mountain tribes) who have their huts on this 
mountain, are all occupied in cutting the timber of these 
trees. 

The antiquity of Cebreno, mentioned by Xenophon, is 
farther attested by the Homeric epigram : “Another tree 
sends forth better fruit than thou, O pine! on the heights 
of many-recessed, wind-swept Ida, Thero shall the sword 
of Mara fall upon earthly men, when the Cebrionian men 
possess it.” According to Demetrius of Scepsis; Cebriones, 
the spurious son of Priam, received his name from the dis- 
trict of Cebrenia, or more probably from the city of Cebrene.? 
‘There was a river Cobren, the mythical parent of (nono, 
wife of Alexander Paris ; ‘and, according to Demetrius, the 
sopulchre both of Paris ‘and (lnone existed in Cobrenia. 
This river may perhaps be identified with the Iné-Tchal, 
which has its source in the mountain near Cobrene, and 
swolls into a considerable torrent in winter ; traversing the 
plain of Samonium it falls into the Scamander, near the 
modern town of Iné, 
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The purely Phrygian, that is, Thracian and pre-Hellenic 
origin of Cebrene may also be deduced from Strabo’s notice 
in connection with the Troad of a tribe in Thrace called 
Cabrenii.? After the immigration of the Greeks into Asia 
Minor, the Aolians of Oum@ sent a colony to Cebren, 
according to the statement of Ephorus, as quoted by Harpo- 
crates. 

The city Cebren surrendered to Dercyllidas the Lacede- 
monian (8,0, 399), who marched from thence against Scepsis 
and Gergitha.’ Charidemus of Orens, the Athenian general, 
exiled from his country at the demand of Alexander the 
Great (0.0. 355), was hospitably received by the inhabitants 
of Oebren, as well as of Ilium and Scepsis, who allowed him 
to enter those cities.° Demetrius states that there was a 
continual foud between the people of Scepsis and the Cebrenii, 
until Antigonus removed both of them to his new town of 
Antigonia, afterwards called Alexandria Troas, The final 
extinction of Cebrene as an inhabited town may with great 
probability be assigned to this event, which took place 
towards the close of the fourth century before Christ (be- 
tween the years 306 and 3621); for although the Scepsii 
obtained permission from Lysimachus to return to their 
country, Je Cebrenians renvined at their ‘new place of 
abode.’’ Strabo mentions Cybrene as a city no longer exist- 
ing:; and in his time, the former territory of the Cebrenians 
was possessed by the people of Assos and Gargara® 
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Original Documents. 


ROLL OF THE THIRTERNTH CENTURY CONTAINING VARIOUS 
LEGAL FORMS, 


Communktot bythe Rev, TAMIES B, THOROLD ROGERS, H.A., 
‘Profeoe of Puleat Roonoay tn tho Univurty of Oxford. 


We ar indbtd tothe kindnw of Pofoor Rogers for having brought 
under our notice a parchment Roll recently purehasod at Oxford by Baker 
‘Morrell, Hsq., and proviously in possession of Mr. Kirtland of that city. 
‘Trouglt the courteous permission of Mr. Morrell it has been entrusted to 
us for examina 

‘The Roll, measuring 9 fect 4 inches in length by 9} inches in breadth, 
and consisting of four membranes, is in a handwriting evidently of the ond 
of the thirteenth century, the period to which, by internal evideuee, it may 
‘be assigned. It contains a great variety of legal forms which are divided 
nto four classes. ‘The contents ofthe first class are shown in the Hzplic 
hich is as follows -— 

“© Bxplioit modus omnium eartarum, convencionum, cirographorum, 
obligacionum.” As the preamble to this class appears to be of sufficient 
{general interest, we give it at the end of theso remarks, 

‘The second class is thus entitled, «Hic incipit modus prepositandi aub 
compendio computandi;”” and tho duties of a Ballivas or Propositus are 
‘thus shown at the commencement :— 

+ Quoniam Compotus inter magnates et ecteros minores dominos ost 
valde nocessarius, ut sciant quantum expendere possunt de suo proprio por 
annum, ne modatn exeedant neo per necgligeuciam decipiantur in a 
expensis faciendis, ideo sub compendi 
omni superflutate remote, Quicumque vero fuerit ballivus seu prepositus 
alicujus qui so intormittoro dobeat do rebus domini sui in aliquo manerio 
eustliendo rou promorendo, post ponatir in avo compoto dios st anu 
{ntroitus, postea vero Inventorium in quodam scripto elrograffato ponatur, 
‘oujus una pars ponos dominum romancbit vol soneschallum, et altern pat 
tones prepositom vel ballivam ; et seriatim nomoinentur in illo seripto omn 
te inveniuntur in aula, in eamora, in coquin, in bracina, et sic de cote 
lomibus dioti manerii et de utensilibus earundem ; consequenter do ani- 
talus quorumeunque generam, ut do equs ot bobus, vac, at wi de 
‘otoris animalibus inventis.”” 

‘The preamble then s 
‘manner to be contained 
beraciones, exitus grangie, de. 

“ Taliter debot rotulus titul 



















































forth various othor matters which ought in like 
he Oompotus, under the heads of recepciones, 
ind concludes as follows -=— 
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“Compote J. prepositi de manerio de N. a festo Sancti Michaclis anno 
regni regis Edwardi xxvij. usque ad eundem anno revolute.” (Sept. 29, 
1299, to Sept. 28, 1300.) 

‘The form of the annual account to be rendered by th tus is then 
given, sotting forth in very full detail the receipts and expenditure relating 

farm produc, eat, aod wage for Inber, wih numerous nisclancous 
items, giving a curious insight into the general managoment of an estate, 
tho iseldonacatgongs, teaoral curt, aod eaten, Dor Inanee, 
with receipts for pannage, « averarium,” and for wards and reliofs, &c., 
tho Propositus renders account “ de ij. 8. de salesilvere.”” This custom 
does not appear to be of frequent occurrence. It is explained by Bishop 
Kennott in the Glossary to his Parochial Antiquities, as a commutation for 
tho servico of earrying salt to the lord's larder.! Those particulars, how- 
ever, are doubtless fully shown in many original accounts of 
with which thote readers who take interest in such statistical 
familiar.* At the conclusion the form of acquittance to 
annually to the Prepositas under the seal of the seneschal. 

‘The third class is headed thus :—* Hic incipit testamentarium et pos 
modus componendi testamenta subtiliter faciendas” (cic) ; and com. 
mences with some instructions as to the preparation of a will. It con- 
tains the form of a will at considerable length, in which so many eusious 
Dequosts occur, that it has been thought desirable to give the entire docu. 
ment. Ie will’be found at the close of these remarke. 

‘The fourth class is entitled “« Atackiamenta ;” it seems to contain forms 
illustrative of proceedings in the Hundred or County Court, and before the 
Coroner. Among those before the Coroner is a curious Iaventery of the 
goods and clittels of a man supposed to have been found slain. ‘They 
consist of furniture and effects. Thoso ‘in Aula” include “unum 
caninum ferreum, j. seaecarium cum familia, j. pallium de Hibernia.” In 
the “Camera” ‘were horse-shoen, nals, and 40 cheeses ; in fhe panty, 
brond-knives, table-loths, dc. ; 63 silver spoons, and six spoons of wood 
for the in promptuario” were barrels, a eask of cider half full, 
cups of ** macere,”” or mazers, with silver hoops and feet ; in the larder 
were careases of oxen and sheep, bacon, salt, &e. ‘Then follow the kitchen 
vessels and utensils, and the implements in the cart-house and grange, 
concluding with the horses and other live stock in the stables. 

On the Roll are endorsements by various hands, probably not much 

than the forms already described ; they seem to relate to osclosiastical 

the Jast is a transcript of an Indulgence, dated in the Gth yoar of 


































Boniface VILL, which will be found at the close of the following extracts 
AW. 


from the Roll. 
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‘Tum Preauore to mm Finst Crass, 
spud Westmonastoriatn * factas cartarum 
‘omnjum diotamen et etiam diversitatem earundom seire possiut eupientes 
modo subscripto, dum est autem quod carta quantum in s6 est 
‘omuibus est genoralis; eujus partes ix . sunt principales, quarum wna 
uando sie incipit, Soiant. presentos ot futuri; Secunda pars, Tenen- 
vlum ;"‘Toreia pars Faciondo inde; Quarta pars Pro hae 
iono ; Quinta pars Et ut-heo mea donacio ;* Septima Datum 
+s p! O.j Octava His testibus ; Nona Apposicio sigill, Sofondumn 
‘item quod quanta propria nomina ponuntur in carta tot eorum eognominn 
oni debent, Divisio yoro cattarum per ordinom inferius plonissimo 
atedit. Cnutus sit clorious qui eartas eomponero debont inquirondo do 
‘omnibus citoumstanetis libertatum, consuotudinis, ot logis, eum singulis suis 
ium decipi potost ot alos graviter 

nobitar pro homagio ot so 





Por ordinaciones novissim 



























ertinonolis, vol alitor por su 
lecipore, In primo querat utrum re 
1 sic, ponat in carta D W, de J. pro homagio ot servisio (ric) suo 5 
si pro gorsuma, tune dicat sic Dedi eto. W. do J. pro xls. quos mili dedit 
promanibus, Item do novo prohibitum ost ne de cetero fiat mediator inter 
apitalom dominum feodi et tenorem, et propter hoc non seribit in eatta 
Habendum et tonondum de mo ot heredibus meis, nec Reddendo mihi 
ft heredibus meis, immo capitalibus dominis feodi servioia ete.’ Vici 
‘ero cartarum sunt v . que falaas reddunt cartas pariter contenciosas 
Primum vicium est mutacio literarum, sciliet quando povitur 
pro A.; Seoundum falsa latinitas que obscurat intellectum cartaram 
‘Tercium est rasura ; Quartum est carencia soysyne ; Quintum est de- 
fectas sigilli, Sciendum est autem quod in carta componenda sic. est 
procedendam. Primo ponendum est nomon donatoris sive confirmatoris et 
‘jus cognomen, ot statim postponi debet nomen recipientis et ejus cogno- 
pe vero ponuntur in prima clasule (si) verba, hee Pro homagio et 
suo; Torcio ponitur Res data concessa ct confrmata ; Quarto 
Locus ubi terra jncct ; Quinto Quantitas rei date concosse et eonfirmate : 
Qualitas etiam debot nominari ct causa quare datur, sive pro homagio 
pro gersuma ; Redditus etiam debet poni, pariter dofencio testimoy 
at datum, Sefendum est autem quod res data bis debet nominari in qua- 
libet eatta, videlicet, in prima elausula et in clausula Warencie, Necesso 
eat voro ponore vj testes vel v. adminus, Testes voro liberi debont osu 
done fame, Sigillam autem unius coloris. Carta autem multis modi 
incipore potest : uno modo sic Per presons seriptum cunt 
Alentor ; Yel sio Patent universis ; vel 
faturis, vol sic, Seiaut presentes; vel sio Universis prosentos iteras visuris ; 
vel sic Omnibus sancte matrib occlesio 5 val sic Per hoo instrumentum 
countis fiat manifestum,”” 
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“ Hoe modo procedendom est in testamento, Dio tane proxima yost 
festum annunciationis beate Marie anno gracie M*. ete. coram W. 1 
Inno parchiallot N-do'C. et A. de B. of mul ali ibidem existentbus 


do G, condo testa- 
man mean, Doo 

iendum (sie) in 
jem prime mie x + tor 


et hee audientibus. In nomine patris ete. Bj 
‘mentum meum in une modum ; ia principi 
redemptori meo ot ‘meum 

Sit tno: Pott de Ten a ble 
ad secundam missam y. 8. Item lego mel 
G. nomine mortuarii vel prineipalis ad remissionem peccatorum meorum. 
Ttom ad unum tumbam vij. mareas. Item ad diatribucionem errogandam 
‘pauperibus al. 8. tom in septimo die meo totidem s. Item in dio anni- 
Yortarii mei xx. s. Item ad exequins honorabilitr faciendas x1, . Item 

Tem 
Ttem 

























item domui Sancti 
Petri sex vlnas panni i ij wloas. pana 
linei. Item j. pulvinare domui sancti Jchannis, et j. cervical,’ ot jj, tapeta, 
ct ij. lintheamina, et unam euleitram, (et) j. ecoopertorium. Item do vel 
lego Johanni fratri meo robam furratam de burneto, vel de blueto, sive de 
russeto, sive rabeo, sive scarleto, sive murreto, sive cameleto, et’ stragu- 
Jatam camisiam meam, et braccas cum Iumbari, ct caligas meas eum sctu- 
Jar’ meos Iaqueatos (sic). Item husas de alluta. Item zonam de scrico, 
et cultellos meos, et erumenam meam de Lisso vel de serico. Item fio 
‘meo R.. et eorori mee A. ij anulos aureos, et monilia mea aurea, et quingue 
‘eoclearia argentes, et unum ciphum argenteum sive de murra.” Item lego 
J. filio meo primogeajto palefridam meum cum cella, eum freno, cum eal- 
ibus deauratis,"cdm gladio meo, et arma mea, cum akedon, cum lum 
Dacinio? meo, et ‘unam loricam meam, et unum capellum ferreum, ocreas 
meas, et omnia arma mea linguea (sic) et ferrea. Item lego G. fio meo 
hove, ot boviclo, of unum eqaum badinm of num suinatum, et unum 
caudidum, et unum dosinum? Item lego Emme filie mee tres vaccas, et 
fij. juvencas, ot tres vitulos, et xx. oves matriecs cum agnis, cum tot 
hhogastei, cam J. multonibus, et unam suem eum x. porcelis, ot sex 
unis ni of unm pram ety. caps cum uno cop; ev. a 
tria flammeola, ot tres braccas de serico, et trin certat (sic), et unum 
tellum furratum cum eunieulis, et duas archas, et unam cistam, et ij. 
cuvas, et xl. ciplos, et duo cuppatoria,® et unum tuvellum, et j.'doleum 
cum wn0 edo, ot if alvoos, et v. quarteria frumenti et alinm ordei, ot 
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4 pisaram, et sigali, et arene, et drageti, et mixtlionis, et unum 
ss re pm Sot ‘et unain capam de pereo.* Item do [et] 
Rego R= bored! meo magnam’ ollam eream, et uum eacabum, et unani 
polellats, et unm urciolum, et unum lavatoriam, et j. pelvem, et j. erati- 
Eulam, et unum micatorium, et jj. onofora, et unum mortarium cum pilo 5 
it one exsentoram meorum dispono, ot 
fd istam execucionem fidoliter tractandam A. et E, constituo executores, 
‘qui, Doum habentes pre oculis secandum quod anime moe viderint expodire, 
‘ildendo si feri potest, vel subtrabendo si aliter feri non, potest, illud 
fostamentam feliter exsequantar. In cujas rei testimonium prosenti 
serpto sigllom meum apposai cum sgillo (sic) exsecatorum meorum A 
ate. 

















‘Tor Fonw oF ax Ispovonxcs.* 

Universis Christi fdelibus presentes literas inspecturis Nos miseracione 
divina A. et B. et. episcopi Nooeastren’* [ete.] anlutem in domino sempi- 
ternam,  Quia pium est pro mortuis et pro vivis exorare ut a peceatorum 
suoram nesib bslrantar,gratam ideo. bveqium ct Deo plum totiens 
inpondere opinamur quociens mentes fideliam ad_pietatis et caritatis opora 
excitamun ea propter omnibus vero penitentibus et confesis qui pro 


fnimabus R, et H. et Hl. ya talis, quorum requiesount in 
ymiterio bate Marte do T. Oycotrenas dyoess ot Ncholal ou) 
in de T., orationem dominicam eum salutacione angelica 

int mente pia, quocienscangué et quandocunque oraverint pro salubri 
Mata preictram Je A. uzors au ot H. inten det J. dom vier 
t post corum obitam oraverint pro animabus eorundem, de omnipot 
Dei misericordia, et beatorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum ejus auctoritate 
‘confi, singuli nostrum singulis xl. dierum indulgencias do injunctis eis 
ponitenctismiseriorditer in domino relaxamus, dummodo —dyocisian 
Yolania ad Hl acca t concent (ie) feet Te yun rl tstinoninm 
presenti nostra sigilla jussimus apponi. Datum Rome Anno domini 
‘cot Indios 2 Fonibeaten denial Bonfel Pape wij. ento 

summa dieram 

Intas Indulgenctas approbavit dominus G.* episcopus Cyoestrensis ot per 
Titeram autenticam suo signo munitam ratifcavit, 
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‘ular, Non 708,10. tals ie Sealed nee ure faded 
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indulgenen han boon notised, granted in have emilted, ater folie A uxonis 
fayor of aay indivieal comparatively cq,or—ex A. uzore mua, 
‘of low degree. Amor, de orig. Indulg. "* Gilbert de. Sancto Leofardo was 
re CG tara femmes lela bps Guede en any 
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Proceedings at Meetings of the Archarolagical knstitute, 


Norembor 4, 1864, 
‘Tho Marquis Canppx, K.G., Prosident, in tho Chait, 





‘tun noble Marquis opened the proceedings with somo appropriate obser- 
vations on tho commencement of another Session, Ho alluded to the 
Tesure whisk he, bade ved. from. the suocossfal congress held at 

rarwick, and from the varied subjoots of historical and antiquarian interest 
to which, undor tho friendly auspices of their local President, Lord Leigh, 
the attention of tho Soofety had beon advantageously divected. 

‘The Very Rev. Caxox Rook, D.D., bogged permission to express the 
ep feeling of regret, in which’ many’ around him would heartily sympa- 
thise, on oooasion of the untimely loss of their talented friend, Mr. Chael 
Winstons. The sudden removal of one whose genial and Kindly spirit had, 
from the earliest establishment of the Institute, cheered their progress and 
aided their researches, was no common calamity. Mr. Winston's cultivated 
faste, and bis unequalled knowledge of a special subjeot of medieval art, 

ad thoroughly made his own, wero well known even in forei 

ity as a draughtsman in the faithful reproduction of the 
designs of painted glass in our eathedrals and othe’ churehes was of the 
Hhighoet class; whilst the evtical judgment erinoad in his memairs, chit 
contributed to the Transactions of tho Lnstitute, had justly won the approval 
‘of many who appreciate the truo principles of medieval decorative art, 
"The discourses delivored by their lamented friend at the lato Warwick 
resting wore amongxt his most instructive contributions to the story of 
‘Art in England, ‘The recently eomploted painted windows at Glasgow 
Cathedral, to which his counsels and taste bad materially contributed, 
‘would presont a Tasting memorial of his artistio attainmen 

Mr, iievay Ross communicated a note of recent discoveries near South- 
loot, Kent, on the supposed site of tho Pagniacce of the Romans. Traces 
‘of Roman oveupation cour scattered betwoen the Thames and the great 
fing of road towards London, and recent excavations in a field belonging to 
Me, Badward Colyer had browght to fight vestiges of « building 5 the 
foundations lay about foot boneath tho surface 5 tho ground plan ad 
boon exposed to view ; the walls monsuro about 2 foot in width, they aro 
formed of fints pioked from the surfaco and act in excellont mortar with & 
few bonding tiles. The site adjoins the Sole Field, about 2 miles from 
Gravesend.” ‘The workmen, Mr. Ross observed, were actually engaged in 
igging up tho Watling Street, but the concrete of whieh the Roman vay 
seeeempored proved too hard to render its destruction remuneratire, 
Gharred wood in large quantities showed that the baildings ad been 
Geetroyed by Bre. Amongst the relics discovared wore two British coins 
Sf brosze, itis Delioved inedited ; they will be given by Mr. Roach Smith 
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in his Collectanea ; on one there is a representation of an elephant, An 
‘acount of Roman relies found there has been given in that work, vol. i 
pe 110 5 plates x, 

Mr, GW, Hawise brooght under the notice of the Institute the dis- 
covery of Roman remains in Essex, near the mouth of an estuary into 
which the waters of the river Pant and the Blackwater flow, a few mil 
east of Maldon. He Inid before the mecting an accurate plan, with 
sections, ofa considerable portion of masonry disinterred on the promonto 
own ss St Peter's Head ‘These veges had ben found onthe exis 
of Mr. J. Oxley Parker, daring extensive works of reclamation of o 
submerged district on the coast of Essex, under Mr. Hemans’ dircctio 
the Roman walling is of the usual massive construction, with bonding 
courses of tiles. The site is in the parish of Bradwell juzta mare, at the 
NE. extremity of the Hundred of Dengey, where stood a chapel, of which 
‘the remains exist, called “Capella de la Val,” or St. Petcr's ad Murum ; 
this, however, had long since been desecrated. It is mentioned in the 
‘Taxation of Pope Nicholas, in 1291, and in other documents. ‘Tho recent 
discovery of Roman walling shown in the plan brought by Mr. Hemans 
appeared to show that this chapel had been erected within the area of the 
Station, and thence, doubiless, had taken the designation ad Murum. 
It is believed that the vestiges disinterred in Mr. Hemans’ operations 
‘mark the postion of the lost a constructed towards the 

Taine of omen porer ast dsfonce of the shores of that prt of Bain 
against Saxon marauders. The garrison stationed there under the “Comes 
ttoris Sazonici,” according to the Notitia, was a ‘« Numerus Fortensium.”” 
‘The place may have been the Ithanceaster mentioned by Bede. 
‘Mr. Pouxett related the results of a visit which he had made a fow days, 
sly to St. Peter's Head, through the courteous invitation of Mr. 
and he deecribed the striking aspect of the massive walls, the 
profusion of broken pottery, of Samian, Castor, and other wares occurring 
in the soll lately disturbed. " Several human skeletons had been found, and 
for coins of the Consantine family which were brought hy Mr. Purell 
for examination. 

‘The Rer, F. Spurrell, Rector of Faulkbourn, sent also a detailed account 
of the discovery and of the chapel of St. Peter ; being a memoir read by 
him at a meeting of the Essex Archeological Society a few days previously. 
Ut will, doubtless, be published in their Transactions, to which we may 
refer for more ample notice of the remains. 

‘Mr, Janes Yates, F.RS,, gave the following account of instruments of 
iron found 1862-3, amidst the ruins of « Buddhist monastery at Socltan- 
gunge, on the Ganges, near Caloutia:—“The rains consist of brick 
Duildings of great extent, being traced over a distance of more than three 

les in length, by about half to three-quartersof a mile in breadth. They 

inelude square courts, around which were cells for the monks. In one of 
the cells was found a colossal copper image of Buddha, about 9 feet in 
height, overthrown and lying prostrate, A Brahman temple, now also in 

ns, has been built orer the remains of the Buddhist Monastery. My 
design in this communication is chiefly to deseribe the instruments of iron 
found among the ruins. The copper image has been east in a mould by 
using a core; the core has been formed upon an iron frame-wark coi 
of strong rods fied in diferent directions. ‘These are visible at the end of 
‘one ofthe arais and one of the legs, which bare been broken, ‘The iron 
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implements consist.of, 1, a hatchet, much eorreded, being converted into 
oxide and carbonate of iron; the hole for the handle remeins. The 





Jamination of the metal is very distinct, proving that the hatchet was made 
by hammering. 2. A thin slender spearchead, 7} inches in 
Tength, much corroded. 3. A celt or chisel, about 6} inches in length, 
Dearing some resemblance to the celts of Et ‘ntiguaries, but it is 


solid and does not appear to hare been fitted toa handle. It is laminated, 
thowing its formation by the hammer, and is much corroded. To, all 
‘Appearance it has been used to cut stone, and it may hare been used in 
manking the stone images of Buddha found in the ruins with the copper 
image. A description of these remains has been printed in London at the 
expense of Mr. Harris, O-B., by whom they were discovered. Photographs 
of the colossal statue and some oter objects are given ; a leter isappended, 
addressed in 1862 by Colonel Cunningham to the Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society.” "The statue and also many other antiquities found in the temple 
pote by Mr. Yates are now in possesion of Mz. S. Thornton, the Elms, 

jrmiog 

‘The Rev. Gzonoz Cranxsox, Vicar of Amberloy, Sussex, gave some 
account of the castellated residence of the Bishops of Chichester at that 
place, and of a series of paintings there in a chamber known as * the Queon’s 
Room.” Three of those paintings were brooglt for exhibition by per- 
aission of the Bishop of Chichester, and with the sanction of the Hon, Mrs, 

Tessee of the Amberley estates.' ‘They are on pan, 

ent female figures of life size, balf lengths, in fanciful armour 
ilvored. It has been conjectured that they may either repre 
jyls or Amazons, of that they are impersonations of certain cities, 
fs indicated by the heraldic bearing which is introduced in each instance, 
‘Amborloy Castle was erected by Robert Reale, Bishop of Chichester, the 
Tieenee to fortify being granted 1 Rich. IL, 1379. The more modern 
buildings and the “ Queen's Room" are attributed to Robert Sherborn, 
who was translated to the see of Chichester from St. David's in 1508? 
‘Recording to tradition, the paintings were productions of a Flemish ar 
‘Theodore Bernardi, much employed by that prelate, and by whom paintings 
in Chichester Cathedral notised in Walpole's Anecdotes, and also decora- 
tions in the episcopal palace, are supposed to have been executed. ‘The 
following remarks on the paintings exhibited were communicated on this 
oceasion by Mr. Scharf, F.S.A 

‘Those curious paintings are well deserving of attention. Each figure, 
the size of life, is seen to below the waist through an architectural frame- 
work, arched at the top ; below is a panel bearing, in cach instance, 
Temaine of an inscription in two lines. They represent females in rich 
suits of fanciful armour, gilded and silvered, being a mixture of mail and 
plate, with massive gilt foliage, jewels, bosses, and ponderous, chains. 
Back has o shield on her left arm ; the weapon held by each difers in 
every instance. The faces turn in various directions ; the complexion io 
ach instance is fair, shaded with a slaty or purple tint; the checks and 






























1 wo of these paintiogs were exhi- _ # Seo an aceount of Amberley Castle 
Ltod "by the lta ew. We Karenos in Dallaway's Rape of Arundel 8, 
Heed Py ia the Misseum at the Mestiog where a ground plan and a view of the 
Uf the Institute in Chichester, 1853. See gateway On the south side are given, 
‘Moreum Catalogue, 
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lips are bright pink, the eyes blue, eyebrows raised and mach arched, 
‘The paintings may be thus deseribed 

1. A female figure seen nearly full face, holding a sword upraised, the 
hile vesting on the edge of the frame. She has gloves of mail, her bodice 
is pink 5 a fringe of golden hawks’ bells hanging from the epaulette on 
hor right arm is very peculiar ; the shield is golden with a lion rampant 

Tangued and'armed gules, ‘The dress is quite in the taste of the 
period of Albert Durer and the Emperor Maximilian. ‘The background is 
pale vermilion ; the panel is of three oaken boards joined vertically, and 
measures about 3ft. Bin. by 2ft. bin. 

2. A fomale figure seen in profile, turned to tho right. Sho wears a 
large golden heliot with white plomes ; hor right hand is raised and 
grasps a Janco, the left re placed on tho edge 
of tho frame in front; the light being admitted on the face from behind 
produces a considerable amount of purple shadow. ‘The shield is red, with 
‘threo maidens’ heads having long hair and coronets within a yellow 
ordure semy of hearts gules. hhands aro covered with gloves. of 
ail ; thesilvered armour of plate is varied with portious of mail below 
the elbows. A peculiarly fominiue character is given by a plaited white 
covering to the throat bencath the chain and jeweled collar. In the 
spandrils of the arched frame are seen the lettors R. 8. doubtless the 
initials of the name of Robert Sherborn Bishop of Ohichester. This com- 
Yriment menses aboot 8ft, 6} in. by 2 fl Gh in. Background, dark 
ull blue, 

3. This figure is the most artistic and pleasingly colored. Sho holds a 
scarlet banner in her right hand, and bears a shield on her left arm, slang 
by a black guige ; her left baud, covered by a leathern hawking’ glove, 
rests on the front of the picture, ‘This figure is turned to the left, the face 
seen in three quartors, the eyes cast down, and the grey shadows of her 
features remarkably well massed. ‘The richly ornamented gilt head-dress 
is lined all round the face with small gilt hawking bells or grelote, and to 
the end of the banner is appended one large round gilt bell. ‘The armour 
on the body is entirely of silver chain mail, except the two upper rows 

tthe neck, whieh are gilded. A white sash, shaded lilac, passes over the 
ight arm and round tho waist, The background, like that of No. 2, 
painted flat dull Lue. The device, also, on the shield is similar, exeopting 
‘that there is no bordure of heart 

‘The style and ornamentation, together with tho eostume, would seom to 
point to.a German rather than a Flemish origin. ‘The figures are boldly 
Painted with thick black outlines and wellmassed shadows. ‘The black 
‘outline on the golden omaments is enriched by touches of zich transparent 
brown. ‘The colors are all dull and look like tempera. In many parts the 
pauels are sedly worm-eaten. ‘These ladies, viewing them in the German 
treatment, seen rather to represent Amazons than jereoniSeations of towns 
‘or Flomish provinees, as has sometimes been conjectured. The single 
lore of leather ond the hawking bells must have borne a marked signifi- 
cance. It is quite clear that the figures are uot Sibyls, uor aro they in 
‘any vray connected with religious subjects, 

The style of the painting belongs to the carly part of the sixteenth 
century, and 20 far coincides with the time assigned to the Bernardi 
family. It is said that Bishop Sherborn (1508-56) employed Theodore 
Bernardi, a Flemish painter, who came to England with his two sous in 
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1519 ; of their actual works we know nothing. Vertue ascribed two Jango 
paintings that exist in Chichester Cathedral to one Theodore Bernardi, on 
the ground that they are in the Dutch taste. Walpole adds that they were 
repainted in 1747 by Tremaine, and he states that Van Mander mentions 
Theodore Bernardi, of Amsterdam, tho master of Michael Coxie. Van 
Mander distinctly speaks of the master of Coxio as being Benard of 
Brussels (Van Orley), a painter well known in the history of art as an 
assistant of Raphael, and commonly called Bernard Van Orley. Tt is easy 
to admit a probable connection, in point of authorship, between th 
Amberley paintings and the large pictures in Chichestor Cat 
‘Theodore, whoover he was, and his descendants seem to have |i 
Sussex ; Anthony Bernardi and two persons, each named Lambert Bernardi, 
are registered in the parish of All Saints, Chichester. ‘The quaint old 
woodcuts in books afford many parallels to the vigorously designed half 
figures at Amberley ; soreral figures of similar character occur in some of 
‘the ‘ messengers” in the fine painted glass at King’s College Chapel, 

ze. In the Nuremburg Chronicle, also, may be found eompo- 
ious of @ kindred nature. ‘The good and undisturbed condition of the 
pictures at Amberley, freo as yet from the restorer and varnisher, is a 
matter of great good fortune, and care should be taken in their fature 
preservation to guard against any chance of any alteration of their present 
genuine, untampered-with condition. They were evidently intended to 
produce the effect of the old tapestry hangings, and, in their original con 
ition, with all the brilianey of gold, silver, and the tinsel on the jewels, 
rust have looked very splendid. 

‘The three paintings were subsequently exhibited, by por 
Bishop of Chichenan, ate meting of tho Ssioty of Antigone; through 
the liberality of their Council a grant was made towards the expense of 
certain indispensable repairs, which were skilfully carried out under the 
care of Mr. Henry Merritt. "The erombling panels have been incorporated 
with size, the disunited portions joined, and the point by which the 
inscriptions bad been covered over, apparently in modem times, was re- 
toved. ‘These ineeription, in bold black letter charactar with raricated 

jals, seemed to have been damaged previously to their being thus 
painted over ; possibly, their imperfect and unsightly condition had led to 
their being concealed by a coat of ordinary paint, This was carefully 
taken off by Mr. Merritt, and the inseriptions were deciphered as follows. 
Under the painting first described by Mr. Scharf are the lines— 

124 qwene Sinopis to magn 
full Se hols cote of Hang. 


is R, 8, in the spandrils— 

























































Under the second, with the ini 





“ Cassandra post data vats 
Apolinin derinit aduleria 


‘And, under the third, the words, partly ilegible— 


* Sirun tho noblo King of 

Submytte by eal to» 

Sinope, earried off from Beeatia to the shores of the Euxine by Apdo, 

‘gave birth to Syrus at the spot where a city named after her was built, 
We have not found any connection with the Sicilian city Bn 

Vote XxXIt, u 
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‘a Iiturgieal appliance called in old inventories “pomumn ad 
ie bn agen ee ial rte oe 
Giamoter in 3 5 Height ineadng « lle seule fot 4 in. 5 it opens 

broad hinge? of the two equal moieties the upper has numerous 
Ey freins, te Tower being les freely perforated for admission of aie 
tod nucleus within. Weight 8 ounces. On the top is the 
‘of the bishop for whom doubtless this pomum was made ; the 
























Dearing is arg. a lion passant between threo erescents gules; the escut- 
‘heon is ensigued with a ducal eoronet, on the dextor side of whi 
anitee on tho sinister side a pastoral stat; 





its two cords, each knotted and tassele 
given an accouut of the ancient uso of 
Of Our Futon,” vol, ip, 168-—Imerowsion, of the ehepar sual of 
Durham Cathedral; it bonrs the dato 32 Hen, VIII. (1540), being that of 
‘the now foundation'aftor the suppression of the larger monasteries ; on the 
‘obverse appears Our Lord seated on the rainbow, and on the reverse, tho 
coronation of the B. Virgin. ‘This seal is describod aud figured in Duydalo’s 
Monast, edit. Onley, vol. i. p. 229, Seale, pl. iii 

By tho Rev, Jasnts Brox.—An oval medallion of copper plate enameled, 
1 portrait of Gonoral Washington transferred from an engraving printed 
fo ack the enameled ground of the modalion is whit, “Tho General is 
ropresented in military uniform, with cocked hat, three-quarters to tho 
Tehry over the head isthe nane-—o, wasnisorox. ‘The datnsions of tho 
aque, intended probably to serve ax an ornament of a snuftbox oF the 
like, are nearly 2 inches by 1} inch. ‘This object, lately purchased at 
Brussels, is probably a specimen, hitherto unnoticed, of the enameled work 
of Battersea, of which many productions have beon noticed in this Journal, 
Yel zip 207, and in the Ontaloguo of th Aasoum formed at the 
Mooting of tho Institute nt Worcester, pp. 81, 4—Several honrt-shapod 
‘chorms used in somo parts of Germany as of virtue aga A 
folding spoon, in the original case of stamped loather in form of a tortoise, 
London medallion of Christian II., Duke of Saxony, 1601. 

By Capt. Wann Wautsants.—A copy of the first edition of Chaucer 
works, from the press of Pynson, unfortunately imperfect ; it contai 
numerous woodeuts of spirited design. —A. jewoled erucifix, date sixteenth 
‘eentary, of Spanish workmanship, 

By Mr, Avoser War.—Two gold 8, recently obtained at 
Dover ; one of them is thus engraved 1 hoop— Tn love abido till 

ils of the Christian nanios of the wedded pai 






‘The Church 


































































X and §, and, above, 8, being probably that of the sumame Smart, a 
Kentish family from whom the ring had boen obtained. The second ring 
bears the following poss—" God's providence i 
the initials and ac; that of the surname on this ring is w. 

By Mr. C. Dusxrono Gnenxwar.—Four documents of unusual interest, 
‘presorved amongst evidences relating to the town and county of Warwick. 
—The original grant to the canons of St. Mary's, by Roger, son of Henry 
do Newburgh, first Bar] of Warwick of the Norman line, constituting thei, 
dean and chapter, in like manner as the canous at London, Liveoln, 
Salisbury, and York, Date about 1123. Dugdale printed this charter 
from « register in the Exchequer ; Monast. Angl, vol. vi. p. 1327, edit 
Caley.—Rescript of Pope Clement V. addressed to the Prior of Stone, 
Stafordshive, regarding a complaint of Robert Tankard, Dean of ‘St 
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Mary's, Warwick (1306—1314), concerning certain aggressions by John de 
Snitlerfeld and others. Dated at Avignon, 15 Cal. Dec.,in the fh year 
of his pontificate. A well-preserved impression of the leaden bulla 
appended by a hempen eord.—Letter from Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 

‘arwick, Captain of Calais temp Hen. V. and Hen. VI, dated from that 

lace April 18, and addressed to Thomas Hugeford and others in bebalf of 
ir William Oldball, to whom the earl had givem the stewardship of h 
lordship of  Saam,”” probably Salam Tony, Norfolk. A. perfect impressi 
of the carl’s signet is appended, the device is the bear and ragyed ata’; a 
‘small neatly-formed torse (of paper ?) surrounds the impression, mode of 
protecting seals not unusually adopted at the poriod.—Writ of Henry VI., 
under tho ryal signet dated at Coventry May 81, relating othe fairs 
of the lato Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who diol in 1439, and 
with whose executors Richard Wright and others hed interfered in rogard 
to the execution of his will. 

Iupnnssioxs or Sears. By the Rev. Gazynuux J. Cunsten.—Seal of 
the Prior of the Dominican Friars of Bologua ; an old impression on 
colored wax detached from a document. The seal, of small 
pointed oval form ; doviee, re in monastic attire, probably ej 
senting St, Dominick. Around the head there ubas ¢ logend,— 
+ 8° prions PaaCrevst rueDijoaTonvs D° soxo'ts. ‘The impression was 
obtained at Bologna. 
































December 2, 1864, 
joux P, Borzav, Bart., Vice-President, in the Chair, 


‘The following notice of a remarkable sculpture in blue slate, found in 
nd brought for exhibition, was communicated by Col, Hi 
R.A., through Brigadier-General Lefroy. It represents a 
‘strongly resembling antique: it 
‘and seated on the ground ; naked, 
of closely.ftting boots reaching nearly to the knees. The head 
it mncireled by a wreath, and at the back there seoms 
to have been an eagle, of which tho oatspread wings alone remain. The 
loft foot is lost. ‘The figure in its presont stato measures 8 inches in 
height. The interesting partioulars regarding the discovery, given by Col. 
» fe pefantng of 1858 of the Guide Corps, under th 
n tho beginning of 1853 a party fide Corps, under the com 
mand of Captain, now Brig-General, Lumsden, accompanied a surveying 
arty to the hills which bound the Valley of Peahawur to the north 
hilst engaged on this duty, Captain Lussden's attention was ealled to 
tho ruins of a temple, at a place called Jurnal Ghurrie, which was said by 
the natives to be of great antiquit On examining the site, it was found 
that the runs wore those of a Jaina Templo, Yat from the appearance of 
sothe of the carved work on the stones, it seemed that the temple had 
constructed out of the remains of a much older structure. ‘The place 
accordingly cleared out, and the ruins carefully examined. Most of the 
sculptured ornaments found were of decided Hindoo origin, the statues 
haying the sleepy, downcast look peculiar to Buddhist figures ; but amongst 
thom were portions of friezes with figures of a different character; one 
showed a procession, the leading figures of which seemed to be engaged in 
making somo Kind of votive offering to a horse. Several small statues 
similar to that exhibited were also found, and the whole were sent to 
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Peshawur. This particular statue having been given to me by Captain 
umaden was separated from the rost, It unfortunately happened that 
‘the house in which the remainder were placed was sold, and the new 
purchaser Anding « lot of old stones of the value of which he know 
othing, broke them up and filled up some holes with them. When in 
Cnloatta the statue was sent to the Asiatic Society, and although there 


seemed to be no doubt of its Greck character or origin, being evidently a 
copied from some older 

















statue of Jupiter, it was supposed to have be 
statue by & Hindoo soulptor, who had added the boots and waisteloth to 
‘uit bis own idea of propriety. Many persons, lowever, differed from this 





iow, as boots are not known’ to have been used by tho natives of India, 
‘and ‘oven the waisteloth differs in the folds from anything of Asiatic 
origin.” 

Ina previous occasion, as stated in this Journal, vol. xvii. p. 873, a 
bronze statuette of Bacchus, terra cottas, coins, and other relics indi 
cating influence of Greek art in the remote parts of the North of Tudiay 
sore tant for inspection by Mr. H, Lawos Long ; they had boon obtained 
at Peshawur by Major Hastings, R.A, ‘These relies had beon rogarded as 
vestiges, possibly, of the invasion of the northern districts of India by 
‘Alexander tho Great, n.0. 327. It is impossible, as Gen, Lefroy observed, 
not to connect tho frieze disinterred at Jurnal Ghurrie, representing the 
Aeifoation of hore, and figures fering inente and pevfrming acts of 
homage or worship, with the story of the respect entertained by Alexander 
and his followers for his stood Bucophalus, and tho fact that tho city 
Bncophala was founded in its honor on the sito of the camp of the Greeks 
Defore their battlo with Porus. This, howover, was on tho wost bank of 
‘tho Hydaspes, whereas tho ruined temple above noticed is on tho west of 
tho Indus, at too great a distance to bo identifiable with Bucephaln. Tho 
statuette, as Gen Lefroy romarked, appears highly curious as marking the 
frdation of Greek ari and, no fo aponk, tho iafxion of religious feeling 
into the mystioism of tho Buddhist religion, 

‘A notico, by Dr. Taman, MD., of Devizos, was road, relating to the 
incised symbols on Stonchengo first noticed by Dr. Tate in 1861, and 
figured ia this Journal, yol. xi. p. 77. ‘This discovery had excited con- 
siderable interest aud learned discussions during the recent meeting of the 
Association at Bath, when a visit was made to Stonehenge undor 
idanoo of the Rev. Hatry M. Soarth, Dr. Thurnam pointed out th 
remarkable evidence recently eolleoted from rook-markings neat the flanks 
of the Chevits, also in Argyleshire and in other places, ‘Tho highly 
cuvous vestige in Novthumberlnd hare been lately dossibed and noo 
rately figured by Mr. Tate, of Alnwick, in the Proceedings of the Berwiek- 
shire Field Naturalists" Club. An important work is also in preparation by 
Aireotion of the late Duke of Northumberland, to whom the attention lately 


























































































given to the subject is chiefly duo, Tt might be expected that markings oF 
{ymnbols shouldbe found sls on Stonehenge, as toy had eon noteed by 
ir Gardner Wilkinson on Long Meg, at the circle of stones near Penrith 





in Cumberland ; they occur also’ on other megalithic “monuments, 
Hoshing, howorr, had beon noted ni te ayutels ie queen wore 
Aetected. by the well-practised eye of Dr. Tate ; they were at that timo 20 
thickly encrusted with lichen as to escape the notice of any ordinary 
obeerter. The circumstance was forthwith made known by hi to the 
Institute, without venturing to speculate on the age or intention of the 
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synibols, in the fashion of which the archmologist doubtless failed to trace 
indiention of apy very remote antiquity. This ieoney comocted wih 40 
remarkable a nfBiument excited attention, and Dr. Thurnam, who is fully 
conversant with the remains of the obseure early ages, was induced to give 
it careful investigation ; he was led to conclude that the mysterious symbols 
hhad been cut on the stone in comparatively recent times, and might havo 
bbeen the work of some casual visitor, who must have found considerable 

ulty in the operation, the “ Sarsen”” stone of which Stonchenge is 
formed being extremely hard. The subject assumed a fresh interest 
‘through the visit of the sacans congregated at Bath, and Dr. Thurmam 
pointed out how important it is to ascertain with precision the age and 
Erigin of those symbols, in which possibly wome arent advocate of the 
ory romoto date of the monument might trace resemblance to Phoonician 
chtrncters. Professor Rawlinson had, however, truly observed during the 
late discussion that the markings cannot péssibly be earlier than Roman 
times, if indeed they can claim that degree of antiquity. Dr. Thurnam 
stated that, according to the testimony of aged persons, it should appoar 
{hat the symbole were eotaly cu by an unknown traveling atGeer about 
forty or fy your age, Though etre raearches made by MF, Keun 
of Amesbury; immediately after the visit of the Members of the British 
‘Aasociation to Stonehenge, the statement, of which full particulars were 
given, had beon obtained from three persons, of whom one is alleged to 
have ‘boon an eye-witness of the jing and resident near the spot. 
tis dificul to conceive through what motive so laborious an operation, by 
which, without doubt, the learned might well have beon led astray, should 
have been dovised. Dr. Thurnam's memoir on the subject will be given in 
tho Transactions of the Wiltshire Archaological Society. 

Professor Westtacorr, R.A., delivered « discourse on the statue of the 
Diaduinenus, obtained for the British Museam from the collection in the 
Farnese Palace, Printed in this Joarnal, vol. xxi. p. 338. 

‘An animated discussion ensued wpon various questions suggested by the 
Professor's discourse. Mr. Binom remarked, that the expression ‘*fecit 
‘molliter javenem in Pliny's description of the Diadumenus by Polycletus 
(toe this Journal, vol. xxi. p. 341), refers to the age of the youth and 
the treatment of the statue; that it indicated that the sculptor mado a 
youth just emerging from boyhood with an effeminate type, and that the 

ression must be taken in contradistinetion to te 

manly boy, or a boy coming upon the age of manhood. 

moreover, that, although the statuo is of Pentelie marble, 
that it is the original ; it may be an ancient copy, and 
peculiarities ia the trostment, for instance in the hair, which indu 
to think that this may be the case. He desired particularly to eall 
tion to two circumstances connected with the statue. Ono of these is the 
stump of a palm-tree at the right leg ; Mr. Birch thought that such mode 
of treatment does not accord with that of the statues of Phidias and other 
artists of the period ; there are, however, few examples on which to ground 
fan argument. The other is the peculiarly rude manner in which the statue 
had been clamped together, certainly not the kind of reparation used by 
sculptors of the last two centuries ; and, if this eould be shown to be Roman, 
ft would go far to prove that the statue was highly esteemed (if not the 
original) in the days of the Roman empire. Mr. Birch considered that 
there may have been somo haste in deciding that this remarkable seulptare 
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represents an athlete; it may be a victor who is crowning himself after 
winning the prize in the foot-race, i« 


Antiquities any Works af Act Eyhibiter, 


By the Hon, W. 0. Staxter, M.P.—Antiquities of bronze, a necklace 
‘of large amber beads, a number of bronze rings of various sizes, a pair of 
toroezers, an armlet of thin bronze wire, with some other relies, found at the 
bottom of a little stream which flows by Lianwyllog Church, in the centre 
of Anglesea. ‘Tho Von, Archdeacon of Bangor, by whom’ these objects 
‘were entrusted to Mr. Stanley for exhibition to the Instituto, observed that 
tho stream was unusually low, and the channel had lately been widened at 
that part, which is about 400 yards above the church, I 
peculiar in that immediate loeality, but Archdeacon’ J 

‘bout half-mile to the’ 8.5, 
there is field called Caer Gad, 
or tho Field of Battle, probably 
the place which has been pointed 
‘out as the scone of a conic in 
1143 between the forces of 
Owain Gwynedd and the united 
honts of tho Erse, Manx, and 
Norwogians, The relies rust, 
however, be rogarded as of & 
much earlier period, and closely 
resemble objects of similar class 
found in Ireland, moro oxpe- 
cially tho bifid flat object of 
bronze here figured (orig. siz0), 






























ocourred exclu 
id. Compare a 
, figured in Sie W. 
Witde's ‘Catal. Antiq. Roy, 
h Acad. p, 549, fig, 433. 
A more detailed notico of the disoover ywyllog will bo given in the 
‘Archoologia Cambrensis.. The archdeacon has presented the Feles to the 
British Museum, 

By the Manomonsss ov Hoxtrx, through Mr. Soden Smith, F. 
‘Three massive armlots of bronze, found in ploughing, about three 
N.W. of Aboyne, Aberdeenshiro, in ground which apparently had never 
been broken up. "One of them is of almost pure copper, the two others of 
yellow bronze. Several examples have occurred in North Britain ; two are 
Dresorved in the British Musoum which are ormamented with dises of 
enameled work, and there are several in the Museum of the Antiquaries 
of Scotland. See Dr. Wilson's Prehistoric Annals, p. 448; Archaologia, 
vol. xxii. p. 285, In some instances these remarkable ornaments are 
the form of a coil, ike a serpent, from which the general type seems to 
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hhave been derived; they are of considerable weight: one, found near 
Altyre, Morayshire, would measure in length, if extended, 37 inches ; it 

ighs 21b. 9 oz. Tt is supposed that these armlets were votive offerings 
or honorary gifts, and they are assigued to the late Celtic period. 

By Mr. H. Hannop, P.S.A.—A carved implement of black fin, found on 
Corton Beach, midway between Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, by Mr. C. 
Cory, Town Gletk of Yarmouth, who resides near the spot where the dis- 
‘covery occurred, 7 inches, breadth, at the thickest end, where 
it seems to have been affixed to a haf possibly of stag’s horn or of wood, 
nearly 1} inch. ‘This object, resembling the curved blado of a small 
Anger is beautifully formed, the edges are chipped with great regularity, 
‘and it is skilfully shaped toa point. 

By Mr, Ocravies Moncas, M.P-—A eylindr of the best Babylonian 

iod, the century immediately preceding the conquest of Cyrus. ‘The 
Sanign some tobe Belt, or tome ditt, crovaed\ and woutng lng 




























aps Evil Merodach himself), similarly attired as the god, 
th the offering of a young ram, to receive the 
18 of royalty ero held forth by his tutelary divinity. 
ia gu priest, clothed in @ similar 
royal robe, het Yale in tho atinde of ederaton, soending 
prayer of the king. Next stands the human-headed bull, with hands 
crossed upon his breast in tho posture of respect ; he is shown in front 
face, and is followed by crowned female, also in front face, her hands 
similarly folded. ‘There can be no doubt that these two figures represent 
the genii of the king and qucen respectively. This gom is most remarkable 
for the admirable drawing and extreme beauty of its mechanical execution, 
Tn the lattor it equals the finest Greck work in the Archaic style. In its 
clase it is a priceless work of primeval art. ‘The material is the finest 
fibrous haematite (loadstone), the usual material, on account of its mystic 
virtues, of the eylinders belonging to the Babylonian Empire.—A Joel of 
St. George, eut in high relief in a precious sardonyx of several layers, 
2 inches long by 1} inch wide. The engraver has most skilfully availed 
himself of the numerous shades in his material to give effect to the different 
figures. ‘The dragon is represented in the brown with greenish reflex ; 
te Knight’s body in a lighter shade of the same, but his faco in opaque 
white, as are also the fore-quarters of his steed. The trappings of the 
Iatter are in light brown. ‘The prineess Saba, kneeling i the distance, is in 
, andthe tees hare an actual ehade of green, The exeetion 
Of this cameo is truly wonderfel; the dragon, St. George and his horse, 
Ddeing in almost full relief, owing to which one foreleg of the horse has 
been broken off. This cameo may be placed among the first of the 
Cinquecento, and is probably the work of Matteo del Nasaro, chief 
‘ongraver to Francis I., or else of that pupil, whose name is unknown, who 
hina left such extraordinary cameo portraits of Henry VIII. and his family. 
Tt is mounted in a simple gold frame surrounded with a cable border 
‘marked with black enamel, with an elegant enrichment in green enamel at 
the back imitating a laurel wreath; and, being a jewel of such extra- 
ordinary value, taking into account the estimation in which such works were 
hheld at that period, there ean be little doubt it was originally a jewel worn 
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is successors, as a jewel of the Garter, 
‘This supposition is confirmed by the Tudor rose engraved on the lid of the 
silver box made to contain it. This jewel, and also the Babylonian eylinder 
above described, are tho property of Samuel Richard Bosanquet, Hsq., of 
ingeston Court, Monmouthshire, and they were entrusted for exhibition 
by his kind permissio 

By Mr, Huwirt—Drawings of sculptured coffin-lids found during recent 

irs of St, Mary's Chureh, Shrewsbury ; the drawings were sent for 
xhibition by Mr. H. Bloxam, of that town. "One of these early memorials 
appears to be of the twelfth century ; the design has much of the Anglo- 
Saxon character ; it was disinterred in June last, beneath the base of a 
coluun on the North side of the navo, part of the lower end of the slab 
being hidden by the column, ‘The second, which seems to be of the sam 
‘age, was found in September in the South porch. ‘The earliest part of th 
chureh is of the twelfth century. A. third cofindid lay under the tower 
arch. Mr. Hewitt stated that these relics willl be preserved by being 
affixed to the walls in the restored building. 

By Mr. Eoaoxp Warzntos, F.S.A.—A remarkable double-edged sword, 
the blade being engraved on exch side with the inscription—sixrvs .V. 
PONT. MAX : ANNO. 111.—between bordures of arabesque ornament, and also 
an escutcheon of the family arms of that pontiff (Peretti, a lion rampant, 
holding in its dexter paw three pears, over all a bend) ensigned with the 
tiara and cross keys. ‘The blade measures in length 3 ft. 9in., the guard 
and bilt have probably been renowed. ‘The accession of Sixtus V. took 
place April 12, 1585 5 he reigned for Sve years. Tt has long been eusto- 
mary that the Sovereign Pontif, Mr. Waterton observed, should bloss on 
Christmas-ere, about midnight, a sword, and a cap of maintenance, 
‘These are afterwards sent as presents to some sovereign prince, but if, as 
is sometimes the caso, they are not given away, they are preserved and 
blessed again on the ensuing Christmas, and so on until required. The 
chronicler, Hall, it will be remembered, relates that on May 19, 1514, 


by tho sovereign himself or ono of 
































received a eap of maintenaneo and a sword sent from Pope Julius II. with 
‘8 great company of nobles ; and that on the following Sunday they were 
presented to Henry VIII. with great solemnity in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
‘The sword came into the possession of Elias Ashmole, and may be seen 
bongs th aljcta given to tho Museum founded by him at Oxford; the 
hilt is of si 





er-gilt richly chased and set with crystals.’ Mr. Waterton 
ed, on a recent 








‘February 2, 1865. 
‘The Very Rev, Caxox Rook, D.D., in the Chair. 


ng the proceedings Caxow Rocx alluded with deep regret to the 
‘great loss sustained by the Institute during the previous month, through. 
‘the decease of two of their earliest and most valued friends, one of them 
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being the Karl of Iechester, for soveral years a meuber of the Central 
Committee, aud who had very kindly promised to take the patt of Local 
Presidout at the Annual Meeting of the Society to be held in his eounty in 
the ensuing summer. The other friendly supporter, now no more, was D: 
Markland, of Bath, formerly Diteotor of the Society of At his 
‘cordial encouragement had promoted the purpose of the Institute from the 
commencement, and his participation in the proceedings and the annual 
gatherings had frequently cheered their progress during twenty years of 
iriendly intercourse, 

‘A memoir by the Rey. 0. W. Kise was read, on the Use of Antique 
Gomis in the Middle Ages, being n soquel to his dissertation on Medieval 
Giyptic Art given on a previous oesasion, and printed in this Journal, 
vol. xxi. p. 319. 

‘The Hon. Rover Cuazoy described a sories of ancient helmets 
preserved in his armoury at Parham Park, Sussex, and brought for ex- 
amination, His memoir will be found in this volume, p. 1, ante. 

Tt was stated that a communication lind been addressed to the Central 
Committee, relating to proposed arrangements for the appropriation of part 
of Wimbledon Common as a place of public recreation. ‘The apprehension 
hnad arisen, appercitly on suficiont grounds, that the entrenchment known 
as Caesar's Camp was threatened with injory through the projected for- 
mation of roads, as it was alleged, erossing the forse and rampart of the 
work. A map was sent for the inspeetion of the Society, indicating certain 
operations by which, as it appeared, the ancient British fortress must 
suffer serious injury.’ In the discussion that ensued the hope was strougly 
‘expressed that s0 remarkable a rolic of tribes occupying Britain at a very 
carly period, the only vestige of its class within 20 short a distauce from 
the metropolis, might be carefully preserved in any operatious which may 
‘be contemplated. 

‘Mr, Wauten Tazoet2as read a memoir on the eamp in question, giving: 
4 detailed agcount of the opinion of waiters from the days of Camden 
relating to-Cessat’s Camp at Wimbledon, ‘This memoir will be given 
hereafter. Some notice of the earthwork, accompanied by a plan, has 
lately been published by the Rev. W. A. Bartlett in his ‘History 
‘and Antiquities of Wimbledon.” Mr. Tregellas stated that he was enabled 
to make tho gratifying announcement of the intention of Col, Biddalph to 
ike the necessary repairs at Castell Dinas Brin, to the perilous eondi- 
‘of which be had on a former occasion called attention, 

The following notice of a recent discovery of vestiges, as supposed, of 
ancient salt works at Notthvich, Chesiio, Uy some writer coudore to 
bbe Condate of the Romans, was teecived from Joux Rovsox, Haq, M.D., 
of Warrington. 

“Last Autumn some men who were engaged in making or evlarging a 
dock in a boat-builder's yard in Castle Nortiwieh, on the west bank of the 
River Weaver, came upon three shallow leaden vats ten or twelve fect 
below the surface : they had evidently been used a3 salt-pans, and were 
deseribed as lying side by side imbedded in chateoal or burat wood, the 
natural sol being sand and clay. ‘There was no appearance of walls, fucs, 
or furnace, but ove of the pans had come in contact with the burniog. wood 
‘and had been partially melted, as o portion still has fragments of wood 
imbedded in the metal. ‘The men had taken possession of the prize, and 
Dogun to out it up for stle as old lead, whon the authorities intervened, and 
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‘ove entire vat with fragments of the others are deposited in the War 
ington Museum, ‘The pan that is entire measures about 3 ft. 4in. by 
2 ft. 10 in,, and 4 in, in dopth ; the sides aro a litele fanged outwards, and 
at each end is a hole large enough to admit a finger at about half the 
depth, with a sort of fillet mould with a small Joop in the contre, and at 
cach one fillet going off at an obtuse angle. ‘Tho rim appears to have 
Veen finished with a thin eord moulding, At one end, on the outside, are 
throo perpendicular stamps in low relief. ‘There is a hole at ono comer, 
said to have been made with a pick by the men in getting it out. ‘The 
Vottom surfaco is also covered with piok marks, but tose are original, an 
the results of salt-making, ‘The lead is from half to three-quattors of an 
inch thick, and the outside seems in no respect worn or to have suffered 
injury, a0 that the briue must have been evaporated by means of hot air 
in lice. Tho ond of another vat has a more elaborate ornamentation, ‘Te 
isa sogmont of an clipse of cord moulding, with crescents externally and 
below § on one side of this aro some letters. ‘Thi responds 
with the breadth of the first, of which one may suppose about cight inches 
have beci cut off, ‘There is no hole in the centro as in the other pan, 
Another fragment is in the possession of Dr. Kendrick of Warrington; 

ins letters, which have been read—Drvat, Tam doubiful whether the first 
ro anything morethan aerescent ornament. ‘The left bank of tho 
love to tho Castle Hill, which rises above it. ‘This hill has two 
ono jast below the other, and was asconded by a narrow, steop 
footpath, |The character of the fortification, if such it had boon, was not 
plain, as the larger summit would hardly have afforded standing room for 
‘thirty mon : allthis is considerably changed within the last ton ‘oars. 
deep, narrow road runs down to the river. On the hill, and in soveral 
parts of the neighbourhood, small urns with burnt bones have been found, 
some of which aro in the Warrington Muscum. ‘The very interesting 
questions—to what period do theso salt-pans belong, and how may Wo ox 
plain their deposit in the place whoro thoy were found? aro much more 
‘easily asked than answered. In digging through tho towingspath of 
tho river to make passage into the dock, some human romains wore dise 
covered at a depth of seven or oight feet. ‘The'groater portion of a malo 
skeleton was romoved, which was said to have faid prone, with a” thick 
Piece of wood 5 feot long by the side. ‘The hiead is well formed, and had 
all the teeth (which, however, wore ‘much worn) when taken up. The 
greater part of another was left in the bank, but nothing else was knows 
to have been found.” 

‘The remains which may serve to illustrate the introduction of arts or 
ranufactares, and any processes connected with them, are of such rare 
‘currence that the foregoing notices eannot fil to prove interesting to our 
roaders, although, as Dr. Robson observes, it may be very doubtful whether 
these vats or coolers an be assigned to to early a period as that of the 
Romans. The letters, moreover, are very indistinct. He remarks that 
ie Romans doubtless made salt in the valley of tho Weaver lewieh 
‘,ginslerod to occupy the sito of tho Mediolonum of Antoninus: and the 
Saline named by Ravennus as neat Chester may have beon Northwich 
It is clear from Domesday that salt was obtained in the whole distries 
Detween those places. The manufacture was always under restrictions, 
Dr. Rey, about 1670, gives an account of the process : the pans wert of 
Tend and always of the same size, holding 24 gallons. 
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‘The Rev. Bouvxn Vaxaptes described mural painting latcly brought 
to view on the south wall of the church at Whitwel, Isle of Wight. Ho 
laced before the meeting a drawing by the Rov. K. B. Oliver, curate of 

/itwell, The little church ig a mud, two-nisled building, originally con- 
siting of two chapels, ong af St. Rhadegund, belonging to the patah of 
Gatcombe ; the other, of St. Mary, to that of Godshill. In eourse of timo 
the parish of Whitwell was foried, and the two ebapels became the 
parochial church, the rights of the rector of Gatcombo, to whom the larger 
chaneel belonged, being reserved, ‘Tho parish altar was almost out. of 
sight at tho east end of the smaller ‘The rector of Gatcombe having 
lately resigned his rights, his chancel, which was filed with pews, has been 
‘learod, and the altar placed in its proper position, but the old altar remains, 
so that the church now presents the unusual feature of two Communion tables, 
‘Tho Gatcombe chancel contains somo Norman work; the principal part of 
the church is Barly English, but rade, the windows mostly Inter; the 
small squaro tower at the end of the south aisle, and the stone-ribbed 
south porch, aro Perpendicular, Mr. Venables stated that the rock stair- 
ease lending through a rift in tho clits from the Undereliff to the church, 
at about a mile distant, is known as St, Rhadegund’s Path, in common 
parlance “Redgun,”” ‘The wall-painting, of which a drawing was shown, 
Topresents the martyrdom of St, Erasmus; it sooms to be of the fifteenth 
gontury. Mr. Akerman has noticed some representations of this legond, 
Gont, Mag, April, 1865, p. 402, 

Mr. Boarr gave tho following notico of a Book of Ordinances of the City 
‘of Worcester, entrusted to him by Mr, Charles Woof, F.8.A., Town Clerk, 
and brought through his kindness for exhibition on this ooeasion, 

«This interesting volumo is lettered “Ordinances, Edward TV.;? tho 
contonts aro more comprehensive than its y 
of the time of Edward LV,, it contains similar regulations in the 12th 
Henry VIL, and transcripts of charters of privil , 
‘Tho lator sot of + Ordinances,” embodying in effect tho eavlior series, to 
printed in Green's History of Worcoster, and afew oxtracts havo thero boon 
printed from thoso of Edward IV., but without any comments or notes. 1 
may, therefore, bo justified in drawing attention to such of the principal 
enactments as appear to have general interest 

“Theso ‘Ordinances’ aro said to have been mai 
‘comanndement, and by hole assent of the nies in the Cyto 
of Woreestor, at their yeld marchaunt holden the Sonday in the festo” of 
{ho Bxaltaon of the Holy Crouse,’ inthe 12th yoar of Bdwand IV, (4.0, 
1466—67) ; and they relate to tho administration of the whole of the 
affairs of the city, especial regard being had to the corporate property. 
By the 3rd Ordinance there was to be provided ‘a stronge comyn cofir, wi 
4j. Keyes, to kepe yn thor tresour, oon key therof to be delyvered to the High 
Baillye, and another to oon of tho Aldermen, and tho iij2. tothe Chamb'leyn 
chosyn by the grete elothynge, and the other ij. keyes to be delyvered, 
oon to the Chambleyn by the comyns chosen, and ij. other keyes to i. 
thrifty eomynere tro, euliiant, and fethfall men,” By the Sth Ordinance 
the “Acts of the Guilds were to bo engrossed on parchment, and put into 
‘a box ealled ‘a Casket,” which was to be kept by the high bailift. Ordi. 
nance 15 is as follows :—‘Also that th bitters bo redy with hur horses 
and bittes to bringe water unto every citezen when he ys required by eny 
‘man or child, when eny parell of fuyro ys wiin the Cite, in peyne of lesynge 
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of 40%, to the baill’ half, and the other half to the comyn tresour.’ The 
word ‘bittes "is probably’ corruption of * bats,” for earrying water. Con 

ro the ordinances 12 Hen. VIL, regarding * all persous having bytts.” 
While on the subject of precautions against fire—always a most serious matter 
jn mediaoval times—I will bring together the other regulations which deal 
with "At No. 25 we find * Alo that ther bev yr oko, to drawe at 
vty thynge wher paryle of fuyre ys in eny parte of the Cite, and they to 
Boots is ij. peties of tho Cite, and grote helpe and node bo that god 
Gefende, ond the same hakes to’ bo made by the Chambetlayns,” 
26: ‘Also that no chymmeys of tymber be suffred, ne thaechyd houses 
‘vign the Opto, but that the owners do hem avey, and make them chym- 
noys of stone or bryke by Mydsomer day next comynge, and tyle the 
thacched houses by the seid day, in poyne of lesynge of a noble, aud after 
that day, every half yere a noble, tyll it be done, to be payile to the comyn 
trosour. 

“The 

















ito” or Ordinance for the City of London, in reference to 
Aigpates arising out of the building of stone houses instead of wood, was 
assed in the year 1189, By that assizo tho aldermen were directed to 
ave hooks and cords for pulling down houses endangered by fire, It is 
notorious, howover, that wooden houses thatched with reeds and rushes 
‘were common for a period long aubsequent in London, and in the Worcester 
Ordinances we havo evidence of tho general construction of houses there at 
tho fiftoonth oontur 
“By another Ordinance it was to bo‘ substancall rule that v. pagentos, 
amonge the rafts be hoken yuri” au ‘more carey kpt thon thay 
have bo biforo this tyme. ‘The 78th Ordinance is also in support of tho 
pageants of the erafte of tho city. Tt is too long for quotation, and is full 
ireotons for tho encouragement and extension of these sliows of tho 




























Who Counel of the City of Worcester appears to have governed by two 
dodies, called respectively * the Twenty-four,’ and ‘the Forty-eight,” and 
thy ato directed by theso Ordinances to be ready to attend the Counci 
House ‘as often as thoy shall here the greto bell of the Parisho of Sein 
Androwe to be knolted by many ad divers tymies, and after that rongen out 
for the same.’ ‘The same Ordivaneo directs—' Also tho Bow-bell aceus- 
tomed in tho seid Cite to bo rongen at ix. of the bell, to be contynewed 
yerly for grete enso of the said Cito; the parysh clerk ther to havo hi 
eos acoustomed therefore.’ Tam enabled to say that there are payments 
annually ‘for ringing Day-bell and Bow-bell' in the Corporation accounts 
from a very early date. "Tt appears to have been an almost immemorial 
custom. ‘The + Day-bell” is said to have been the fourth bell at St, 
Helen's Church, and to have boen rung for a quarter of an hour every 
morning. at four o'clock. The ringing of the ‘Day-bell’ ceased about 
1750. ‘The + Bow-bell’ is doubtless the same as the Curfow, and at the 
present time itis rang at eight o'clock instoad of ni at the time of 
the Ordinances. ‘There seeins to be no local explanation of the name 
*Bow-bell,’ but Mr. Woof suggests a very probable one, viz. that as the 
Curfew-bell of London was rung at Bow Church, the mame of that church 
may have been adopted in other places, and applied to the bell, In the 
“Liber Albus’ edited by Mr. Riley for the series of Chronicles and 
Me published under direetion of the Master of the Rolls, we find, 
Ordinances of the City of London, * Qo nul voise wakeraunt 
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apres Curfeu soné at Bowe ;” also that no ‘ Braceour’ should keep ‘huis 
overt apres Curfeu soné at Bowe.” ' 

“Ordinance 29 is directed against persons using ‘ eny wyidowes, dorres, 
or holes of new made in to the yeld hall, wher thorough eny persons may 
4, here, or have knowleth what ys done in the sei halle.” 

“Iwill now conclude my remarks, as the remainder relates entirely to 
rogulations for the trade and other aairs of the city, interesting only in 
local sense, At the end of the second set of « Ordinances,’ is an account 
of fees, followed by transeripts of charters to the city. ‘Tho first of these 
charters is by Edgar, dated Dec. 28, a.0. 904, It is preceded by a brief 
narrative respecting the foundation of the City by Wolfarius, King of tho 
Mercians, 4.D. 679, and by reference to a charter of King Offa granting 
‘tho Hundred of Oswaldislowe to the Bishop of Worcester and his family, as 
the secular clerks were called. The confirmation of this grant is the 
subject of the charter of Edgar, with the reform of the Cathedral 
establishment which had been made at the instigation of Bishop Oswald. 

pon the date of this transaction some question exists, and doubt has 
been thrown upon this charter of Edgar by Green i 

that he is supported by Burnet. It is printed in 
c 1d.) from the Charter Roll 9 Edward IIL, which reeords a eoafir- 
tation by that sovereign of a previous confirmation by Bdward Il. of 
Ridgar's charter. Dugdale’s second referenco to the Charter Roll 
4 svar IV. a not eorret, but asthe pesos by Bard I. gi 
1 complete recital of the charter, I have not attemp' 1 his second 
reference. Rdgat’s charter is also printed in Spelman’s * Coneilia,” and 
‘Kemble's ‘ Codex Diplomatieus," bat apparently from some other copy, as a 
page of that in tho MS. sent by Mr. Woof is omitted. Tt does vot appear 
‘that tho Inspeximus of Edward IIL. oF the eopy in the Book of Ordinances 
‘was known to Green. ‘There are many verbal variations between the copy 
in tho Book of Ordinances and that on the Charter Roll, and it is evident 
that the transcriber of the former was not mastor of the MS. from which 
hho copied, or that it was very corrupt. ‘The other charters are those of 
Henry I1., of which I beliove that the original nolonger exists, of Richard 
I, and of Henry 111.” 






















































Antiquities mit Corks of Aet Cyd biter. 

By tho Rev. Gneconr Rubors.—A fragment of a remarkably Sno 
intaglio, on sard, of tho best Grock period, found near Kertch in the 
Crimea. The suljoct may be the head of the Tauric Artemis, or possibly 
‘of Iphigenia, her priestess. 

By the Kev. It. P. Costes —Bronze elt of unusual type, found at 
Wrotham, Kent. 

By Mr. Wuttiaw Owes, of Haverfordwest—Two twisted rings of iron, 
diameter about 7 inches ;'on the surface there seem to be slight traces of 
mixed yellow metal ; also en iron object, decayed with rust formed with 
five projections, and bearing resemblaves to a human hand about half life 

‘They were found at * the Rath,” in the parish of Rodbaston, near 
rerfordwest, Pembrokeshire, sometimes called “ St, Leonard's Rath, 
‘an eneampment on the summit of @ conical hill, about four miles NB. of 
that town. It is a circular work with a single fosse, the rampart eo high 
that from the area within no view can be gained of any art of the sure 
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rounding country. A plan and section is given in Mr. Llowellyn’s Memoir 
on the Raths of Pembrokeshire, Archeologia Cambr., third series, vol. x. 
p. 12. Teis said chat it was oceupied in the Civil Wars, and that porto 
of moar had boon dlsinterred near it, A chapel adjacent to hig 
entrenched work was called * Capella S, Leonardi de Castro Symonis,"” 
formerly conneoted with tho Commandery of Slebeck, and near a copious 
spring of water; there is another remarkable spring on tho N.B. side near 
ie vallan., ‘Pho date and purposo of tho iron rings, which have boon pro- 
‘sented by Mr. Owen through the Institute to the British Muscum, are 
oubiful; it had been supposed that thoy might have been the cores or 
frames of certain bronze collars, such possibly as tho beaded torques 
noticed by Mr. Birch in this Journal, vol. ii. p. 32, and mostly formed 
with stout iron rings on which the bronze ornaments wero strung. Iron 
collars have occasionally occurred, supposed to be tho badges of slavery, 
‘and it is believed thai such » mark of sorvitude was not uncommon in 
Anglo-Saxon times. Around the neck of a akeloton found about 1841 nt 
Dorchester, Oxfordshire, with Roman pottery, there was an iron collar 
fastening with a catch of spring. Gent. Mag., Sopt, 1841, p, 303. 

By Sit Gronor Bowrer, Bart., M.P., through Me. Borabard Smith.— 
Roman relics, pottory, calcined bones and remains, with the dorsal eoutum 
‘of the broad-nosed sturgeon, found at Barton Farm, about a mile from 
Abingdon, on tho Oxford side. Tho rains of Barton House, destroyed by 
tho Parliamentarians in the Rebellion, stand on this farm, on’ the property 
er. ‘Tho oxhibition of these vestiges of Roman oecupation 
companied by a fow notes from Dr. Rolleston, Linacro Professor of 
Physiology at Oxford. Tho species of sturgeon above mentioned is taken 
‘ocasionally in tho Solway Firth, but less commonly than the sbarp-nosed 
fish, Acoipenser sturia, abundant in Northern parte of Europe. 
tho sturgeon may, in Roman times, have been taken frequently in tho Ts 
‘it may, howerer, have beon brought from the tidal rivers of remote parts of 
Brituln, « poragrinia «nobilis undis,” an tie designated by Ovid, Ii wal 
known how highly tho fish sometimes called helops was esteemed by the 
Romans; the * pretiosus helops nostris incogoitus undis ” is commended 
in th verses of the poet before mentioned. It may deserve notice that 
Anthony A Wood roeords in his Journal, in 1677,6 the eapturo of a stur- 
eon of Bf. long at Clifton Ferry, about 3 miles lower down the river 
‘than tho spot where the Roman remains brought by Mr. Borabard Smith 
‘wero brought to light, ks 

By Mr. J. B. Lun, F.8.A.—Drawing showing the construction of part 
of the Roman wall of Clermont-Ferrand, in France (Augustonemetum), at a 
spot called tho Blanckseere. Te is formed with half-round plastora, at 

vals of about 9 feet ; each pilaster, or small demi-rounder, measuring. 
ly 3ft in diameter. The height of the wall is about 22 f., constructed 

of bonding tiles, each consisting of three rows of tiles.— 
arrow-heads in groat variety of form, and of knives or 
plemonts of fint, stone celts, d., from Gergovia, the district of the Arverni, 
in the voloanie range near Clermont ; thofr chief city was in vain besieged 
by Cmsar; a very large collection of these relies is to be seen in tho 
Museum at Clormout.—Also drawings of perforated objects of bone, there 






















































































§ Athone Oxon, Tite of Anti. the Redes. Hist Sue, p16 
Wood, edited by the late Dr. Bliss for comin 6 


[BLAMPLES OF ANCIENT ARTILLERY. 








‘oped Tron Guns, the Museum at Clermont, Pros Drawings ty Jotm Edward Lee, Ban, P84. 
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also found, supposed to have boon whistles or portions of flutes. ‘They 
Ihave ooeurred frequently with Roman remains. See Mr. Roach Swith’s 
Roman London, pl. 34.—Diagram showing a portion of construction found 
‘at Caerleon; piers formed of square tiles, and supporting overlapping 
courses, so as to form openings at intervals in liew of arches; similar 
examples of masonry have occurred at other Roman sites; compare Artis” 
Durobrive, pl. 26, fig. 2.—Drawings of throe small pieces of ancient iron 
autllry jn tho Musoum at Clermont; itis not mown where, they were 
found. They are figured on the previous page. The longest, with a 
spite, probably afin it fo a wovdon siock, masires 31 inn fn a 
diameter about 8 inches. We aro indebted to General Lefroy for the fol- 
lowing remarks.— The little guns from Clermont are very eurious 5 the 
cart approah that I can find to such a form is supplied bythe pesos of 
the frst llf of the fifteenth century, givon by Col, Favé in vol. fit of the 
sur le passé ot l'avenir de DArtilléio,” by the Emperor of the 
1.75 these are copied from a MS. ‘de Machinis’ at Venieo, 
‘and originally, I believe, given by Valtorius. From their large calibro 
the guns at Clermont must have been used with stone shot; and, from 
their large powder-chamber, combined with their excessive lightnoss in 
proportion to calibre, they must date from the earliest period, when 
powder was made of equal proportions of the three ingredients, and exees- 
tively weak. We have nothing so old, unless it be the pieces fished up in 
Morecambo Bay, Lancashire, by Mr. Archibald (Archeologia, vol. xxvii. p. 
373), which may be of the fourteenth century.”” 

By Mr. Josera Bewoan, F.S.A.—An iron object of the Roman period, 
‘specimen of a curious class of relies which have sometimes been regarded 
as lamp-holders of homely description—lychnuchi pensilee—bat. probably 
‘aro shoes occasionally used for horses or oxen that had sufered injury in 
the hoof They havo been designated hipposandales, and havo been 
found in various parts of England, Franee, and Germany, mostly near 
Roman remains. Soo Mr. Roach Smith’s Goll, Ant., vol il. p. 128, and 
‘the Catalogue of his Antiquities now in the Britich Museum, p. 78;  re- 
markable specimen found at Blackwater Bridge is figured, Trans. Essex 

Soo., vol. i. p. 108; compare those found near Mayence, Linden- 
‘schmit, Alterth, uns. heidn, Voraeit, Heft xi, Taf. 5 and soveral figured 
Dy tho’ AbbS Cochet, La Seine Inférioure, p. 337. ‘The example in Mr, 
Beldam’s possession was found several years ago near Baldock, Herts, in 
the vicinity of the Teknield Way; it measures about 8 inches in length, by 
Af inches greatest breadth, and is encrusted with fragments of flit, AN 
fron shoo, very similar in fashion and size, is figured in Arch. Journ., 
vol. xi. p. 416, It was found in Lond ot 
of the Institate by the Inte Mr. 0, Ainslie. Another iron relie similar in 
form to that exhibited was found in Hertfordshire in the same neighbourhood 
fn a pit, at a depth of 15 feet, near the Arbury Banks and a covered way 
which led to a copious spring. A drawing of this specimen, now in the 
possession of a chemist at Royston, has been sent by Mr. Beldam, with 
representation of an iron axe of unusual fashion, stated to have been 
found near the same spot. Mr. Beldam brought also a stirrupof iron eased 
vith bron2e, found not fae from the Tekuield Way near Rayston, but no, 
‘as he believes, with the relic last described. He is inclined to attribute it 
to the later part of the fourteenth century, or about 1350—1450. It is 
of a peculiar triangular form, with straight sides ornamented with’ bosses, 
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at intervals; the bosses are engraved with diagonal lines, and there are 
remains of some other ornamentation rather elaborately worked. Tourna- 
ments were often held near Roystoa, and Mr. Beldam suggested the possi- 
‘Might thi object, of unasual charactor, may have Been lot othe 

lertfordshire Downs on some occasion of such popular disports in the times 
of Bdward IIT. or Richard II. iaeabreee: 

By Mr. C. Bowren—A marble statuette of Nereiasus stated to have 
‘been found at Hereulaneum—Foxr camei, one of them, on shell, repre- 
senting the Judgment of Paris, These objects are from the collection of 
the late Mr. Brett ; a notice ‘of the statuette has been given in the Fine 
Arts’ Journal. 

By the Rev. II. M. Scanta.—Drawings, by Mrs. O. 8. Beckett, of the 
torso of a monumental efigy of a lady, and of capital of Norman cha- 
racter, found in the chureh of Bradford-on-Avon during recent restora- 
tions of the chancel. Both relies are decorated with bright coloring. ‘The 
‘costume of the lady, which seems to be late fourteenth century, is euriou 
her hands are joined and raised on her bosom; the gown, cut out at 
armholes, is Ted, the sleeves of the under-dress blue; the headdress is 
flat on the erown of the head, and the hair confined in a laced fret or 
crespine; the gorget is brought up orer the chin and frillod at the margin, 
the faco appearing in a triangular opening, through which the side hair 
may be seen tied up eushion-wise; the coverchief fells loosely on either 
side of the face. ‘This efigy is supposed by Mr. Pettigrew to be the 

ial ‘of Agnes, relict of Heginald de Aula, a benefactor to Bradford, in 
cent. ‘The diseoreries there made will be published in the Journal 
of the British Archeological Association. 

By Mr. J. Ferusnstos.—Photograplis of Maxtoke Cestle, Warvick- 
shire, the picturesque structure now the property of Mr. Fetherston-Dilke, 
by whom the members were hospitably entertained during the Annual 

fccting held at Warwick, and of which a short notice was giren in this 
Sournal, vol. sx. p. 385. 

By Mr. Beoro—Photographs of the Beauchamp Chapel, Warnick, 
and of the sepulchral monuments there preserved. 

‘By Mr. Buatr.—Photographs of the Gothic crowns found at Guarrazar, 
and now in the Musée des Thermes at Paris, These sumptuous ornaments 
have been desrbed by Mr. Albert Way in his Jounal, vol. xi p 258. 
‘he beautiful photographic representations were lately placed in Mr. 
Burtt’s hands at Paris by the Director of the Museum, M. du Sommerard, 
‘to be submitted to the Institute, of which he is an Hon, Member. 

By Mr. Fanner, F.S.A.—A gold ring brooch set with eight uncut rubi 
and sapphires alternately, in colets, which project considerably abore 

Tikewise set with a sapphi 
The intervals between the jeweled colicts are engraved with quatzefol 
and letters, apparontly portions of the posy which is engraved in full on the 
flat reverse of the ring—Jo svi ior Bx LIV Daur: axo.—A pendant 
medallion, enriched on each side with a round nielloed plate, diam. 14 
ineb, mounted in a rim of silver gilt filagree ; the subject of one of the 
nielles is the B. Virgin, seated and giving suck to the infant Saviour; on a 
seroll around the margin is inscribed—oruersimo *LACTE EDVCAYE TB.— 
underneath is the initial V. On the other side is the Precursor, with the 
following inscription on a seroll—xrugvax osuiriscan Tv'r., and under 
the feet of the Baptist is seen the initial B—Cireular ivory medallion in 
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low relief, partly colored and gilded ; diam, 1§ inch. ; the subject is the 
Death of the B. Virgin ; angels support her pillow, the Apostles surround 
hher death-bed. Dato, fftecnth contury.—A enrious enameled plague 
representing Gur Lord seated on the rainbow, his fect upon an orb, the 
wounded side, hands, and feet are shown in striking manner ; from his 
‘mouth proceeds in one direction a branch, and in the other a sword, its 
point being towards the lips of the Saviour; below are kneeling gure 
the B. Virgin and St. John in the background numerous figures ari 
from th on the right of Our Lord is a stately structure at tt 
entrance gate of which St. Peter receives ihe Blessed ; on the loft the 
omon earries off the accursed. Date, late fifteenth century.—A leaf of an 
evameled devotional folding tablet representing St. James the Greater, 
1 shell isin the front of his pilgrim's hat, in his hand he holds a staff 
1 scrip appended to it: the coloring is brilliant. ‘The margins of the 
gurments are sot with sparkling imitative jowels @ pailletes. ~It is att 
uted to Monvaerni ; date about 1450 ; possibly after Martin Scho« 
small enameled pax representing the Resurrection, and a second painted 
with an enthroned figure of the B. Virgin and infant Saviour ; the date 
1557 appears on a small cartouche on the left. ‘This highly finished little 
work is attributed to Penicault.—A little MS. Book of Hours, 
tures and borders elaborately painted with birds, flowers, and insects 
on a gold ground, Flemish art, late fifteenth contury.—A scont-bottle of 
crystal, encased in an elaborately enriched frame of ehased work enameled 
with rich translucent colors, alittle group of Venus with Cupids, also fowers, 
Aragonefies, &e. Tt was obtained in Sweden, but is of Ttalian work. 

By Dr. Wes Wrrataus.—A bronze mortar, supposed to be of Flemish 
workmanship, and bearing an inseription of religious character with the 
date 1698. It was described as from Cacrnarvon Castle, 


March 3, 1865. 
‘The Manaus Cannes, K.G., President, in the Chair. 

‘The noble Marquis, before entering upon the ordinary proceedings of the 
Meoting, alladed with deop regret tothe great loss which the Iustieate had 

tained in the death of the Duke of Northumberland. ‘That sudden and 
ainfal bereavement had fallen very heavily upon those most dear to that 
lamented uobleman, and their sorrow claimed the sincere sympathy of all 
who had enjoyed the privilege of intercourse or friondship with him ; his 
life had been marked by noble beneficence, by the most warm and generous 
encouragement of overy scientific purpose or intelligent enterprise. ‘The 
Duke had long fostered archeological scieneo with princely liberality, and 
the Institute could never forget. how greatly the knowledge of History 
and Antiquities had been promoted in this country throug his powerful 
impulse. 

Lord Tatpor Dz Matamtos said that he could not refrain from bearing 
his tribute of sorrow and of veneration for the memory of the geuerous 
friend and patron whose death they had to deplore, He adverted to the 
important works carried out by the lamented Duke for the elucidation of 
the great monuments of antiquity in the northern counties; he was ever 

tion, and by personal participation to 
purpose for extension of kuowledge or for the welfare of his 
country. Lard ‘Talbot spoke of the warm interest with which the Duke 
hed taken part in the Annual Mecting of the Institute held at Neweastle 
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in 1852; he mentioned the excavations of the station of Bremenium, and 
other works specially undertaken by his Grace's direction, in order to 
stimulate the interost of tho Society in tho remarkable Roman vestiges of 
the north. Many now around him (Lord Talbot observed) would with him- 
self recall thio gratification conferred by the courtesy and weleome with 
which the Tostitute had been recefved at Alnwick Castle. 
Gawox Rock and the Rev. C. H. Hantswonye_ heartily con 
ing expressed by the noble President and Lord Talbot 
‘and, on the suggestion of Mr. Hartshorne, soconded by Mr. W. W. 
‘Wynne, M.P., it was unanimously agreed that the Central Committee 
should bo requested to convey to the Duchess on behalf ofthe Society an 
‘address of heartfelt condolence on her recent painful bereavement, 

General Levnor, R.A., read the following observations on the chambered 
tumulus at New Grange, county Meath, and that- more recently opened at 
Dowth in the same parts of Ireland, and brought for examination a series 
‘of rubbings of incised markiugs which occur on the massive slabs of which 

hambers are formed. 

“The New Grango Tamulus has been opened for 165 years, and, 
although religiously avoided by the native poptlation of the neighbourhood, 
i nt degree the stereduiess which they attributo to all 

the fairy mounts, it has been too often visited and described by antiquaries 
to offer the hope of ang fresh discorery to the explorer. "Inquiries ia 
archeology however sometimes, like physical decay, ‘let in new light, 
through chinks that time has made,” and so it has happened that the 
‘mysterious cireular markings which the researches of Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce have recontly rendered familiar to us, as occurring on the rocks of 
Northumberland, in Argyleshiro, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, have suggested 
speculation whether the well-known serpentine incisions of the clamber 
at New Grange (in which the ingenious Governor Pownall discovered 
Phenician characters) might not really bo referable to the same epoch 
same design as those incised markings. I think that a glanco at 
na and the comparison with any of Dr. Bruce's reproductions of 
the markings occurring near the Choviots will dispel this idea. ‘The New 
Grange Tumulus, itis scarcely necessary to state, is in the county Meath, 
on the north side of the Boyne near Drogheda ; it measures about 280 ft. 
in diameter, and 40 or 50 ft. high. It has been surrounded by a circle of 
tuuhewn monoliths, of which eleven are cither standing or prostrate in situs 
they seem to have been originally about 9 yarls apart, so that it must 
Ihave required at least thiety to surround the mound. Lam not aware that 
any steps have been taken to ascertain the real dimensions of the stones 
still standing, but the largest stands more than 8 ft. out of the ground, 
and is about 17. ft in circumference ; supposing that 3 ft. of the base are 
below the surface, it may weigh 6 or 7 tons; a weight which argues eon- 
siderable mechanical power ou the part of the people who transported and 
erected the stone. All that is known of the discovery of the chamber 
in this mound, which occurred in 1699, will be found in the paper 
ty Edward Lbwyd, tho learned Welsh antiquary, in the Philosophical 
‘Transactions, vol. v.' He makes no mention of the tvo human skeleton 
































































2 Baward Lhwyi's st acorunt of his 1659-1700, will boread'with interest, It 
visit to Now Grange, az relatod in a in given in Nowlands' Mona Aatiqua, p. 
Totter to Rowlands, dated Sligo, March, $14, second edition. 
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suid by subsequent writers to have been discovered lying in the centre, or 
of the pillar stone standing there, or of gold coins, one of Valentinian and 
one of Theodosius, found under that pillar ; he does state, however, that a 
gold coin of Valentinian was fond nest the ap of the mound, and hatin 
the eave ‘ they found several bones, and part of a stag’s (or clso elk’s) head, 
and some otlicr things which I omit, because the laborers differed in their 
‘account of them.’ Irish antiquaries of the present day assign from the 
fourth to the sixth century before the Christian era as the period of the 
‘erection of this monument. 

“T visited Now Grange in January, 1862, and upon that occasion took 
careful internal measurements, and such sketches as the darkness of the 
interior and other difficulties permitted. In September, 1864, however 
some frionds staying in the neighbourhood devoted themselves for two oF 
threo days to the exploration, and at tho cost of personal. sncrifices, 
especially on the part of tho ladies, which will be appreciated by any one 
who has straggled through the narrow entrance, they produced the rubbings, 
now brought for examination, A wash of Indian ink has been laid over 
the raised parts to make the outline more distinet. 

The chamber in the Tumulus of Dowth was first entered in 1847. 
Like that of New Grange, it is cruciform, but with one arm of the cross 
‘much longer than the other. ‘The entrance passage is 28 ft. long, and 
conducts to a chamber about 7 ft. in diameter, the centre of which is 
cecupied by a large hollow stone, which according to the prevailing notion 
{scaled tect Basie ‘To tho Ieft is « reoom, a Ile over 6 fe a 
depth ; in front is a similar recess also 6 ft. in depth, but to the right runs 
off a passage 16 ft. long, which divides at the end into two branches, one 
of them terminates at 5 ft, the other runs 8 ft., when it is stopped by a 
stone across it, but beyond this stone is a place of concealment, extending 
5 fi. further. I derive these details from measurements made by Captain 
Stubbs, not having myself visited this cave. ‘Tho carvings are of tho 
same character as those at New Grange, but they exhibit some peou- 
Tiarties.” 

‘Wo regret to be unable: to place before the readers of the Journal the 
‘curious incised markings of Which facsimiles were brought by General 
Lefroy. ‘The most remarkable of these designs may be ecen in Wakeman’ 
Archaeol rales, p25 1029, and in Sir W. Ry Wilde's Benution of 
‘the Boyne, p. 192.? They consist of spirals, zigeag and lozengy patterns, 
‘concentric curves, also one very peculiar device resembling a palm branch 
or frond of the fer. ‘These markings occur on the stones that form the 
roof of the passage lending to the central chamber, and it is romarkable 
‘that they not only cover portions of exposed surfaces, but extend over those 
parts which undoubtedly wore concealed from view when tho structure 
vas originally raised, and where a tool eould not have reached them. It 


















































# Au abstinct of a leetare read lately letter published by Rowlands in the 
by tho Iter. H. Hstridge at a meeting of Mona Antiqua, in 1722; the next accowat 
file Oxford azchit Soe, may bo found wan by Sir Thomas Molyneux, Discourse 
in Gent. Mag. June, 1865, p. 735. A oncerming Danish Mounds, &., in Ire- 
plan of the subisrranean ‘structure is land, 1725. See also Philos. Trvcs, vol, 
{iven, with some of thespiral decorations, vp. 04; Governor Pownall's Memoinia 
‘ery ienceurately, th role of 1770, Arehwologia, vol. ip. 296)" 
rotation tng hheeded as yotiee by Dr. “Petviey Dublin. Penny 
Conformity in detail, “Now Grange was Journal, vol, i, p. 905; Sic Re Cole 
fret describod by Liwyd, in 1608, n'a Hoave's Tour in Ireland, de, 
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may be inferred that the tooling was worked previously, and tho slabs 
may have been used for some prior purpose, Sir W. Wilde remarks thee 
tho “soribings” seom to have been worked with a tool like the pick: used 
in roughing mill-stones. It may be noticed that they difer from the 
‘numerous markings in Northumberland, each spiral being mostly formed of 
double coil commencing with a central loop, and usually having seven 
turns ; the concentric figures are rare, and the line radiating from a central 
‘cup doos not oceur in any ‘Thre are othor remarkable variations 
which will be found noticed in tho works above cited, and ooeasionally the 
work is in low relief, A feweof tho markings in the Dowth chamber are 
figured in Sir W. Wildo's work, p. 207, 

Me, W. W. B, Wrxxe, M-P., remarked that incised work of similar 
character exists on a cromlcch known as Arthur's Stone, between Barmouth 
and Harlech, Mr, James Yates mado mention of circular markings on an 
‘erect stone near Liverpool. 

A Discourse by Me. T, G, Favsserr, F.S.A., was read, On the present 
state of the Law of Treasure Trove. Printod in this volume, p. 18, ante, 

Lord Taunot stated that in Ireland tho concessions mado, as ia Seot- 
land, by the Treasury-bad been attonded with satisfactory results, and the 
agenoy of the polieo had not becn attended with any hindrance to. the 
rercuo of treasure trove, A great number of precious rele had been 
preserved for the Muscum of the Royal Irish Academy. Lord Talbot thought 
‘that in one rospoet the practice in regard to treasure trove might be moti 
fied with advantage if its application wero extonded, as it had formerly 
‘boon in Scotland, to all ancient relies, instead of being limited to objocts of 
‘gold or silvor, 

Mr. Jou Bvaxs, F.8.A., aftor complimenting Mr. Faussott on tho 
research shown in his discourse, exprossed himself as being of a totally 
Aiorentointon with rogard to many points brought formard, In tho iit 



































placo, he did not at all agreo in rogarding w single ouin of gold. o 
fs constituting treasure, inasmuch as the vory word “thesaurus ” implia 
‘an accumulation of objects, and, moreover, in such casos the maxim De 







‘minimis non curat tex: would apply. next place, he pointed out 
the misoliof that would inva ‘ensuo if, in such cases, for instance, as 
the discovery of Saxon gravos, the objects'in gold and silver ware to be 
claimed by the Crown and separated from those in other metals or mato 
Without undorvaluing national or local museums, ho maintained that no 
ly of coins, could be 
-d without that intimate acquaintance with ancient relies acquired by 
collecting them ; and he regarded any measure aimed at private ecllectors 
‘a8 one calculated to do infinite mischief to the cause of archmological 
science, He was, indeed, surprised that the secretary of ty, 
which depended on srohaologicl tate being Kept li in the country, 
should think that the provention of private stndy and the confning of 
collections of antiquities to public museums could tend to the promotion of 
antiquarian knowledge. Still, the object which all antiquaries nd in 
view, whethor they were advocates of the law which gave to the Crown 
treasure trove or no, was the preservation of antiquities. From what he 
hnad secn, he was fully convinced that any claim that was raised from any 
quarter to objects found tended to cause the concealment of the circun 
stances of the finding, and cven to induee the destruction of the objects 
themselves. He wished to sce the same law which applied toobjects found 
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upon the surface, and which vested them, failing any legitimate owner, in 
the finder, applied to objests found beneath the eurface of the soil. ‘The 
Grown had practically renounced sll elsims to treasure trore by paying to 
the finders the value of all objects surrendered ; and it appeared that this 
modified abrogetion of the royal claims had been accompanied in parts of 
‘the kingdom by beneficial results. What little more was required was the 
abolition ofall claim a8 of right, so that in those parts of the kingdom, at all 
‘events, where treasure belonged to the Crown, there might be no possible 
inducement for concealment ; and this abrogation of claims might be 
accompanied by a public notice, that certain oficals on the part of th 
Government were ready to purchase any objects of antiquity that might be 
found. Mr. Evans believed that if this simple plan were adopted it would 
conduce materially to the preservation of antiquities, and to the acquisition 
of the knowledge afforded by the circumstances under which they were found. 
id local museums would be enriched, and private collectors 
ible cause of complaint. He maintained that there never 
ken notion than. to suppose that objects in a private 
collection were in any way lost to the public. Most of our best archmo- 
logical books were written by those who had acquired their knowledge by 
private eolletions and research, and the dispersion of such collections was 
‘by no means such an unmixed evil as Mr. Faussett supposed. At the sales 
of ‘collections of the’ kind the public museums had the opportunity of 
acquiring any objects of interest that were offered without burdeniog them- 
selves with duplicates, while these opportunities of adding to their callectious 
kept alive the antiquatian zeal of private collectors. The question, whether 
4 valuable antiquity came a few years sooner or Jater into a nat 
collection, was one of not the slightest importance as compared 
whether it was tobe preserved or destroyed, and Mr. 
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that, 
rans advocated the 
ion of all claims such as that of treasure trove, ax being calculated to 
cause the destruction of antiquities, : 

In the course of an animated diseussion which ensued, in which Mr. 











Sprengel Greaves, Q.C., Si Jervoise C. Jervoise, Bart., Mr. James Yat 
Mr. Blasuw, and other members took part, the following remarke by 
John Stuart, secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, were read, 
in reference to the course of proceeding adopted ia North Britain : 

“I am glad to report farorably on the working of our treasure trove 
arrangements. Since they were commenced in 1859 we have received a 
great many curious relies in the precious metals, as well as in bronze, and 
Thave not heard of any serious complaint. ‘There ean be no doubt that the 
‘arrangements. require a delicacy in working, which is not always to be 
found in the offcial mind. The mode of working our law under the 
existing concessions is simple. The Crown being represented in cach 
county by the Sheriff and the Proeurator Fiseal, and the whole of the rural 
constabulary having instructions how to act, ia’any ease where the rumor 
of a find enierges the constable inquires into the circumstances, obtains the 
relies, and lodges them with the Procurator Fiseal, who transmits them to 
the office of the Exchequer in Edinburgh. The Society of Antiquaries 
then communicated with, and practically fixes the remuneration to the 
finder, which is at least the bullion value, generally a little beyond. I 
ceannot say whether the old maxim that what belongs to no one is the king's 
has taken so healthy a root in the natioual mind, that it appears quite a 
hhandsoune practice of dealing to give the actual value for any object thus 
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rendered up ; but soit is that our aystem works, although I can see that it 
would not work well if the officals tried to ride ‘ ronghsshod.’ I attribute 
four suezess to a more general appreciation of historeal relies among all 
lasses than formerly prevailed. Of this I hare experienced some striking 
evidence, Our country is not too large to allow of a general interest 
throughout the whole in one central museum; we have moreover 80 vent 
Inted our antiquarian subjects of lato, and we take such notice of donations 
and additions to the collection, that almost every farm servant as well as 
farmer knows abont the museum.”” 











Antiquities anv Works of Act Exbibiter, 


By Sir Jonx Bonzav, Bart.—A bronze tripod ealdron found,’ 1860, ia 
garden ground, in digging foundations in Bishopsgate Street, Norwich, on 
the property of a person named Howard. It lay four or fre feet below the 
surface. No remarkable relio of antiquity had previously been found at the 
spot, nor anything “indieating traces of ccoupation in Roman times, to 

ealdrons of this description have sometimes been assigned. ‘The 
specimen exbibited is globular, of large dimensions, height 23 fe, diameter 
at the mouth 14 in, ; girth at tho largest part nearly 4ft. It hes a handle 
Projecting at cach side of the rim, forming an acute angle. A ealdron of 
smaller size found in Derbyshire is figured in this Journal, vol. xx. p. 169, 
here notices of others may be found ; sco also the description of one with 
‘an inseribed handle found at Shudy Camps, Cambridgeshire, in this Journal, 
vol. x. p. 262 ; another, found at Chesterfield, is figured in Journ. Arc! 
Ass, vol. viii p. 55; and several small specimens found in Lanarksl 
are figured in the same Journal, vol. x. pl. 3. 

By Sir Troxas Wrssrxorox, Bart, MP.—A pomander ease; date, 
seventeenth century. 

By Mr. J. J. Roorns, M:P.—A. small silver salver found in Cornwall, 
‘on the property of Mr. R. Lake, of Trevannick, near St Austell. It re- 
sembles a sacramental paten ; it has been supposed to have been intended 
for that purpose as part of a portable service used for administration to the 
sick. The diameter measures 24in, ; the disk is raised on a small eireular 
base, eo that the height is fve-cighths. ‘The central part is slightly dished, 
‘and the flat raised rim is ornamented with circles roughly impressed. The 
hhall-marks are the leopard’s head erowned, lion passant, and a black letter 
minuscule 0, indicating the year 1691. "The foot may hare been added ; 
it seems to have been soldered on clumsily after the hall-marks were im- 
pressed on the salver. This piece of plato was given to Mr. Rogers by 
Mr, Lake, who stated that it lind been found in grabbing the stump of an 
‘old bay tree near a path on a part of his grounds at Trovannick formerly in 
possession of Lord Arundel, 

By Mr. B, Greaves, M.P.—Three specimens of mediaeval art, a chisse of 
champlevé enameled work of Limoges ; dato, thirteenth century ; dimen- 
sions, 10 in, by 43 in. ; height, 10Jin. ; it fs ornamented with figures in 
relief representing our Lord, St. Peter, and eight of the Apostles.—Triptyeh, 
mostly of German art ; on the wings are bas-reliofs in silver representing 
Saints ; in the central compartment has been fixed the gable-feshioned end 
‘of a shrine of Limoges work, thirteenth century, surrounded by filigree ; 
this plague represents our Lord upon the cross, with the Blessed Virgin 
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and St, John.—A chdsse, in form of a eross-church, ornamented with 
figures in low relief ond quatrefoiled diapering. Date, fifteenth century. 

'By Mr. Somanr, F.S.A.—Ttalian banver, painted on both sides with a 
representation of the youibfal Tobias bearing a large fish, and guided by 
the Archangel Raphael, who holds a box fur ointments, or a chrismatory 
formed in several compartments, ‘The details are not exactly the same on the 
two sides. Although the painting on this banner, intended for processional 
Purposes, is coarse, yet it belongs to an early Italian period, aud it exhibit 
‘peciliarties of the Siennese school. It probably belonged to some guild or 
‘of medicine, as is suggested by ite evident eonncetion with the 
healing art, The young Tobias was held in special veneration at Pavia, 
Representations of the Archangel Raphael are rare. 

sy the Rey. T. Carteret Mave, ‘of Cheam, Surrey, through Mr. 

‘Warwick King—Pewter chalice and paten lately found under the floor of 
the tower at the church of Cheam. Also fragmenta of eloth of gold, probably 
the orfay of a vestaene, ania buckle much corroded. ‘These relics lay 
with the skeleton, possibly of one of the rectors of Cheam as early as the 
thirteenth een'ury, in a stone coffin, at a depth of only 7 inches at the 
had. Th cali ws at tele sie of the al, apparent oocupyng 
the postion in mlich it had originally been placed.” ‘Pe tower has lately 
Ue taken down ; it was a rele of an eary fabric ; the neve and parts 
of the chancel seemed of rather later date. “The church, according to an 
is 6 of glass in Cruydon Palace noticed by Lysons, was 
burnt by lightning in 1639, and the present walls were rebui in brick in 
TAG. ‘The discovery of a chalice with the interment of a 
Yillage is comparatively rare, although noticed in tombs of 
asties. An instance of such a deposit, how mrred in Surrey in 
frost of Charlwood Chureh, as related in this Journal, vol. xviii. p. 

76, where remarks on the subject may be found. Mr. Warwick King 
brought also from Cheam, by Mr. Maulo’s kind permission, a funcreal 
helmet date about the time of James 1; it may have. been. part of 
the achioronent over tho satly mamarial of Jolin Lard Lolo, 
who died in 1609. Tle was postessor of the remarkable huutin 
lodge called Nousuch, the favorite Fosort of Queen Elizabeth, near Cheat, 
[is tomb on the northside of the chaneel is decerbed by Manning, Hist. 
Surrey, vol. ii. p. 474, and it has been figured by Sandford, Geneal. Hist., 
p-423._ A portrait of Lord Lamley is there shown, also noticed by Aubrey 
his Hist. of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 112; it was of circular form, described 
fincly painted on a tablet of wood banging against the east wall of tho 
chancel near the monument. Mr. Maule informs us that there is not even 
4 taditon of such a portraitre, 

By Mr. W. J. Beaszanp Suir —German hunting-knife, the gripe of 
doer’s horn ; the mounting of the hilt and seabbard of steel engraved ; the 
Jatter contains a ease for tree small instruments ; the date, 1624, in open 
work, may be noticed on the steel mouthpiece. The blade is heary, being 
Apparently intended for chopping, and ts stamped with mids aa forge 












































Dasist Grtzrr—Portious of a glass vessel, with the 

ly iridescent, through dceomposition by the action of 

moisture. It was found in taking down the church at Geldestone, 
Norfolk. 

By Mr, Stoant Kstut,—Ivory casket for relies, from the church of St. 
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‘Muthias at Troves. ‘The lid is ridged, like a high-pitched root ; the mount- 
{ngs and clamps of gilt motal were lately restored by Messrs, Hardman: 








‘Tho desire had been strongly expressed that the members of the Iustitute 
right be permitted to inspect the entire series of drawings of examples of 
ancient painted glass in England, by their lamented friend Mr. Wiueton, 
previously to their being deposited, in accordance with his last wish, in 
British Museum. "The opportunity of examining so instrustive a collection 
ould not fail to be waruily appreciated by all persons interested in the 
special branch of medieval art which he had so successfully labore to 
illustrate, It was announced that Mrs. Winston, his relict, most kindly 
acceded to the wish ; arrangements had been satisfactorily made by th 
Central Committee of the Institute; the exhibition would be open to th 
members from March 27th to April 8th, at. the rooms of the 
Society, through the courteous permission of their Council. Mr. Gambier 
Parry hd favored the Institute by the promise to give discourse on the 
Art and tho Artiste of Glass Painting, with espocial, reference to the 
‘oxamples ao effectively brought together in Mr. Winston's dravings. 

‘Tho exhibition took place accordingly ; the arrangement of the large 
collection of drawings, 772 in number, being carried out under the obliging 
caro and direction of Mr. Oldfield, Me. C. Tucker, and Professor Delamotie, 
4 cxtalague was Kindly supple, with some intodusory remarks, by Mr, 

. Waring. 

On March Sst Mr, Gambior Parry delivered his promised discourse to a 
numerous audiouce in the rooms of the Arundel Svciety. In accordance 
with previous arrangement with the Beclesiclogical Society it has beon 
published in theie ‘Transactions.’ A wall merited tribute was paid to the 
memory of Mr, Winston, whoso name, Mr. Parry remarked, must ove 
stand at tho hond of those who, in thoir various ways, have revived tho Art 
of Glass-painting. “In this country we owo to Mr. Winston’s devotion to 
Hin art ndbtof goat grttuie. Hy ins aocuntitad a grea sare of 
procedonts, and has written with excellent judgment upon thom, It is for 
us to hope that others will take up this groat art whore he has been #0 
iriovouely lost to it. Te ia to bo hoped Unt a more enlightened public. 
interest may be drawn towards its that ite individuality as an iudopendent 
branch of art will bo more clearly appreciated, and its gonius given its 
propor scope, ‘There neoil then bo no fear for it, As an Art it will the 
stand firm on the sure ground ofits own merits.” 
































































1 Boclosiologat, vol. xsvi, N.S. p. prlos. 1s. 6d. Mr. Waring’s Catalogue of 
143, No. 168, dune, 1805; to be obtained Me. Winston's drawings may be obtained 
from Ste, Masters, $8, Alersgatostroct; at the Office of the Institute, 





of Moar, Parker, Oxford aud London ; 


Archacological Entelligence. 

‘Tar Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeclogical Association will bo 
held at Douglas, Isle of Man, on Aug. 21, and the four following days. 

‘The Congress of the British Archmological Association will take place 
at Durham, Aug. 21 to 26; His Grace the Duke of Cleveland, K.G., 
President, 

"The Hon. See. of the Leicestershire Archit. and Archaol. Soc., Mr. 
‘Thomas North, announces for immediate publication (price, on best paper, 
Ato, one guinea, ordinary paper 10s. 6d.) a Cironicle of the Church of St. 
Martin, Leicester, temp. Hen. VIII., Edw. VL, Mary and Elizabeth, with 
notices of the Minor Altars and Guilds. Subscribers’ names are roceived 
by Messrs. Crossley and Clarko, Leicester, from whom a detailed abstract 
of the contents of the proposed volume may be obtained, The work will 
contain the results of careful investigation of documents, which, although 
immediately connected with the locality, throw light generally upon church 
affsirs and the ecclesiastical antiquities of the period. 

We recommend with pleasure, especially to archaeslogists who may take 
art in our annual meeting at Dorchester, the recently published Map of 
Dorsetshire on a large seelo (27 in. by'21 in), giving the sites of its 
nnomeroos Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and vestiges; from the personal 
researches of Mr. Charles Warne, F.S.A. This valuable map, which may 
claim notice as the most elaborate contribution to the ancient geography of 
any county, is printed in tints, and the sites colored according to. their 
lassifcation. As an accompaniment Mr. Warne has also published a 

the best examples of each period are pointed out, and 
ox to the map; along i 
to tho antiquarian visitor 
Dorset. ‘The price of the map, mounted on cloth in a case, is 12s. 6d. 5 
or, with the index, 18s. Londen: D. Sydesham, 104, Edgware Read. 
The first part of Mr. Warne’s imporiant work on the Celtic Tumuli of 
Dorset is in the press, and nearly ready for issue to the subscribers. 

‘The Rev, Reber: Willams has completed his laborious undertaking, the 
Lexicon Cornu-Britemnicum,” a dictionary of the ancient language of 
Cornwall in which the words ae cluedated by examples from the Cornish 
words now remaining ; the synonyme are also given in the eognate dialects 
of Welsh, Armorie, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx. ‘The two concluding parts of 
this work have recently been issued to the subscribers. A few copies 
remain in the hands of the author, to whom applications may be addressed, 
Rhydyeroesen, Oswestry. 

‘A now edition is announced by Messrs. Parker of the Inquiry into the 
Siyles of Ancient Glass Painting, especially in England, by our lamented 
friend, Charles Winston. ‘This valuable manual has for some years’ been 
‘out of print; it will now be reproduced with his eorrections, and a series of 
his letters, deseribing improved methods of manufacturing and coloring 
glass, The volume of Mr. Winston's Memoirs on the Art of Glass 
Painting, chiefly contributed by him at the meetings of the Institute, will 
‘lao forthwith be published by Mr. Murray, with numerous evlored plates 
‘and other illustrations from Mr. Winston's drawings of ancient exampl 
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The Archacological Journal, 


JUNE, 1865. 





NOTICES OF THE EXAMINATION OF ANCIENT GRAVE-HILIS IN 
‘DHE NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE, 


I. Barrows near Bbberston and the Soamridge Dikes ; the Danes! Graves barrows 
‘near Whitby an Thlrvke 


iy the Rey, WILLTAM ORBENWELE, 2A. 


Tun purposo of the present memoir is to give an account 
ofthe examination of several grave-hills, which was mado 
during the course of the year 1864, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. ‘he district in which’ they were found, rich 
in early remains, is that tract of high ground between the 
‘Tees and Derwent, bounded by the sea on the east, and by 
the plain of York and tho vale of Mowbray on the west, 

‘Tt may be thought that so many accounts have been given 
of the facts connected with primitive interments, that nothing 
can be added, and that any fresh record is only a repetition 
of well-known details, which can bring no additional data to 
the stock of knowledge that wo already possess. Such is, 
however, a mistaken idea. No two interments present quite 
the same features, and each one that is examined is valuable, 
eithor as a confirmation of views not as yet based on a, suffi- 
ciently exact or wide foundation, or as giving some new fact 
which may modify, or perhaps destroy, the theory which, in 
such matters, we are sometimes obliged to erect, 

‘When we enter upon the consideration of a subject such as 
the history of the tribes which occupied our country previous 
to the Roman invasion, and travel back into an age upon 
which the light of history sheds no rays, our course is meces- 
arily tentative. We deal, indeed, with facts which are in 
themselves absolutely true, for there can bo no misreading or 
corrupt passage, no prejudiced or false account, in the bronze 
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dagger or the flint arrow-head which we find laid beside the 
body of its owner, but the inference that we draw may be 
more false than the figments of a Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
‘And therefore the value of accumulated facts cannot be over- 
rated, Weneed to heap fiint on fiint, to add bronze to bronze, 
in order that the base of our theory may be laid upon the 
firm substructure of well-sifted and oft-recurring detail ; and 
cach additional object that we gather, each new feature that 
we bring to light, is not only not superfluous, but is neces- 
sary, as giving strength to the foundation we have laid, or 
as adding another stone to the fabric which is being raised 
upon it, 

‘The district with which I deal abounds with the sepul- 
chral remains of its early ocoupants. As the eye travels 
along the ridges which form divisions between the lovely 
dales, so thickly interspersed amongst the heathy uplands of 
Cleveland, it catches every here and there the rounded out- 
line of the houes,’ as the’ grave-hills are there called, which 
are the resting-places of the chieftains or other early inhabi- 
tants of the district. They form, indeed, a distinctive feature 
in the landscape, and, from their frequency, give the impres- 
sion that either the country was then thickly peopled, or the 
period during which they were raised was a lengthy one. 
‘As a rule they crown the heights? and we can scarcely 
aveid the thought, that, as the dagger or the arrow was 
laid by the hunter-warrior’s side, or the necklace was hung 
in death around the neck of her whom it adorned in life, in 
each case for use or ornament in another world, so the chief 
was buried where his family or tribe fondly thought that his. 
eye might range over the valley where he had ruled, or the 
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hills where the stag? and the boar had often, amongst the 
primeval oaks, fallen a victim to his bow and spear. 

‘The tribes settled in the north-eastern parts of Yorkshire, 
tho sepulchral remains of which this paper illustrates, were 
undoubtedly of kindred origin and habits with those located 
farther north, as, for instance, in Northumberland. ‘The 
similarity of the mode of interment, the fabric and orna- 
mentation of the burial urns} the identity of weapons and 
implements, as well as the marked character of the erania, 
prove this beyond questioning. And yet, with so many 
‘well-defined points of resemblance, theré are also such great 
differences a8 suffice to show that, though the same people, 
they lived in these two localities under quite dilferent 
systoms, 

We find in both districts the same modo of constructing 
the habitations ; for, though in the North Riding the foun- 
dation of the hut is generally a circular hollow, sunk in the 
surface of the ground? yet I have found near Ebberston, in 
connection with an entrance through the well-known Seam- 
ridge Dikes, a number of hut-circles,® constructed in exactl 
the same manner as those s0 common in Northumberland. 
The incised rocks,’ first discovered in the same county, 
and since found spread over a wide area, which takes in 
Scotland and Dorsetshire, and extends to Ireland, these 
rocks, marked with the mysterious concentric circles, also 
occur in this district of Yorkshire. Near Robin Hood's 
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Bay, a rock* was found which had several series of circles 
cut upon it, and in connection with interments at Claughton 
Moor, near Scarborough, and in a tumulus at Way Hag, 
near Hackness, the same symbols have been discovered en- 
graved upon slabs, which, apparently, had formed the covers 
of burial places. But, when we look at the arrangements 
for defence, we find a difference so strongly marked, that it 
cannot fail to strike any one who is acquainted with the two 
districts ; a difference which assuredly betokens a political 
state and government among these tribes widely dissimilar. 
In Northumberland every hill-end has its place of defence, 
in somo instances? two ‘or threo in connection, each one 
stronger than the other. ‘They are provided with enclosures 
for cattle, and covered ways for concealed ingress and egress. 
These fortlets, in many cases not above a mile apart, are 80 
numerous, that in a day's walk some dozen or more may 
easily be visited. Can we come to any other conclusion than 
that we have in this the evidence of a number of small tribes 
living in a constant state of feud and warfare," probably about 
‘bunting-grounds and pasturage, each tribe independent to 
some extent of the others, though possibly all, for certain pur- 
poses, joined into a general confederation by some bond of 
litical, and therefore, at that time, of religious union? In 
orkshire, on the contrary, at least in the district under 
consideration, there is an almost entire absence of the like 
places of defence. Though a few are found, at wide inter- 
vals, such as the camp on Eston Nab, the Cawthorn 
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Camps, and others, as a rule it may be said that the people 
lived without any fortified positions. It is true that. there 
are the remains in several places-of long lines of mounds and 
ditches, in some instances, as tho Scamridge Dikes, of con- ° 
siderable strength ; yet these appear to be rather’ a pro- 
vision to prevent-the driving off of cattle, or divisions between 
tribes, than defensive places of refuge against a neighbouring 
enemy. This singular absence of forts and camps, present: 
ing, as it does, so marked a contrast to what is found in 
Northumberland, appears, therefore, to furnish an almost 
conclusive proof of a stato of society and government com- 
lotely different in the two districts. Whereas, in Northum- 
Ferland wo havo this evidence to show the presence of many 
and hostile tribes, in Yorkshire all the evidenco seems to 
point to a union under one head, and, in consequence, to the 
absence of frequent wars, and therefore of any necessity for 
numerous places of defence. Another remarkable cireum- 
stance in couneetion with the country we are treating of 
deserves notice ; and tho more so, because wo shall find that 
tho objects in question are frequent accompaniments of in- 
terments. ‘This is the profusion of weapons and implements 
of flint scattered over the surface, In some localities it is 
no exaggeration to say that they are found by thousands ; 
arrow-heads, knives, saws, and the so-called “ thumb-flints,’ 
tho last the most numerous of all, and presenting many 
varieties of form. ‘That these flint articles were manufac- 
tured upon the spot where they are found is certain, from 
the abundance of refuse pieces, chippings and fakes, which 
are, as might be expected, more plentiful than the manufac- 
tured implements. It is difficult. to account for their being 
found in such large quantities ; the more so, because flint is 
quite foreign to the district ;* but itis still more dificult to 
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ascertain the material which in other districts equally peopled 
by the same tribes occupied the place of flint * for the fabrica- 
tion of weapons and tools, Many a weary day might be 

+ spent by the most careful searcher, in Northumberland, before 
he found a single object of flint. 

I will now proceed to give an account of each of the 
barrows in the order in which they were examined. 

‘The first, [4,] situated two and a-half miles north of Ebber- 
ston, and about halfa mile west of the Scamridge Dikes, 
‘was opened on March 22nd and 23rd, 1864. It was a true 
“Jong barrow,” of a type rare in Yorkshire, and not com- 
mon in any part of England, It lay nearly east and west, 
and was 165 feet long, with a breadth of 46 feet at the west 
and 54 feet at the east end, the average height being about 
8 feet. It was formed, with the exceptions hereafter men- 
tioned, of oolite rubble, with some mixture of clay and earth, 
anda thin layer of soil upon the surface, due probably to the 
decay of the vegetable growth of centuries. ‘The examination 
vas commenced by making a cut through the barrow at the 
west end. This, as I anticipated, judging from what had 
occurred in the long barrows of Gloucestershire and Wilts, 
brought to light no interment. About 5 feet from the ex- 
terior, on the north side, we came upon a regularly built wall 
of flat limestone flags carefully imbedded in clay. This wall 
extended in width about 8 feet towards the centre of the 
Darrow, when we again came upon the rubble and clay of 
which the mound was formed. I cannot state how far east 
this wall was carried ; it may have extended the whole length 
of the barrow; the cut was 10 feet wide, and the wall 
stretched through it and beyond it on either side* A second 
cut was next made, about 20 feet from the east end, and on 
the south side, where a slight opening had been made on 
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some previous occasion, ‘This opening, however, did not 
extend above 15 feet from the outside. Just beyond the 
limit of this former cutting, and disturbed to some extent by 
the falling down of rubble at the end of it, we found an in- 
terment of an unburnt body. On account of the distur 
bance to which the body had been subjected, it was not 
possible to determine whether it had been deposited at full 
Jength or doubled up; from the narrow compass, however, 
within which the bones were found, I think it is scarcely 
possible that it had been laid at full length. This, I feel 
satisfied, was a secondary interment, and having no con- 
nection with the people who first raised the mound, It was 
apart from the rest of the bodies, and at some distance from 
the centro of the barrow, where the principal doposit of 
bones was found. The skull from this interment, of a very 
different typo from all the others discovered in the barrow, 
is No.'L of those of which a minute account is to be found 
in the Table given hereafter, 

On coming near the centre, a difference in the material 
was observed ; the mixed rubble, clay and earth closely 
compacted—so close in fact, that to work it was almost like 
quarrying stone—gave placo to loose oolite rubble. This 
ultimately proved to be a trench® 34 feet wide, running 
east and west from the east end of the barrow towards the 
middle for about forty fect. ‘This trench was 8 feet deep, 
and had above it 2 feet of earth and small stones, the bottom 
resting upon a thick stratum of forced clay, which again was 
laid upon the natural surface of the ground. In the trench 
were found the original interments ; the mode of burial and 
the state of the bodies were very remarkable, Amongst the 
loose rubble were placed the remains of about fourteen 
bodies, not laid in any order, but the broken bones scattered 
and lying in the most confused manner—half a jaw, for 
instance, resting upon part of a thigh-bone, and a fragment 
of a skull amongst the bones of a foot, whilst other portions 
of the same skull were found some feet apart. Nor was 
this disarrangement due to any subsequent disturbance of 
the barrow ; on the contrary, there were most certain indi- 
cations that the bones had been so deposited originally. 
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From the broken and dislocated state in which they were 
found—no two in their relative positions—there can be 
little doubt that before they were entombed the flesh must 
have beon removed ; and this fact, together with the evi- 
dence of violent fracture of at least two of the skulls, at or 
before death, suggests a theory which will presently be 
considered. The opening was cut into the trench about 
mid-way; and as it was explored towards the east we 
came upon signs of burning, at. fist slight, but gradually 
becoming more evident, in burnt earth, stones, and bones, 
together with charcoal, until, at the east end, the oolitic 
limestone became lime, and all traces of bone had disap- 
peared. As we explored it towards the west, the deposit of 
bones became gradually more sparing, until, before reachin, 

the extremity of the trench, all remains of bone had ceased. 
Immediately beyond the western extremity of the trench, 
we came upon a regularly constructed cairn of stones, 
carefully laid in order from a centre; here our hopes rose 
high, in anticipation of finding beneath it the remains of 
the person in whose honor so large a mound had been 
raised ; nothing, however, was seen when the pile was re- 
moved but the layer of forced clay before mentioned ; nor, 
indeed, was there the slightest appearance of a body having 
rested below the cairn, which, being enclosed within the 
larger mound, must necessarily have been constructed 
before it. No trace of metal, no fragment of pottery or of 
flint, was found in this barrow. The complete calcining of 
the stones at the east end of the trench, and the gradual 
disappearance of burning as the trench was examined 
towards the west, seems to show that the fire had been 
applied at the east end, and after the trench had been filled 
in with the oolite rubble, among which the unburnt bones 
had been deposited. ‘This singular mode of interment has 
no parallel, so far as my experience serves, except in a simi. 
larly-shaped barrow upon the wolds six miles south-east of 
Ebberston. About two years ago, the east end of that 
barrow was removed for the purpose of burning the stone 
for lime, when a trench similar to that in the Scamridge 
grave-bill was found, running, likewise, east and west. The 
east end of this trench was filled with perfectly calcined 
limestone, whilst, farther west, no trace of burning appeared. 
Amongst the rubble which filled the trench was found, with 
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other broken bones, a perfect skull. Unfortunately, this was 
not preserved; and it cannot, thorefore, be compared with 
those from the Scamridge barrow. 

‘The remarkable naturé of grave-mounds of this class, the 
“long barrow,” and of the skulls which they have been found 
to contain, calls for some remarks. ‘They are nearly always 
placed, approximately, east and west, and have the inter 
ments at the east end” ‘hey occur more abundantly in 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire than in avy other part of 
England. In districts where stone is found of a kind 
suitable for such a purpose, they contain a long cham- 
ber,’ at the east end, formed of large slabs, and in some 
cases having offsets. Where stone is wanting, the inter- 
ments are found deposited upon or nearly upon the natural 
surface’, also at tho east end, but the long barrows of the 
south-west of England do not appear to have had any 
trench similar to that in the Scamridge mound, ‘They al, 
chambered or not, contain unburnt bodies, which present 
marked peculiarities! The skulls are distinctly dolicho- 
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cephalous,? and of a type quite different from those found in 
the round barrows ; whilst, in many instances as at Scam- 
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ridge, some of the bodies have been subjected to violence and 
mutilation, the skulls being broken into pieces, apparently by a 
blunt instrument, sich as a stone hatchet or a club. “At 
Scamridge the flesh must have been removed from the bones 
before they were buried, or they would not have been found 
displaced in the manner above described. This strange 
breakage of the skulls and removal of the flesh suggest prac- 
tices, at the burial of these people, which even historic evi- 
dence might lead us to look for. It appears to me, that, in 
these broken skulls and disjointed bones, we have the result 
of feasts, at. the interment, where slaves, captives, or others 
‘were slain and eaten. In what other way are we to account 
for the circumstances connected with theso deposits? If 
they were the bodies of persons slain in war, we might indeed 
find the cleft skull and the broken bones, but the accidents 
of war do not account for the scattered state in which the 
bones are found, and that in cases where no subsequent dis- 
turbance appears to have displaced them. And though 
anthropophagism may appear so repugnant to us, that we 
can scarcely realise its ever having occurred in out country, 
yet it has been so universal, that we may, from this very 
universality, admit the possibility that the early inhabitants 
of Britain may have practised it. But we have, beyond this, 
the authority of ancient writers, that, at a time many con- 
turies probably after-the period when these long barrows 
were raised, cannibalism was common in Britain and the adja- 
cent countries. I leave the facts as I have described them, 
and which present so remarkable a feature in the Scamridge 
barrow, to the consideration of tho reader, only repeating 
that the circumstances are consistent with’ the supposition 
that these broken bones had been the relics of the funeral 
feast, but scarcely, I think, with any other hypothesis. 

It is probable that in these long barrows we have the 
earliest sepulchral remains in Britain’ Their great extent, 
and the disproportion between the size of the mound and 
that of the place of burial within it, betokens high antiquity, 
No trace of metal has been found with the interments, and in 
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many of them, as at Scamridge, no implements or weapons of 
any kind have occurred. It is doubtful also whether any 
pottery, of the same date as the original burials, has been dis- 
covered inalong barrow.’ The presumption then is in favor of 
their having been raised by a people ignorant of metal, though, 
of course, no proof of such ignorance can be alleged from its 
absence, Making, however, all the circumstances into con~ 
sideration, I am inclined to attribute them to a stonc-using 
race, which was supplanted or intruded upon by one ac 
quainted with bronze, and whose burial places remain in the 
round barrows described in this mem This view is 
strengthened, I think, ‘by the craniological features of tho 
long-barrow skulls, ‘They certainly possess a marked cha- 
rater, and one which, I agree with Dr, Thurnam in thinking, 
is typical of distinct race. Had one or two of the long 
barrows afforded the dolichocephalic skull, whilst others had 
given us skulls similar to those of the round barrows and 
the short cists, perhaps no theory of distinct races would 
have been tenable. But the long barrows have, hitherto, 
universally produced the dolichocephalic skull, which, taken 
in connection with the shape and method of the mound, the 
absence of metal and perhaps of pottery, and the manner of 
the burial, affords strong grounds for believing that, in them, 
we have the places of sepulture of a different and an earlier 
race than the bronze-using people to whom tho round 
barrows belong. 

‘The barrows next examined [2] lie a little beyond the dis- 
trict which we have been considering. ‘They are found in a 
hollow in the chalk hills of the wolds, about four miles north of 
Driffield. They are called the Danes’ Graves, and number 
nearly two hundred," lying close together in a wood. Several 
wore opened a few years ago by tho Yorkshire Antiquarian 
Society, but the greater number have been destroyed in 
digging for rabbits. I examined fourteen of these barrows 
ou March 27th and 28th. They are all small, from 16 to 24 
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fe, in diameter, and from 2 to 4 ft. in height, and are formed 
of chalk-rubble, the material at hand. ‘The interment, in 
every one which I examined, as I believe was the case in those 
previously opened, was contained in an oblong hollow made 
in the natural surfaco, and tho bodies appear to have been laid 
therein without coffins, As all the interments were, except 
in some unimportant particulars, similar, I will give the 
general character of the burial, noting separately those which 
prosonted any exceptional features. The bodies® were 
doubled up, 80 as to suggest that they must have been 
tightly swathed, in order to bring them into the required 
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shape; the hands were placed upon the chin, the bodies 
wore laid some on the left side, some on the right ;° of those 
which were sufficiently perfect to determine this, six wero 
on the left and five on the right side ; and, whilst seven had 
the head to the north, or to the west and east of north, two 
had the head to the south-west, one to the west, and one to 
‘the east. In one instance two bodies were interred in the 
same barrow ; the first, that of a child about five years old, 
just below the summit of the mound; the second, that of an 
‘old person, and, judging from the imperfect pelvic bones, 
most probably a male, in the usual hollow made in tho 
natural surface of the ground. In three of the graves an 
wn had been placed close behind the head; these urns, 
however, were so much decayed that the shape can scarcely 
be ascertained. They are quite plain, pale grey-colored on 
the exterior, but of a dark-colored ware in the middle, full 
of small pieces of stone. ‘These urns are well formed by the 
hand, with the lip slightly turned over, and they measure a 
little under 5 in. in height. The most remarkable interment, 
{c] was that of a man, laid upon his right side, and with his 
ead to the west; lying close to the mouth, s0 close that 
some of the teeth are discolored by the oxidation of the 
metal, was a piece of iron, too much corroded to assign any 
certain use to it (see woodcut, fig. 1, half orig. size). On each 
side of the man were placed two goats, their heads like his 
to the west. ‘Tho ocourrence of a goat with an interment is 
exceedingly rare; we have numerous instances where a horse, 
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Ox, deer, boar, or dog has been buried with a man, but 
exeopt this at Danesdale, I only know of tivo other cases 
where a goat has been found associated with a burial.! 
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In the almost entire absence of weapons or implements in 
these barrows, it is difficult to arrive at any conclusion as to 
the period of their erection, or the people by whom they 
were made, The name “ Danes’ Graves” cannot, I think, 
be taken as proof of their Danish origin, for that designation 
has been frequently applied to camps, lines of entrenchment, 
and barrows,? which have certainly no connection with that 
people, The cruelties practised by the Danes seem to havo 
made go strong an impression, that the people who suffered 
by them appear, sometimes, to have called cortain works of 
unknown origin after the name of their oppressors, just as 
similar remains were named after the Devil. At the same 
time some weight must be allowed to the popular tradition, 
and if nothing about these grave-hills is inconsistent with a 
Scandinavian origin, it is only fair to admit. the probability 
of their being the burial-mounds of some Danish settlers.> 
My own opinion is against their Scandinavian origin. ‘The 
mode of interment is unlike any which has been found in 
Denmark, Norway, or Sweden ; I do not make this assertion 
upon my own authority, but on that of Mr. 0. F, Herbst, of 
Copenhagen, the Scandinavian archeologist, to whom my. 
notes of these barrows were submitted. The pottery also is 
not such as is found in Danish grave-mounds, either in shape 
or fabric. On the other hand, if we attribute these mounds 
toa tribe of kindred origin with those who buried under the 
ordinary round barrows, we are met by more than one diffi- 
culty. ‘The bodies in the “ Danes’ Graves” had been interred 
in a much more contracted position than is usual in the 
“British” burials. The great number of these barrows, and 
their close grouping, are also peculiar features ; for, though 
two or more “British” grave-bills are frequently found 
together, they are never massed like graves in a. church- 
yard, as at the “ Danes’ Graves.” The crania, as will be seen 
from Dr. Thurnam’s account, are not of the brachycephalic 
type, 80 distinctive of those found in the round barrows 
and stone cists, but approach nearer to the long Scandi- 
navian type ; a fact of great importance, when the number of 
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skulls examined is considered. The pottery is neither in 
shape or color like that of which so many specimens are 
described in this memoir, and it also differs from it in the 
absence of ornamentation, but it is still more unlike Scan- 
dinayian or Anglo-Saxon ware. The presence of iron indi- 
cates a comparatively late period; but the nature of, the 
objects found, whether of iron or bronze,* gives little, if any, 
clue to the origin of these barrows. I therefore prefer, in 
the absence of any distinctive data, to offer no conjecture as 
to the people to whom these burials belong, nor do I think 
that further examination would add much information to 
that which we already possess, 

April 20th, August 30th and 31st, and September Ist, 
were occupied in examining two “houes” on the moors, 
about two miles south-west of Egton Bridge, near Whitby. 
One of these, called “William Houe,” had been in great 

rt removed to make a road, passing close by it. It must 
have been, originally, not less than 80 ft, in’ diameter, and 
was formed entirely of stones. When the greater part was 
taken awny, forty-seven years ago, several urns were found. 
I examined nearly the whole of that which remained, and 
found two interments of burnt bodies. Tho first [p], which 
was at the south-east side of the barrow, was laid upon the 
natural surface, and extended over an arca of about 3 ft, in 
diameter ; the burnt bones, interspersed with fragments of 
charcoal, were scattored on the surface, and amongst them 
were placed, here and there, at intervals of several inches, 
fifteen jet bends (seo woodcut, fig. 2), which had doubtless 
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deposited. ‘The bonds had been unstrung, and strewn amongst 
the burnt bones, after they wero cold, for there was not the 
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slightest trace of the action of fire upon the jet. Fourteen 
of the beads are cylindrical, swelling in the middle, and 
meastiro in Iength from 1 in. to 1}. in. ; the remaining bead 
is of an oblong square form. They are all perforated with groat 
regularity ; and ‘this, together with the narrowness of the 
piercing, makes it almost certain that the drilling must have 
‘been worked by a metal implement. ‘The other interment [z] 
lay:just: east of the ‘centre of the “houe,” and about 3 ft. 
above the original surface of the ground. An un was 
found, surrounded by burnt bones, placed without any pro~ 
tection amongst the stones of which the barrow was formed. 
‘This urn, flower-pot shaped, is 54 in. high, 6 in, wide at the 
rim, 2} in. at the base ; it is ornamented with four lines of 
impressions, herring-bone fashion, round the upper two 
inches ; the impressions are formed probably by a square- 
ended piece of wood or bone; the lip has, on the inner 
surface, a row of similar impressions.’ Some burnt flint, 
chippings. were found scattered amongst the material of 
which the barrow was made. I, at the same time, examined 
thoroughly « barrow, consisting entirely of stones, [¥], about, 
50 yds. north of “ William Houe.” This, though it had beon 
disturbed in digging stone for tho road, had never been. 
touched in the centre ; however, except some burnt stories, 
charcoal, two pieces of burnt, and two of unburnt, flint, no 
signs of an interment were discovered. 

‘On April 21st and 22nd, I opened two of the “Three 
Houes” on Egton South Moor. The northernmost barrow 
{el first examined is 68 ft. in diameter, and 8 ft. high. Ibis 
formed of alternate layers of sand and turf, with here and 
there a stone at wide intervals, and had never previously 
been disturbed, the bands of yellow sand and dark-colored 
turf showing a beautiful section as we proceoded. We cut 
a trench 12 ft. wide from the south side, through the centre, 
and then extended it parallel to the outside, towards the 
east and west, for 40 ft. on each side of our first cutting. 
‘Two interments of burnt bodies were discovered; the first 
was 9 ft, from the outside of the mound, on the south side, 
and only 14 in. below the surface of the houe; nothing was 
found with it; the second occurred 9 ft, east of the centre, 
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and was 4 ft. below the surface of the houe, neither was 
anything found with it. I believe that this last was the 
original interment, and that it was intended to be in the 
centre of the barrow; that, however, had been lost in 
throwing up so large a mass of material. ‘The examination 
was carried out for a considerable distance round the centre 
without finding any other burial, and I feel convinced that 
in this deposit—without urn, implement, or even a piece of 
flint we have the interment of the person in whose honor 
the barrow was raised. A fragment of burnt flint was 
found on the S.E. side amongst the material of the houe. 

‘The middle mound of the “Three Houes” [1] was ex- 
amined by cutting a trench 16 ft. wide at the exterior, and 
narrowing to 12 feet at the centre, beyond which it was 
carried above 8 ft. This houe, 40 ft. in diameter, 5 ft. high, 
was, like the first, formed of alternate layers of sand and 
turf, Nothing was found in it. ‘Though the cutting was so 
extensive, I fear that we missed the interment, and I resorvo 
to a future opportunity a further examination, 

‘The barrows next ‘examined were equally disappointing. 
‘They were situated upon the Hambleton ‘Training Ground, 
near Thirsk, and were two undisturbed grave-hills, amongst 
several already opened, which oceupy a position overlooking 
the great plain of York. ‘They possess a view of almost un- 
rivalled extent, standing as they do on the verge of the 
limestone cliffs that formed the shore of the sea, which, 
once occupying the plain of York, rolled its waves against 
that massive barrier. 

‘The first [1] was examined on April 25th ; it Jay on the E. 
side of the Casten Dike, an earthwork which runs for some 
miles parallel to the range of the clifls, It was situated a 
few hundred yards from a small fortified place on the very 
edge of the crag, which, in fact, forms one tite of its defences, 
The barrow, 68 ft. in diameter, 3} ft. high, was entirely of 
sand. We opened it by a cut 12 ft. wide, carried through 
the centre from the south side, and supplemented by another 
trench 14 ft, wide, which extended about 30 ft. along the 
south and south-east side. Just south-east of the centre, on 
the natural surface, was a space 3 ft. in diameter, covered 
with burnt earth and charcoal. Here and there amongst 
the sand were a few flint chippings, some burnt, the greater 
number unburnt, and also pottery, mere shards, however, and 
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which had never formed an entire vessel since they were 
deposited in the houe. We noticed a quantity of charcoal, 
but not a vestige of bone or any signs of an interment were 
found in any part of the barrow. Here again it is possible 
‘that the burial-place was missed. 

‘The second barrow [3] about half a mile south of that last 
described, was opened on April 26th. Unlike the first, it 
‘was entirely of stone, 30 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. high. The 
stones were regularly laid from a central point overlapping 
each other ; on approaching the centre these limestone flags 
Decame larger, and were placed with great regularity, sloping: 
from the centre on every side. Notwithstanding so much 
promise, nothing was foind below this pile but a layer of 
clay about 6 or 8 in. in thickness, placed there purposely, 
and in this were found some fragments of charcoal. ‘Two 
flint chippings occurred near the top of the barrow. It was 
so carefully examined that I think it impossible that the 
interment could have been missed, and the only conjecture 
which suggests itself is this, that an unburnt body had been 
placed upon the layer of clay under the pile of stones, and 
that it had gone entirely to decay.? 

After so many failures, I commenced, on April 28th, upon 
another barrow [x] without much hope. It was in a planta- 
tion on the left side of the road, ascending Sutton Brow, within 
a few yards of the edge of the cliff, and about a mile south 
of the barrow last described. It was 44 feet in diameter, 
5 feet high, and formed of earth and clay, with a few stones 
here and there. A trench 10 feet wide was cut from the 
south side, and several flint chippings, amongst them a well 
formed “ thumb-flint,” were found, together with four frag- 
ments of pottery. On reaching the centre, and just 3 feet 
E.S.E. of it, 1 ft. below the summit, we came upon an urn 
(see woodcut, fig. 3) standing upright and full of burnt 
Dones.* Owing to. damage when the trees were planted, 
and to its being so near the surface, the upper part was 
much decayed. It is 12 inches high, 11 inches wide, with 
an overhanging rim, ornamented with two lines at the top 


1 Thao exmiged a large somber of cates, tho fico admission of air and wat 
small anowein Northumberland, where sumpstly destroying tho boty. 
hovtraco of foterment romainedy the“! hha bones amthove cf ale bly, 
Ateneo of any reneion of bone ted, and that fm porot ef fall ae and of 
iliove, to tie shallow busial in theos small iz, 
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and two at the bottom, round the rim, the space between 
being marked out into a series of triangles, filled in with 
parallel lines, Below the rim the urn slopes inward slightly 
for 3} inches, when the sides fall away rapidly to the bot- 
tom, which is 4 inches wide. The space below the rim is 
occupied by a double zigzag line, All the lines are made by 
impressions of cord.® At the bottom of the double zigzag is 
a row of short impressions of cord {ths of an inch in length, 
and half an inch apart, At the centre of the barrow, just 
below the surface, were a few stones placed together, no 
doubt to protect the urn, which we found just 2 feet below 
them, ‘his urn (see woodcut, fig. 4), a large and fine 
specimen, was carefully packed round with clay and char- 
coal, It contained a burnt body,’ which had been so per- 
fectly consumed, that the bones occupied only a few inches 
at the bottom of the ur, This urn stood upright, about 
2 feet above the surface of the ground, the intervening space 
being filled in with well-worked clay. The urn is 16 inches 
high, 12} inches wide at the mouth, and 18 inches at the 
bottom of the rim, The rim, which is overhanging, is 
5 inches high, and has two lines at the top and two at the 
bottom, of impressed cord, running round it ; between these 
are altornate series of horizontal and vertical lines of im- 
pressed cord, and the lip has likewiso two lines on the 
insido, similar to those on the outside. Below the rim, for 
a depth of 2} inches, aro rows of impressions, made by a 
sharp oval-ended instrument, probably of wood or bone. 
‘The width of this urn, at the bottom, is 4} inches. 

It will be remarked, that, amongst the material of this 
barrow, were found chippings of flint and shards of pottery.* 
‘This is of almost universal occurrence in barrows, and they 
seem to have been placed with some religious significance, 
‘They cannot be accidental ; flint is not found in the district, 
and the sand or other material of the barrow could not 


2 This tnpranin, the most gmeral ro frequently aeounted accu ia 2 
‘orpamoat of the cinerary uray, bas, pro- ew one, and it is not ieposible that 
sored Pagan custom, wes remean: 
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naturally contain them, and, moreover, they are more or less 
artificially chipped. ‘The position in which they are found, 
here and there one, gives the impression that they were 
thrown in as the barrow was raised ; and we may infer, I 
think, that they were scattered over the grave by the friends 
or relations, We can readily understand why the flint arrow- 
head or the knife was placed by the side, or with the ashos, 
of its former owner ; the pious hope that it might be of use 
in another life was the motive; but what was the object in 
putting near the body these chippings of flint and fragments 
‘of pottery? Doubtless they symbolized somo religions 
idea, though what that idea was we may scarcely conjeo- 
ture, Was flint, the producer of fire? an emblem of fire 
and light, and symbolical of purification and a new life? 
Did the potsherds,—the vessel broken and its use gone,— 
betoken death, destruction, and decay % 
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(To be continued.) 


ON THE USE OF ANTIQUE GEMS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By 0. W. KING, 1A, 


‘Tm natural sequel to the memoir on medival gem 
engraving, given in the previous volume of this Journal, is a 
brief notice of the seals and other metal work of the middle 
ages to which antique gems were so often adapted. The 
subjects engraved upon such gems were interpreted by their 
new possessors as represonting scriptural or legendary sub- 
jects and events : nor could it be otherwise in the times 

«When Potor's key 

And Pan to Mose 
Thus the triple Bacchic mask of the Roman stage was re- 
vered as the Trinity in person, and so declared by the added 
legend “Hee est Trinitatis imago';” every veiled female 
head passed for a Madonna or a Magdalene, and received an 
appropriate motto ; and Isis nursing Horus could not. but 
serve for the Virgin and the Infant Saviour. Nor was this 
substitution confined to gems alone, for the long-famed 
“Black Virgins” of Auvergne, when at last examined by tho 
critical eye of the antiquary, proved to be actual basalt 
figures of these imported Egyptian divinities, which, having 
merely changed names, continued to attract devoteos to 
their shrines, and in greater flocks than before, ‘That frequent 
type, Thalia holding 'a mask in her hand, by an ingenious 
interpretation becomes Herodias carrying the Baptist’s head, 
and the skipping fawn, her dancing’ daughter, and as such 
appears in a seal of the fourteenth century with the allusive 
motto, “Jesus est amor meus.” Another remarkable example 
is supplied by an intagtio recently acquired for the British 
Museum on the dispersion of the Dineley collection. It is 
set in a silver mounting, in the usual fashion of privy seals 
or secreta of this class, in the fourteenth century, with a loop 
at the top, being thus conveniently carried about the person 
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or by-a cord around the neck; the margin bears an 
inseription common on amatory seals of the period—+ 12 
SVI SEL DE AMVR LEL. This fine gem is here figured on 
a scale double of the original (Gg. 1), Jupiter with is eagle 
at his side did duty amongst Charles VI.’s jewels for tho 
similarly attended evangelist. Silenus, with his crooked 
pedum, was fittingly transformed into some crosiered abbot, 
“purple as his wines” ; whilst Cupids made very orthodox 
angels, But the unlucky Pan and his Satyrs were for ever 
banished from the finger, and their forms now appear recast 
as devils in pictures of the realms of torment ; and all this 
in virtue of their caprine extremities, for Zernibog, “ the 
Black God,” the Bril Principle of the ancient Sclovonian, 
had become Zernebock in Teutonic parlance, and therefore 
was considered as compounded of man and goat. 

Caracal’ bend, with ts curly locks close rapped, and its 
surly expression, was always taken for that of tho irascible 
apostle, hence such agem is known with the name NETPOC 
added, to make all sure : I have myself observed the same 
head (in the Bosanquet collection) similarly Petré-fied by the 
ingertion of a key in the field by some medizeval hand. 

‘The monks of Durham took the head of Jupiter Fulgurator 
for St. Oswald's, and, as such, placed it on their common seal, 
swith the title cAPvr saxort oswaLDI. Serapis passed current 
for the authentic portrait of Christ, and in all probability 
was the real original of the conventional likeness adopted hy 
Byzantine art. 

The finest cameo in the world, the great agate, of 
France,” the Apotheosis of Augustus, was long respected 
in the Sainte Chapelle as a contemporary representation 
of the glory of Joseph in Egypt ; whilst another noble work, 
the “Dispite between Neptune and Minerva,” where a tree 
encircled by a vine (easily mistaken for the serpent) occupies 
the centre of the group, was presented to Louis XIV. (in 
1686) by the authorities of a church in which, from time 
immemorial, it had been displayed as the picture of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise. 

‘Antique intagli set in mediseval seals* have in general a 
Latin motto added around the setting. For this the Lom- 

1 the ofcialaeal was of large sie, Ib wa forthe scram or private seal of 


and always cut upon frer for the individual that antique stones wero 
royalty brass (latten)forotherdignitaries. so much in request, 
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bard letter is almost invariably employed, seldom the black 
letter, whence it may be inferred, which indeed was likely on 
other grounds, that such seals for the. most part came from 
Italy, where the Lombard alphabet was the sole one in use 
until superseded by the revived Roman capitals about the year 
1450, Of such mottos a few examples will serve to give an 
idea, premising that the stock was not very extensive, judging 
from the frequent repetition of the samé legends on’seals of 
widely different devices, ‘Thus a very spirited intaglio of a 
lion passant, found in Kent, proclaims —* sua LE0 quovis 
BO NON NISI VERA VERO”; another gives the admonition to 
secresy—“ TEOTA LEGE, Leora T2dk”; a third, in the same 
strain—* CLAUSA snonbra rxG0.” Less frequently seen are 
legends in old French, and these are more quaint in their 
style; for instance, around a female bust—“ priv svy 
B Pv cornu”; whilst a gryllus of a head covered with a 
fantastic helmet made up of masks gives the advica, in allu- 
sion to the enigmatical type—“oRukz O2 KE VUUS LIRREZ,” 
for * Oroyer co que vous lirer.” 

The young head of M. Aurelius, mounted in a pointed- 
oval setting, gives the strange notice, “Credat omnis pit 
jaspidis” (signo being understood). Perhaps it was taken 
for the patieis of Jasper, or Caspar, the first of the Three 
Kings of Cologne. 

Often the legend merely expresses the owner's name ; thus 
an intaglio, Pegasus, reads—“s, JOHANNIS DB Bosco,” who, 
from the device he has adopted, may be supposed a Templar. 
‘The most. valuable oaampls known to me is one (6 m) 
in the Waterton collection, set with an intaglio of three 
heads ; Julia’s between her sons Caius and Lucius, exactly as 
the same type appears on a denarius minted by O. Marius 
Trogus (a moneyer of Augustus), whose signet the gem in 
all likelihood was at the first. The inscription, “s. aNDRE- 
OOTI DE s'RA,” proves it to have been reset for some Italian 
Andreotto di Serra(?)2 Another (in the same collection), 
finely engraved Persian vizored-helmet, the so-called “ Head 





2 A gold ring st with a small rude in- fat the power of tho reoreant Avasian 
tagloof Pax, buaing the legend nicanors Duka. ‘Pio astute taprer, on my te 
2, mid to fave bora fouad at Ration, marbing, at Sta gt, thas at boss 
a old (afew year back) to nertait more audlgy to Spiecwud than ta Pass 
rth alee fr the poate guy aly altered he ator v0 
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of Darius,” is encircled with the legend s’ coRaDI DE comITE, 
Corrado del Conte,” also an Italian, as appears besides 
from the pattern of the elegant ring enchasing it (Bg. 111). 
It, however, appears to me that the earliest adaptation of 
antique gems to the purpose of medieval signets had an- 
other and a more rational motive in its origin than the one, 
usually assigned. The Frankish successors to the name of 
the Casars also appropriated by a similar usurpation their 
images upon gems, by the simple expedient of adding their 
‘own superscriptions around the setting. Carloman (764) 
takes for his seal a female bust with the hair tied in a knot 
upon the head: Charlemagne, the laureated head of M. 
‘Aurelius; and later, that of Serapis; both profiles, be it 
‘observed, being almost identical in character. Louis I. 
(816) seals with that of Antoninus Pius: Pepin le Brof with 
the Indian Bacchus ; Pepin duc d'Aquitaine with Caligula’s 
portrait Charles 1 (643 adopts an imperial Inureated 
ead (not identified); Lothaire, that of Caracalla (Rérue 
‘Archéologique for 1858). It is usual to consider all such 
portraits as having been regarded in those days as authentic 
likenesses of divine personages or of the saints, and to have 
beon adopted merely out of veneration for the supposed 
prototypes ; but a circumstance has lately come under my 
notice almost carrying with it the conviction that these 
princes selected, out of the numerous antique gems at their 
‘command, such’ portraits as presented a resemblance either 
real or fancied to their own features. However remote tho 
likeness, it could not but be more faithful to nature than 
‘aught that the decrepit art of their day could produce, even 
upon metal. Amongst the Anglo-Saxon charters of St. 
Denys, two seals of our kings (published by Sir F. Madden 
in this Journal, vol. xiii.) have furnished me both with the 
first idea, and also-with the strongest support of this explana- 
tion of the practice. The first seal, that of Offa (a great 
patron of the art of engraving, as his coins, the best executed 
in tho Saxon series, amply demonstrate), is a profile of him- 
self crowned, fall of an individuality perfectly marvellous in 
a work of that epoch, and evidently cut upon a metal seal. 
But the later Edgar (whose the second is), could command 
‘the services of no such skilfal hand to supply him with his 
portrait from the life; he, therefore, has converted into his 
‘own the diademed head of some youthful Seleucidan prince, 
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‘a superb intaglio in a large cabochon gem, 1 inch by $ inch 
in measurement. In my previous memoir in this Journal a 
full description has been given of Lothaire’s attempt to 
resuscitate the glyptic art sufficiently to perpetuate his own 
image in a gem: disappointed, however, in the results 
obtained, he appears finally reduced, like the others of his 
dynasty, to content himself with the borrowed face of a 
Roman predecessor. The oldest example in this sories where 
a religions motive appears to have dictated the choice of the 
antique subject does not occur before the date of 1176, when 
Louis VIII. uses for his seal, first the Abraxas god ; and at 
a later poriod a Diana Venatrix. 

Ecclesiastical jewels and plate were at the same time 
profusely enriched with engraved stones (mostly brought back 
from the East by returning pilgrims), a practice indeed of 
which the example had been set long before, even under the 
Cwesars, for Juvenal laughs at the ostentatious patron who 
transferred his gems from his fingers to the exterior of his 
goblets, 

“Nam Virro ut multi gemmas in pooula transfert 
A digitis.” 

And Martial more pithily alludes to the same folly— 


“ Gommatum Seythicis ut lucent jgnibus aurum, 
Aspice quot digitos exuit iste ealix !”” 





“How many a fingor hath that cup left bare, 
‘That geuimed with Seythian fires ita gold might glare!” 


But the finest and most important were reserved to em- 
Dellish the golden casing of the actual shrine containing the 
ones of the saint, the “decus et tutamen” of the place. An 
early instance in this country is recorded of this usage. 
Ina great dearth, Leoftic, tenth Abbot of St. Alban’s, sold 
all the gold and silver vessels of his church, “retentis tantum- 
modo quibusdam gemmis preciosis ad quas non invenit 
emptores, ct quibusdam nobilibus Iapidibus insculptis quos 
cameos vulgariter appellamus—quorum magna pars’ ad 
ferotrum (the shrine) decorandum cum fabricarctur, est 
reservata.”® Tho last passage refers to the shrine made by 
the monk Anketil, soon after a.p. 1120. “Et cum de 
antiquo hujus ecclesie thesauro prolate faissent gemma ad 


* Matt Paris, in Vit, ADbaturn, p. 26, 
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opus feretri decorandum, allati sunt quidam ampli lapides 
quos sardios-onicleos appellamus, et vulgariter cadineos [cor 
ruption of cameos] nuncupamus.”* Of these shrines, the 
most ancient now existing is the paliotto of 8, Ambrogio, 
Milan, forming by a series of bas-reliefs in gold and silver 
gilt a complete casing for the high altar, and executed 
before the year 850. In it appear numerous antique gems, 
but the most interesting is a large yellow stone, irregularly 
oval, engraved in coarse letters (reversed on the gem), vorv 
RIADE, okpressing it to be the offering exvoto of somo pious 
Lombard named Riada ; by its dedicatory inscription, re- 
minding us of the Besborough nicolo offered by Ammonius 
to Astarte. In Edward the Confessor’s shrine, erected by 
our Henry III, amongst the other jewels are enumerated 
many camei, fifty-five Seectibed ax lage, and one of special 
magnitude in a gold case with a chain attached, valued at 
2001. of the money of the times.® 

How such goms wore introduced into Gothic ornamenta~ 
tion may be learned from this example in the Trésor de 
8. Denys— 

“Tne grande image representéo de Ja ceinture en haut ax 
naturel, ayant sur la teste une trés précieuse mitre enrichio 
de grandé quantité de porles et de pierreries, avec un orfa, 
autour du col, le tout en argent doré . . . . dans Je chef de 
Vimage ést aussi le chef du mesme Sainet (Hilaire), Yorftay 
du col est enrichi par le devant d'une tris belle agathe 
Gano face homme depuis la teste jusquo aux espaules ; ot, 
est Tele aupr’s du naturel do Fempereur Augusto, 
environnée comme est aussi tout l’orfray de grande quantité 
de perlos et riches pierreries.” 

“TLorfray ou collet qui est autour du col (de 8. Benoist) 
est enrichi de grand nombre de perles et de pierreries, ot 

ar lo devant d'une excellente agathe, representant la. testo 
Yun homme jusques aux espaules, qui est Vefigie au naturel do 
Yempereur Tibere. La mitre est admirable car elle est toute 
seméo de riches agathes gur lesquelles sont representées 
liverses faces d’anges, d’hommes, de femmes, et d’animaux, 
tres bien taillées et elabourées : et outre cela de plusieurs 
beaux rubis et saphirs et autres pierres avec plus de 300 





4 2, pe 8. Henry TT, to entich the shriae of the 
4 Sent the ond of this memoir, the Confessor. 
list of’ camel and gems collected by 
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perles orientales. Ce reliquaire si précieux fut donné par 
Je bon prince, Jean, Due de Berry, Yan 1393, en reconnais- 
sance des reliques de S. Hilaire quil avoit eues de Yabbé et 
des religieux de S. Denys.”—(P. 105.) 

Caylus figures several antiques, both camei and intagli, 
selected from nearly three hundred, at that time (1760) 
enchased in the sacred vessels and other ornaments belong- 
ing to the treasury of Troyes cathedral.’ The majority, 
however, remarks Caylus, were only small intagli in cor- 
nelian, and set in the chisse, or portable shrine, containing 
‘a most precious tooth of St. Peter, and the entire head of the 
cheaper St. Philip. ‘This clidsse had been made for Bishop 
Garnier, almoner to the French crusaders at the taking of 
Constantinople in 1204, whence he piously stole, “conveyed, 
the wiso it call,” the apostle’s skull. 

‘The shrine of the Three Kings of Cologne, a work of the 
twelfth contury, is a rich store-house of antiques. ‘The two 
gable-ends are adorned with the most important pieces at 
the goldsmith’s disposal, large and beautiful camei, and the 
sides are studded with engraved stones of all kinds; for 
some subjects amongst them, Leda and the swan, for instance, 
the devotees of that age must have been puzzled to find a 
scriptural prototype.” Their original number was 226, when 
described by Boisserée, but the best were picked out in the 
hgira of 1794. This extraordinary specimen of medieval 
metal-work was made by order of Philip von Heinsberg, 
dom-probst, or dean, in 1170, to contain the three skulls, 
brought from Constantinople, and presented by the Emperor 
Frederic I. to the Archbishop of Cologne six years before. 
In 1794, out of fear of the advancing French army, all the 
‘treasures of the cathedral were hastily carried off to Arnberg, 
whence in 1804 they were solemnly brought back to Cologne. 
In this interval the shrine had been crushed, many parts of 
it were lost, and several gems stolen—others say, “sold for 
‘the maintenance of the ecclesiastics,” in which case it would 
naturally be only the precious stones, not the antiques, that 

1 Oo hy lave intel the 
corered in the group a most materialistic 
epresentation of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Virgin? ‘The fre- 
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were the first’ to be converted into money. It was therefore 
completely re-made by the Polacks, artificers of Cologne, the 
missing parts of the metal-work replaced by copies, and 
many precious stones, as well as antiques, were supplied by 
the devotion of the citizens to make up the deficiencies. 
The length of the shrine was at the time reduced to 

ff. 7 in,; the height and breadth remaining as before. 
‘The material is silver-gilt. No more than the one end ex- 
hibiting the skulls, blazing with diamonds (perhaps pastes) 
can be seen from the choir, through a strong grating, To 
inspect the monument, admittance into the chapel is obtained 
by a fee of one thaler, and a small lantern is supplied, tho 
vaulted strong room being in utter darlness. 

Noxt in importance as a medieval storchouse of antique 
gems was the shrine at Marburg, constructed about 1250 to 
contain the bones of Elizabeth, Landgravine of Thiiringen 
and Hesse, and canonized in 1235, This shrine, in the usual 
form of a house, surrounded by a Byzantine arcade, is 6 ft. 
long, 2 deep, and 3} high, above which the roof rises 1} f. 
Te ie constructed of ork overlaid. with copper thiokly gill 
‘The arcade is filled with seated figures of the Apostles, in 
silver gilt, of which metal are also made the elaborate bas- 
reliefs covering the roof. Under pediments, one in the nifddlo 
of each side, corresponding in elevation with the gable ends 
of the edifice, are the four principal figures, two foet in height, 
seated on thrones, and projecting beyond the general out- 
lines; they are, Ohrist seated, Christ crucified, an angel 
hovering above him (stolen in 1810), the Virgin and Child, 
and Saint Elizabeth. The eight bas-reliefs on the roof 
represented scenes of the life of that saint. 

‘The architectural portions of the metal-work were origi- 
nally set with the enormous number of 824 stones, fifty-nine 
plates of mother-of-pearl, two large, one middle-sized, and 
many smaller pearls, ‘The stones were sapphires, emeralds, 
amethysts, jacinths, crystals, onyxes, almandines, calcodonies, 
and carnelians, thus distributed : 259 in the four principal 
figures ; 252 in the smaller: in the ornamental portions of 
the roof and of the frames, 313, Of these, sixty-five stones 
were missing, as their empty settings showed. In November, 
1810, it was carried off to Cassel by the orders of the West- 
phalian government, but was returned to Marburg in 1814. 
During its absence, however, some archeological thief had 
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extracted every engraved gem but ono, and these have 
disappeared for ever. Fortunately, Professor Ullman availed 
himself of its removal from under the grating which had 
preserved it for six centuries to take impressions in sealing- 
‘ax of thirty-four intagli and one cameo. The most famous 
of all the camei was placed ahove the Madonna, a splendid 
sardonyx of three layers, the heads of Castor and Pollux, 
regarded during the middle ages as a most wonderful natural 
production, and for which a former Elector of Mayence is 
said to have offered in vain tho whole village of Anemine- 
burg. Of this, unluckily, no drawing has been preserved. 
Of these wax impressions Creuzer has published accurate 
fac-similes in his Archwologie, vol. iii, with a long and 
instructive commentary upon the subject of each. ‘These 
subjects may be briefly enumerated, to exhibit the strango 
variety of engraved goms offered by the piety of crusaders 
and pilgrims, chiefly valuable then for their occult virtues. 
‘The Eathedral at ‘Marburg is the first pure gothic building 
raised in Germany, begun in 1285, and finished in forty-eight 
years, as the church of the Knights of the Teutonic Order. 

‘Tho species of the stones were not marked by Ullman; 
protaby the settings, and the hurry of the commissioners to 

¢ off with their booty, prevented his doing more than take 
the impressions, which we may conclude were those of all 
the engraved gems. 

1, Two goats under a trée ; good work. 2. Cupid on a lion; 
very archaic, 8. Jove seated; common Roman. 4. Horse 
lying down, the head and neck of a cow appear above 
him ; good. 5. Warrior seated, his helmet on a cippus in 
front. Ihave little doubt that, in 1864 (at the sale of the 
Webb Goms), by one of those extraordinary chances so 
frequent in this study, this identical gem, a nicolo, came 
into my possession. ‘The exact agreement in size, and in 
the singular falso perspective of the hero’s farther leg, ren- 
ders this opinion almost a certainty. 6, Warrior advancing; 
fine. 7. Jove seated; rude. 8, Head of Pallas; fine; a 
largish stone, 9. Raven, above him the Delphic E; rude. 
10. Bonus Eventus, standing, with cornucopia ; fine. 10a, A 
Oufic legend. 11. Jove seated; rude. 12, Fox in a car 
drawn by two cocks; fine. 13. Fortuna Nemesis, winged 
and helmeted ; fine and large. 14, A horseman, with what 
seems a toreh over his shoulder (more probably his mantle) ; 
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rude work; the only gem that has escaped, resembling a 
ruby. 16, Warrior seated, upon his hand a’Victory, as it 
seems; fair. 16. A dolphin and two shells; Greek. 17. 
Head, laureated ; rade Roman. 18. Head, perhaps Medusa’s ; 
fine. 19. Cray-fish; rude. 20. Arabic, not Cufic, legend, 
translated by Wahl ‘as a Dutch name, “von Frank” 21, 
Toma seated between two Victories; largo stone, in the 
rudest Roman style. 22. Arabic legend. 23, Hercules 
standing, his hand resting on his club; good. 24. Pegasus, 
or the Sassanian Winged Bull ; rude, 25, Potter at work; 
ood. 26. Persian king, slaying a monster ; rude, 27. Cue 
fegend; very neat, 25. Fortuna, or Nemesis ; good. 31. 
Head of Apollo, bay-crowned ; in the fiold TIAIAN behind 
the head, and bay-sprig in front ; fine Greek work : large 
stone, 32, Bacchante, standing, with a tray upon her head; 
rude. 88, Cupid mounted upon a hippocampus; fine, 34. 
Aquarius pouring an amphora into a crater, or porhaps a 
Faun ; in the field four large letters, tho rest on the reverse, 
threo 'Jettors, imperfect: Creuzer proposes the reading 
TAQ. AMNEAD, “to Ampelus.” 35. Circular cameo, head 
of Pallas in tho early Greek manner and flat relief, ‘This 
stone, 1f inch wide, was placed in the contre of the canopy 
over the fifth apostle, 

Wo find attached to this shrine the samo story of a lumi- 
nous gem, as in the shrine at Egmund ; a large’ egg-shaped 
stone, placed above the grand cameo, was erer bolieved to 
give light in the hours of darkness ; but Creuzer ascertained 
it to be no more than rock-crystal. It was famous in the 
middle ages, as the “ Karfunkel” of Marburg. 

The “'Trésor de Conques,” a secluded abbey in Auvergne, 
still preserves the most important monuments of Carlo- 
vingian art in oxistence, dedicated there by Charlemagne. 
Here is the statuette of Sainte Foy, Virgin and Martyr, seated 
on a throne, with a Byzantine crown on hor head, and large 
square pendants in her ears, richly set with gems, the whole in 
{geld repoussé, 80 c.(32 in.) high. "Also the A of Charlemagno, 
only survivor of the alphabet, one letter of which was pre- 
sented to each of tho principal abbeys of his time, framed 
of oak overlaid with silver gilt, 45 c. high, in form a triangle, 
with two verticals upon the base inside, In theso, in the 
processional cross, and in the enameled phylacteries of the 
reliquaries, are set, amongst other stones, some sixty en~ 
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graved gems and three camei, mostly of the Lower Empire. 
‘The most curious are, a large sard, “a head of Caracalla, very 
coarse work; a seated Isis, on a large “tourmaline” ; and, 
most singular of all, an amethyst intaglio, a man, his head 
in front face, in a pleated robe, standing, in each hand a long 
foliated cross, precisely the type of a Carlovingian denier, 
legend, CARN, ‘The Annales Archéologiques for 1860 give 
many plates of the figures, and all the engraved stones. 

‘Amongst the “ Vesselle de Chapelle” of Louis, Duc d’ Anjou, 
according fo the inventory drawn up about 1865, we find 
some instructive instances of this employment of camei, 
No, 28, “Un tableau d'argent doré, somé par dedenz de 
esmeraudes granz et petites, balaiz granz et petiz, camahi- 
cue granz et potiz, et menues perles grant quantité. Et 
ou milieu dudit tableau a un tres grant camahicw vermeil, 

+ ou quel a Nostre Dame gisant Nostre Seigneur en Ia cresche, 
‘et les angeles tout entour, et dessouz a Nostre Dame qui 
baigne son enfant, ot derriere elle a Saint Josef soant. It 
sient Je dit tableau sur un souage qui est some de esmer- 
audes, de rubis d’Alisandre ot do petites porles,” &o. This 
cameo, with its figures in red relief, “ vermeil,” abounds too 
much in figures, although interpreted as angels, and is alto- 
gether too%elaborate a composition for a Byzantine Christian 
work, as the minute description of the subject at first would 
tempt one to conclude. Doubtless it was antiquo, and re- 
presented that favorite theme of the Roman artists, the 
education of Bacchus, The good monk who drew up the 
inventory for Louis saw in the nymph Leucothea the Virgin 
Mary ; in the attendant genii, so many sportive angels ; 
and in the seated Silenus, that ever-present actor in the 
history of Bacchus, the pattiarchal-looking Joseph. 

No. 25 is “Une erois longue et grolle argent doré, ot y 
est Nostre Seigneur en la dicte croiz tout estandu ; et ost 
Yarbre Cicelle croiz semé de perles ct de pierrerie. Et a 
ou bout du bras de la croiz par en haut un camahiew ouquel 
aij. chevaux qui menent un chariot, e les mene un home. 
Et es ij. boux des travers de la croiz a ij. testes d’omme, et 
est l'une blanche et Vautre vermeille. Kt ou bout d'icelle 
crois a un autre camakiew ou quel a une fomme quise siet en 
une chaire.” 

The following extract from the ‘Trésor de S. Denys is 
extremely valuable, since it describes a most elaborate 
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specimen of Carlovingian metal-work, as well as the manner 
in which remarkable engraved stones continued to retain their 
primary estimation, although for reasons totally diverse—fe 
the aqua-marine here mentioned is the celebrated Julia 
Titi, the work of Evodus; the “gem of King David” is a 
lump of antique sclmelze paste, of which I have seen speci~ 
mens exhibiting the same odd transition of colors on the 
change of light :— 

“Un tds riche joyau et trés procieux reliquaire nommé 
Yescrain do Charlemagne 4 cause qu'il a jadis sorvy a la 
chapelle do ce sainct empereur. Cette rare piece est on 
fagon de tableau, composée de trois estages dor, enrichie 
de grand nombre de pierres precieuses, comme daigues 
marines, saphirs, esmeraudes, cassidoines, rubis, grénats, et 
de tres’ belles perles orientales toutes ‘enchassées on or. 
Entre ces pierreries il_y en a une admirable large comme un 
douzain de France, tailiée en ovale et enchassée en or comme 
Jes autres, laquelle, estant pose sur la paulme de la main ow 
sur quelque autre lieu plat, paroist verte, ot levée au jour 
elle semble estre de couleur de pera: Elle a autrefois servy 
au grand Roy David, comme il appert par les lettres, 
Durinées sur Venchaussure quo disent—‘Hio lapis fuit 
Davidis regis et propheta’ 

“Sur la faisse de cet escrain ou buffet d'honneur on voit 
une aigue marine des plus belles, sur laquelle est. representée 
en demy-relief Yetfigic de Cleopatre, Royas a@Bgypte, ou 
selon aucuns do la princesse Julia, fille de !Empereur ‘Tite ; 
pidce trés rare et admirée de tous coux qui la voyent. 
Autour de cette effigio sont gravés ces deux mots Grecs— 
EYOAOE ENOIEL.”® 

“Un excellent camahieu d’agathe blanche sur laquelle est 
relevée la face d’une femme couronnée, qui est lefligie de la 
Royne de Saba, laquelle se transporta de son royaume en 
Jerusalem pour y voir le Roy Solomon et ouyr sa sapience, 
comme dict ’Escriture Saincte (3 Reg. 10), "Cette pice est 
trés antique ot digne de remarque. Elle est enchassée en 
argent doré et enrichie de plusicurs pierres précieuses.” 9 

‘The Trésor also boasted of important examples of imperial 
eiog: et murrhina,” now dedicated to the service of the 
altar; ¢. £ 








® Teésor do 8. Denys, p. 102, 9 Hype. 
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“Un calico trds exquis fait d’une trs belle agathe, gaude- 
ronné par dehors, admirable pour la beauté et varieté des 
couleurs que s'y sont trouvées naturellement esparses ca et 
Inen facon de papier marbré,” a comparison aptly, though 
undesignedly, illustrating Pliny’s description of the Muryhina, 

“Uno autre gondole de crysolite trés exquise, couleur do 
yerd do mer: Ie pied et la Bordure ganis dor et. enrichis 
de saphirs, grénats, prismes d’esmeraudes, et de soixante eb 
dix perles orientales, Cette piéce est grandement estimée 
par coux qui se connoissent en pierreries, Elle fut jadis 
‘engagée par le Roy Louis le Gros (1108— 1187) et deson- 
gagée de son consentement par PAbbé Suger, qui en paya 
60 mares d'argent, grande somme pour ces temps It. Elle 
a esté faite ou du moins garnie par Sainct Eloy, comme le 
mesmo Suger assoure au livre de ses gestes. ‘Quod vas’ 
(dit il, parlant de cette gondole) ‘tam pro pretiosa lapidis 

wualitate quam integra sui quantitate mirificum, inclusorio 
Bese Miigd chang anata ane septate 3 quod omuium 





artificum judicio pretiosissimum sstimatur, 

In the cathedral of Brunswick is still shown a singular 
adaptation of antique jewels to the decoration of a reliquary 3 
it is the arm of St. Blaize, brought from Palestine by Henry 
the Lion in the eleventh century, encased in silver, on the 
fingers of which are no less than fourteen rings. 

Numerous “Lapidaria” are extant, both in MS. and in 
the collection published by Camillo Leonardo in 1502 (ascribed 
to Solomon, Chael, Ragiel, and Rabanus Maurus), minutely 
describing the virtues of the different figures engraved on 
goms. Nonsensical as are their explanations of tho designs 
and of their deductions thence, these doctrines were firmly 
believed during the middle ages. The mode of expression 
occasionally used makes the reader more than suspect that 
the compilers of these guides mistook (like the Marburghers 
above mentioned) the engravings upon the stones for the 
actual work of nature, so completely had all knowledge of 
this art perished. 

In the Patent Roll 51 Henry IIL. (ap. 1266—67) a list 
has been preserved of jewels collected by that king for the 
enrichment of the shrine of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey. Some may have been obtained at Rome by 
the Abbot of Westminster, Richard de Ware, who was sent 

Italy at that time, and brought over Peter, “civis 


a 
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Romanus,” by whom the basement of the shrine was con- 
structed, ornamented with glass mosaic and marbles, and 
upon this was placed the golden jeweled feretory wrought 
by two goldsmiths of London, Fitz-Otho and Edward his 
son. The entry on the Patent Roll, from which the following 
particulars regarding this shrine are derived, enumerates the 
costly provision made by Henry II.—Lapides pretiosos et 
jocalia deputata casse sive foretro in quo corpus beatissimi 

\dwardi Regis disposuimus collocari.” * 

“Firmaculum cum camauto in medio...anulus cum saphiro 
inciso®... baculus continens vij. anulos cum chamahutis 
parvis ... pulchrum chamahutum cum imaginibus filiorum 
Jacobi in capsa aurea cum rubettis et smaragdinibus in ci 
cumferentia...camabutam cum tribus imaginibus in capsa 
aurea®...camahutum cum imaginibus Moysis et serpontis” 
(sculapius 2) .., camahutum cum magno capite ... chama- 
hutum cum curru et equitibus...chamahutum cum imagine in 
medio...chamahutum cum imagine regis...chamahutum op- 
timum cum jj. albis imaginibus...chamahutum cum imagine 
leonis ... chamahutum cum dusbus imaginibus et arbore 
+ .chamahutum cum capite clevato...chamabutum cum jj. 
capitibus...chamahutum cum imagine beate Marie...chama- 
hutum cum capite duplicato...magna perla ad modum chama- 
huti...chamahutum cum aquila, 

The list continues with a further enumeration of camei 
thus deseribed—cum ij. angei..cum ymagine alba... 
cum capite albo...cum capite bene crinato,..chamahutum 
album cum imagine mulieris cum puero et dracone” (Ceres 
and Triptolemus’) “...chamahutum cum equo...cum capite et 
Jeone opposite in eapsa aurea ad modum erucis 
albo barbato...in capsa aurea ad modum crucis cum bove... 
cum imagine alba cum magestate ex parte alba‘...chama: 
hutum in capsa aurea ad modum targio...cum ij, capitibus 
albis ...cum laticibus (lyncibus ?) et, curru...cum cane,..eum 
capite barbato..,chamahntum cristallinum cum capite,..cum 
capite ruffo ®...cum capite bipertito” (Janus 2) “crinato...cum 



























* Rateted, from Canon, Ron's fo; the “exnistan? ig Omori an ti 
alse repertory of osesistiol cape auren” or in cape at 
auiten "the “Churah of "Out “Other camel are mentioned eam 
i past 1,1 898 rigonttte” ie, God tho Father (@ 
ra second ring Seren, oF Jupiter poosibly 
eam sapiro fneo:” nis “desertion oodars again io 
4 each ca, ia the following itams, other instaneas, 
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chamabutum in anulo pontificali.” ‘The number of 
in all not less than eighty-five. 

Amongst precious stones the following are enumerated 
each is described as “in capsa aurea,” or “in capsa argent 
—Onicleus—saphiras—citrinus—amatista—prasina—canis 
onicleus—phiola oniclea et alia cristallina—balesii—minute 
prasine in una chinchia—perle in una chinchia,”® &. 
“Saphirus crinitus in capsa aurea” may have been an 
asteria sapphire, We find also “ij. panchii calcidonii,” 
probably for panchri (iay), multicolored ; also “decem 
cokille e¢ unum album capud ;”” these cokille, coguilles, were 
possibly disks of mother-o'-pearl, at that time accounted 
Yery precious, and of which numerous examples are to be 
seen on the Gothic crowns found at Guarrazar, and now pre- 
served at Paris in the Musée des Thermes.? They occur also 
on the Marburg shrine, and on the crown of Queen Theo- 
delinda at Monza noticed by Mr. Burges in this Journal. 
‘Theophilus alludes to the use of mother-o’pearl in gold- 
smiths’ work? The expression “capite elevato,” repeatedly 
occurring in the foregoing list of camei, clearly signifies 
work in very high relief, or more than mezzo-relievo. The 
“capita oniclea” I suppose to have been heads carved en 
ronde bosse. 4 

‘The feretrum was furthermore enriched by Henry II. 
with images representing St. Peter trampling upon Nero, 
St. Edmund, and other regal personages, set with precious 
stones, emeralds, sapphires, “ balesiis, granatis, rubettis,” &c. 
I may refer to the Patent Roll, as cited by Canon Rock, for 
more full details. 

‘The following item claims notice:—“unum magnum 
chamahutum in capsa aurea cum cathena aurea,” valued at 
the enormous price of 2002, equal to about 4000/. at the 
present time. 

‘This shrine may be supposed to have remained intact down 
to the time of the suppression of the monastery. All the valu- 
able portion would then have been confiscated for the king’s 
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‘use, as is recorded in the case of the Canterbury shrine, of which 
the spoils in gold and jewels filled two chests, that required 
six or eight strong men, according to Stow, to carry each 
chest out of the church. Henry VIL being a man of taste 
and a particular admirer of camei, as would appear from the 
number of fine ones with his portrait still extant, the antique 
gems in this grand acquisition must have been highly 
appreciated by him, and very probably were added to his 
other numerous treasures of art. Hence it may be a question 
whether some of those now in the Royal Collection may not 
descend from this source; something tangible might be 
ascertained by comparing their subjects with those described 
in the above list. 


You. x31 x 


ROMAN REMAINS DISCOVERED AT AVENOHES, THE CHIEF CITY 
OF THE HELVETII. 


om ay emir DN RROD EE Tra he Pr 

In a former volume of this Journal an account was given 
of a relic of unusual rarity found at Avenches or Wifflisburg, 
in the Canton de Vaud, namely, a bronze die for striking 
Gaulish or Helvetian gold coins.’ The vestiges of public 
buildings, such as a theatre, an amphitheatre, temples, and 
tessellated floors, with the numerous minor relics usually 
found on Roman sites, ere ample evidence, as was before 
observed, of the wealth and splendor of the ancient 
Aventicum, in all probability the most important place in 
the country of the Helvetii, After the invasion of tho 
Romans, it appears to have been the capital of Helvetia and 
a very prosperous city, lly in the time of Vespasian, 
who founded as it is believed a colony of Veterans, desig- 
nated—* Colonia Pia Flavia Constans Emerita,” as shown 
by certain inscribed monuments there brought to light. 
Amongst these there is one found some years since, which 
cannot fail to be regarded with particular interest by the 
English archwologist as containing an allusion to one of the 
campaigns in Britain, and also to Claudius, whose expedition 
at the instance of the exiled Bericus forms so important a 
riod in the subjugation of the Britons by the imperial 
legions. This inscription, commemorative of military dis- 
tinctions conferred on a tribune of the fourth legion, the 
hasta pura and golden crown, is doubtless known to those 
who are familiar with the lapidary epigraphy of Switzerland. 
We may, however, be permitted ‘to invite attention anew to 
so interesting a memorial, according to the reading given 
with the dacunee supplied by the learned Mommsen.* 
Leben ep k,n hb ini 
peiekihs the Rae hota 
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Portions of mosaic pavement, and numerous other valu- 
able Roman relics have constantly been brought to light at 
Avenches. Under the direction of the active and intelligent 
conservator of the museum at that place, M. Caspari, recent 
excavations have been carried out with good results; founda- 
tions of dwellings have been disinterred ; domestic imple- 
ments, personal ornaments and other relics have been 
collected in, great variety. M. Caspari relates in a short 
communication to the “ Indicateur d'Histoire et d’Antiquités 
Suisses,” that tessellated floors of large dimensions and in 
good preservation had been uncovered. during the last year, 
and that Colonel Schairrer had presented to the museum at 
‘Avenches numerous antiquities found on his property within 
the area of the Roman city. Hoe mentions particularly a 
fibula in form of a star, which seems to have been enameled, 
also several other personal ornaments, a bronze handle of 
elegant fashion to which is appended a ribbed vase of white 
glass ; iron relics, tesserm (“marques de jeu”) in bone and 
glass, iron styli, bronze pons for writing, and silver medals 
of Geta ot Bliogabalus. A statuette of Jupiter, in bronze, 
and several other objects of value have likewise enriched the 
museum, which is well deserving of the examination of the 
archeologist who may visit Switzerland. 

Amongst minor relics found in the course of excavation 
lately made by Colonel Schairrer, the bronze ens plumes 
on ouivre”) have been justly regarded by Dr. Keller as 
objects of special interest, no example of a Roman calamus 
of metal having previously beon brought under his notice in 
the course of his accurate and extensive investigations. 
‘Ancient ornaments and implements of the Roman pefiod 
have occurred, however, abundantly at the numerous sites of 
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Roman occupation in Switzerland, and many of these dis- 
coveries have enriched the Transactions of the Antiquaries 
of Ziirich, under Dr. Keller's intelligent direction. 

‘We are indebted to the kindness of Dr. Keller for draw- 
ings of the bronze calamus with its case, both of which are 
hore figured, found as above stated at Aventicum, The pen 
consists of a hollow tube formed of a thin plate of metal, the 
end adapted for writing being wider than the upper 
extremity, of which a portion has perished by oxidation, so 
that the length of the tube in its original state cannot be 
precisely ascertained. Inside the cleft extremity there are 
traces of gilding. The case (calamarius or theca calamaria,) 
measures about 5} inches in length (14 centim.), it is, like 
the pen, rather wider at one end than at the other. The 
bronze pen with the cleft point (jissipes, as designated by 
‘Ausonius), resembles in its fashion the metallic pens of our 
own times ; it is similar to the calami figured in the Museo 
Borbonico, t. i. tav. xii, and by Grivaud de la Vincelle, 
‘Arts ot Métiors des anciens, plates viii. ix. A pen-case has 
been described, as Dr. Keller informs us, by Martorelli,’ and 
the pen therein enclosed is noticed by that author as of 
metal, ‘The ordinary reed, however, was probably the kind 
of pon most in use ; it appears on various Roman remains, 
for example in a Pompeian painting, often copied, in which a 
double inkstand is seen with a calamus resting upon it.‘ 
The best reeds, as we learn from Pliny, were obtained from 
Egypt and Cnidus. 

“In regard to the use of metallic pens in later times, Dr, 
Keller observed that he had stated erroneously, as he now 
believes, that the Irish scribes did not use pens of metal.’ 
It is certain that before the invention of printing bronze or 
Lier Ge were'in use. Thus in the first edition of Cicero, 
printed by Fust at Mayence in 1465, the following state- 
ment is found in the colophon—*Hoe clarissimi M. T. 
Ciceronis opus Johannes Fust Moguntinus civis non atra 
mento ee canna neque wrea sed arte quadam per- 











pulcra, Petri manu pueri mei feliciter effeci, finitum Anno 
ALOCCO.LXY.” 
» Martorelli de repia theca calamaria; Diplom, t.4. p. 596; Wailly, Eléments 
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LES MICHELLETTES: TWO LARGE ENGLISH CANNON OF THE 
FIFTEENTH ,CENTURY PRESERVED AT MONT ST, MICHEL 
IN NORMANDY. 


rom Neos commsnletel by BRIGADIER GENERAL, LEYROY, R.A, PR, 
"wy agra antenna take by Btower BOL, Pa!" 


In tho remarkable series of dissertations by the Emperor 
of the French on subjects which the events of our times 
have invested with more than ordinary intorest, namely the 
volumes entitled “Etudes sur lo passé’ et Yavonir do l'Artil- 
lorie,” allusion is made to ‘deux bombardes prises sur les 
‘Anglais au siggo do Saint Michel on 1423, et qui sont encore 
actuellement dans cette ville"? A representation of these 
guns on a small scale is given by Colonel Favé, and a larger 
‘one, but by no means accurate, will be found in the “Recueil 
des bouches a feu les plus romarquables,” by General Marion 
and Captain Martin de Brettes, pl. Ixxxi, As we have no 
cannon in England of that. early period whose dato isso 
well established, the Michellettes at the Mont St. Michel 
possess, to the English military archaeologist, avery peculiar 
interest. In point of size the larger of the two guns is little 
inferior to that “"muckle-mouthed murtherer” Mons Meg, of 
whose history, however, nothing authentic is known before 
hor first employment in 1489 ;° it may be reasonably con- 
jectured that, like her, they are the workmanship of those 
‘sturdy Flemish artizans who so carly maintained their 
struggles for municipal independence by their superior me- 
chanical skill. 


+ $00 amore detailed segount of Pro- eso time is stated to have been “Ie 
fessor Poles examination of thesenclont fin du mols Octobre, 1428." Recueil, 
femuon ina memole by Gen. Lefroy, Parti. p.3. This is, however, the date 
{in the Proceedings of the Rosal Anillery of the commencement of tho siege, not 
Institution, Woolwich, vol. iv, from of tho ond of it 
‘which by Kis kind peraiision the'notices  # Seo Afr. Howitt's Memoir on Mon. 
haze given have been extracted. Meg, Atebool Journ, vol. x, p. 26. That 
ifiudes, de, ouvrage continGe Taide fino old bombard is Ggured among tho 

evé,  weedeuts which aconpany this minor 

“in the Compotueof expenses of the 
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The chronicle of Froissart, it is hardly necessary to say, 
oes not extend to the year 1423; it is remarkable that 
‘Monstrelet, who relates the events of that year at some 
length, is silent as to tho reverses of the English before 
‘Mont St. Michel, although he relates the attempt of the 
French to take Avranches by a coup de main in which they 
were unsuccessful.’ It might lead us to suppose that guns 
of 15 or even 19 inches calibre were not of such extreme 
rarity in the fifteenth contury as to make their loss or their 

iuisition regarded as a matter of great importance, did 
not Richard Grafton assure us that such was not. the caso. 
The English had then, as they have usually had since, an 
advantage in the mechanical perfection of their artillery, 
and the capture must have been a notable event. Thus, 
speaking of the siege of “Mauns” (Le Mans) in 1424, he 
says:—*The Englishemon approched as nighe to the walles 
‘as they might without their losse and detriment, and shot 

‘ainst their walles great stones out of great Goonnes (whiche 
Kindo of engines before that tyme was very little seene or 
hhearde of in Fraunce), the strokes whereof so shaked, 
crushed, and riued the wales, that within fewo dayes the 
Citie was dispoyled of all her towres and outward defences. 
The citizons of Mauns much marveilyng at these newe 
orgaynes” gave up the town to their assailants.® Even 
Holinshed, writing as near tho time as we now are to the 
campaigns of Marlborough, did not regard this enterpriso in 
Normandy as worthy of notice, Perhaps the brilliant 
appearance of the Maid of Orleans, four or five years later, 
eclipsed tho minor events of the poriod, or the vital interest: 
at stake in the heart of the, French monarchy caused the 
order warfare to sink into comparative insignificance ; 
whatever be the cause, no allusion to this siege of Mont St. 
Michel has been found in any English Chronicle, nor are 
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there any particulars relating to the siege among the 
valuable letters and papers illustrative of the wars of Henry 
VI. in France, edited by the Rey. J. Stevenson for the 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain now in course of 
publication. Fortunately, a local historian, the Abbé Des- . 
roches, has given the following interesting narrative of the 
events.” 

It was, according to this writer, a period of frightful 
calamity. Attacks, surprises, and combats followed in rapid 
succession, the vanquished of to-day being often the victors of 
to-morrow. ‘The country immediately around Mont St. 
Michel was more particularly the theatre of these exploits 
and disasters, Jean de Harcourt, count d’Aumale, made fre- 
quent excursions; one day he learnt that the Bogie captain, 
“Jean de la Pole,” had started from Normandy with two 
thousand five hundred men to pillage Anjou. ‘Desirous of 
cutting off his retreat, d’Aumale summoned his fighting men 
from all parts; Jean de Lahaye, baron de Coulonces, brought 
a goodly company, and they were not long before the; 
Tightod upon the English who wore in the act of driving o 

reat herds of beeves. “Quand les batailles dudit comte 
Aumale ot dudit In Poulo Anglais,” says a contemporary 
historian, “furent prds l'une de l'autre comme un trait dare, 
les Anglais marchaient fort, et en marchant ils piquaient 
devant eux de gros paux ... Il y out de grandes vaillances 
darmes faites, mais les dites Anglais ne purent soutenir lo 
faix que leur baillaient les Frangais, et furent défaits et les 
chefs furent pris.” Not long after the English sot siege to 
Mont St. Michel by sea and land; this occurred towards the 
end of October, 1423. They drew on with formidable 
artillery and fifteen thousand ‘men under the command of 
the “comto de Lescale” (Thomas, lord Scales) Their 
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siege works (fastlles) surrounded the place on the land 
side, and they. had numerous small vessels of war on the 
fea side, At the tidings of danger menacing this important 
point, the soldiers of the counties of Avranches, Vire, 
 Coutances, Valognes and Caen hurried to the defence, and 
Lonis d’Estouteville was made governor. ‘The first assault 
of the English preceded by a fierce connonade was a failure ; 
they were beaten off much discouraged, and beheld in 
superstitious fanoy the Archangel Michael Sghting in dofonce 
of the monks. Lord Scales next sought to try his fortune 
in a naval attack, and covered the bay with shipping. It is 
related that a hermit on the neighbouring Mont Tombelaine! 
gavo him warning that, as often as the fleet menaced 
the Mont St. Michel, he beheld the Archangel stirring 
up, storms to engulf the ships. The English commander 
paid no attention to these menaces ; scarcely had his vessels 
taken their places around the Mount when a tempest scat- 
tered them, and the shore was strowed with wreck inter- 
mingled with the bodies of those who had perished. 

Profiting by the eight days of neap-tide, during which tho 
Mont St Michel is approachable at all hours, the English 
recommenced the attack by land. Their batteries wero 
ready by sunrise, two of their pieces wore of prodigious 
calibre and threw stone balls of great size and weight. ‘Tho 
walls of the lower part of the town were shattered, and the 
English precipitated themselves in assault with greater 
resolution than they had shown since the siege began, 
but the defence was ‘no less vigorous than tho attack. ‘The 
ladders were capsized, the assailants were pitched into the 
ditch ; they returned to the assault, replaced their ladders 
and succeeded in gaining thé rampart. ‘The carnage was 
frightful, ‘The defenders, particularly the Sicur de Cantilly, 
Thomas de Brayeuso, and Guillaume Carbonel fought with 
desperation ; they were, howover, driven into the castle. 
Then the monks, trembling for liberty, united with their 
defenders and took part in the fray ; the English seemed to 
multiply, and the abbey was on the point of falling into their. 
hands, when the bravest of the knights, Jean de Guiton, Thomas 
dela Paluelle, Robert du Homme, Guillaume de Verdun, 
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and the Chevalier de Breuilly, forced their way through the 
combatants, broke the English ranks and reached the 
pennons which they threw under foot. 

‘Then, according to the chronicler, did tho English give 
way. In vain did their leader endeavor to hold them 
together—in vain did he set an example of gallantry—he was 
carried away in the crowd, and the rout became general. 
‘The baggage, military chest, the equipages, artillery, and 
tho provisions, all fall into the hands of the garrison. 
Dejected by this reverso the English converted the siege 
into a blockade which lasted till April, 1424, when the 
Brotons, led by Guillaume de Montfort, Bishop of St. Malo, 
dispersed or sunk the shipping and threw suosour into the 
Mount. Repulsod by sea and land, the English lost courage, 
but they did not cease to watch tho fortress and look out for 
a chance of gaining it by surprise, ‘They maintained troops 
in the neighbourhood at Genets and at Ardevon, where a 
Bastille had been constructed ; they rebuilt othors at Servan 
and at Tanis, whore the blockade was maintained, and 
frequent skirmishes took place. 

“En co temps,” says a contemporary historian quoted by 
the Abb6 Desroches, “ceux de la garnison audit Mont 
saillaient souvent et presque tous les jours pour escarmoucher 
veo Jes Anglais, ot y fesnit-on de bolles armes. Messire 
Joan de la Hayo, baron de Coulonces, était lors en un 
chfiteau du bas Maine nommé Mayenne la Juhais, et allaient, 
souvent de ses gens audit Mont St. Michel, ot pareillement 
de coux du Mont & Mayonne ; edit: baron scout la manidre 
ot état dos Anglais, et fit savoir A coux du Mont quils 
saillissont un certain jour et livrassent grosse escarmoucho 
au jour de vendredy, et quill y serait sans fauto ; ot ainsi fut 
fait, car ledit de Coulonces partit de sa place avant le jour, 
accompagné de coux de sa garnison qui chevauchdvont neuf 
& dix lieues; puis eux of lours chevanx repurent assez 
Iégdrement, et aprés ils remontavent & cheval en venant tout 
droit vers la placo des Anglais ; et cependant coux du Mont, 
qui avaient bien espéranco que ledit baron viendrait, sail- 
lirent pour escarmoucher et aussi firent les Anglais, et 
toujours Francais saillaiont de lour place et aussi fesaient 
Anglais de leur part, tellement que de deux & trois cents 
repousstrent les Francais jusque prs du Mont: et lors 
environ deux heures aprds midi atrivdrent ledit baron de 
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Coulonces et sa compagnée, et se mit entre Ardevon et les 
‘Anglais tellement quils cussent pu entrer en leur place pu 
quils neussent sans passer parmi les Frangais que avait 
ledit Coulonces. Finalement ceux du Mont et Jes autres 
Francais chargdrent 4 coup sur les dits Anglais, lesquels se 
défendirent vaillamment, mais ils ne purent résister et furent 
défaits, ot y en eut dé deux conts a douze vingts de morts et 
de pris, et entre les autres y fut pris Messire Nicholas 
Burdot, Anglais : puis ledit baron de Coulonces et sa com- 
pagnée s'en retourndrent joyeux en sa place de Mayenne la 
Juhais.” 

Here wo have a distinct account of the disaster of tho 
English, They were taken in rear by the baron of Cou- 
Jonces, surprised, and routed; the time appears to have 
been not long subsequent to the end of April, 1424, ‘They 
abandoned their bastilles of Ardevon, Servan, and Tanis, wit 
another near the Bourg des Pas, and, losing hope of success, 
thoy rotired, leaving a garrison on the Mont Tombelaine to 
dnoy that of the Mont St. Michel. ‘Tho gallant Knights, says 
the Abbé, crected a memorable monument of their victory. 
They placed at the entrance gate on the Mount two enormous 
pieces of ordnance of which they had made themselves 
tasters; theso were formed, as described hereafter, of thick 
‘ars of iron bound by hoops of the same material. 

Professor Pole, F.R.S., whose association with the Com- 
mittee on Iron Defences has Jed him to take a warm interest, 
in subjects relating to artillery, having proposed to spond 
Lis vacation in 1863 on the coast of Normandy, his attention 
‘was called by General Lefroy to these curious relics of 
ancient warfare, and with characteristic activity he forth- 
with proceeded to visit and examine them, By the 
assistance of M. Marquet, Director of the prison establish- 
ment at the Mont St. Michel, his researches were completely 
successful? We are indebted to Mr. Pole for the follow- 
ing description of these remarkable specimens of wrought 
iron cannon at so early a period :— 
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“The guns now stand in front of the second gate of the 
fortress, their general position being here shown (see wood- 
cut). ‘They are in bad condition, being much corroded, the 
rust covering them in large flaky masses ; this renders it 
difficult to obtain accurate dimensions, or to gather satisfac- 
tory details as to their construction. ‘The particulars given, 
however, may be relied on, as I took them ‘with all possible 
care. I found that each of the guns had a granite ball in 
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the barrel, some distance down, which had been there 
beyond the memory of the oldest inbabitant, and they had 
become firmly fixed by rust and dirt, 'To examine the 
interior it was necessary to draw the balls, as well as to 
clear tho barrels of a masi of hard conglomerated rubbish 
that filled them behind the balls. It was not possible, in 
the time, to effect this latter operation perfectly, and there- 
foro the dimensions of the small chamber may be somewhat 
uncertain, ‘The two guns are of different sizes. 
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“(The Iarger gun (fig. 1) is on the south sido of the gate. 
It is 19in. in calibre, and 12ft. in length, of which the 
chamber composes more than one-fourth. ‘The granite 
balls, of which several lio about, are about 18in. in diameter.® 
The general construction is evidently similar to that of the 
smaller gun, but the bars and hoops are not so distinctly 
visible; the internal longitudinal 
bars are about 3 in. wide; the 
hoops are visible round the back 
end of the barrel. The breech- 
chamber piece consists externally 
of ten longitudinal bars, the con- 
struction being evidently similar to 
that of the smaller gun. The 
muzzle of the gun is somewhat 
raggéd, and it has no projecting 
rings like the small gun ; possibly a piece may have been 
carried away, There are no eyes or rings ; there is a trace 
of a projection where one of the eyes may have been, but I 
fount nothing corresponding to it on the opposite side, 
“The smaller gun is on the north or left-hand side 
of the gateway. ‘The dimensions will be seen from the 
accompanying woodout Ge. 2); it is 15in, in calibro, and 
11ft. 9 in. in length. ‘The granite ball is rough in shape, 
about # or an inch less in diameter than the calibre. Tho 
construction of the barrel is clearly visible ; it is formed of 
wrought-iron, being in fact a true ‘built-up’ gun, Tho 
inside is made up of longitudinal bars, each about 2%in, 
wide by lin. thick, and round the outside are scen the lines 
of hoops, each about 22 in. wide, placed quite close to each 
other, It is not possible to discover whether the hooping is . 
single, or in several layers. ‘The exterior of the breech or 
powder-chamber consists, not of hoops, but of longitudinal 
bars, their flat surfaces giving to it the section of a polygon. 
This would seem exceedingly weak, but the longitudinal 
marks on the exterior are perfectly distinct, and there is 
not the slightest trace of hoping. ‘The construction of this 
chamber and of the breech end of the barrel is obscure ; I 
examined the parts as carofully as possible, but without 
gaining anything towards an explanation. The hoops are 
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distinct on the commencement of the barrel, and this made 
me suspect, before examining the interior, that the breech- 
piece was solid, and that the powder had been placed in the 
barrel, as in modern guns. But, on clearing the inside, the 
chamber appeared. ‘The gun has an eye on each side for a 
ring ; one of the rings, a split one, is still there, as shown in 
the wwoodeut ; the other eye is broken, and the ring gone. 
‘The eyes appear to have formed one mass with the hoop 
encircling the gun at that place. The powder-chamber of 
this gun appears shallower than that of the larger one; it 
is, however, possible that the bottom may have become 
stopped up with some hard substance, The exterior of both 
guns is rough and irregular ; this is doubtless caused to a 
great extent by rust, but I think that the surface must 
originally have Tai far from smooth and even. I cannot 
find any trace of a vent-hole in either gun, 

“T estimate the present weight of the large gun as about 
5} tons, and that of the small gun as about 3} tons. ‘The 
granite ball for the large gun would probably weigh about 
300 lbs, 

“The Mont St. Michel is distant about 1 to 1} mile from 
the nearest coast, and tho intervening sands are overflowed 
at high water, except at neap-tides. The besiegers cannot, 
I should think, have used the guns on the shore, but, as 
they succeeded in breaching the walls, they must have 
either fired them afloat or mounted them in battery on the 
sands. ‘Tradition affirms the latter, and adds that, on the 
repulse of the English, the knights took possession of tho 
guns and hoisted them high up on the rock, where they 
remained till 1793. In that turbulent year, it is said, the 
Reyolutionists threw them down upon the sands again, and 
they lay there, washed by the sea, till about twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, when they were placed in their 
‘present position. I have been indebted to M. Marquet, tho 
director of the Maison Centrale at Mont St. Michel, for 
the facilities given me in the examination of the guns.” 











‘Tue obscurity of the transaction in which tho Michetlettes wore lost and 
won indueos us to annex extracts from two other writers, furnished to 
Professor Pole by M. Marquet. It is to bo regretted that he lad not 
‘been able to procure an extract from the coutemporary Latin Chronicle 
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1 is probably the foundation of all the accounts, and is said to exist 
Inthe publ 


ie Mbrary at Avranches, Tt might explain certain puzzling dis- 
inne Eee of date. Lehericher makes the siege last with intervals from 
$333 to 1427, Jn which year he places the capturo of the cannon, and 
he diseonncets this event entirely from the successful surprise of the 
Maron de Coutonces. Girard brings the whole transaction down to the 
years 1433-4, ‘Tho authority of the Abbé Desroches may be preferred 
Tipported as itis by the authors of the Ender and the Recueil. It is 
alto the dato given in the Histoire Pittoresque. 

"The following account is taken from ‘Avranchin Monumental et His- 

















1,” by Edouard Lehericher ? 
Cepentant les Anglais s’étuient emparés do toute In Normandie, ot 
avaient” peu i pou resserré Je cerelo de leurs troupes autour du Mont St. 
Michel, te seul point de toute Ia provineo ob flottait encore la bannidro de 
France, et od Findépendanco nationale etait vaillamment défendue par 
quelques msines ot quelques chevaiors, Tl fallait quo ce Mont i mer. 
ATingux en tout, offtt encore le rare spectacle d'une forteresse qui garde la 
hrationalité quand tout Te pays est conguis, foyer saeré of vit Jo feu qui 
‘wn jour les cqurs et les endammera contre T'étranger, Les 
iu Mont, so voyant sans pasteur ot leurs gens do guerre sans 
oa sadeéadrentau Daupito, qui drjgeat sp auton dans To 
noe envoya Jean dHarcoutt, comte a’ Aumelo, 
‘qui fut bion reg des religieux, parce qu'l venait pour les défendro ot parce 
Gil promit do respecter leurs priviltges, Les Anglais ovat 
Garoison aur Tombelaino, et avaient fortifé co rocher do haut 
Frurailles, sans quo les soldats du Mont pussent los on empéchor, los trots 
ividros do la baie coulant alors entre les deux places. Noncbstant, #0 
Yolants tousjours avoir du pire, ils redoubldront lours troupes, ot firent lo 
ridge du Mont par terre et par mer, 10 roi insulairo y ayant envoié un 
grand nombre do vaiascaux . . . . . du costé do la grdvo ‘bastirent plusieurs 
forte ot bastions, entre autres une Dasillo en Ia rive @’Ardovon et une dans 
Jn parce d'Eapas, C'était on 1423, Lo duo de Brétagne, eraignant 
pour Iui-mémo, fit armor scerdtement dans lo port do St Malo quelques 
hhavires par Fevéquo et Je sire do Beaufort, son amiral. eos Bratone, 
fnyants cramponné Jes vaisseaux et eombattants main main, mirent 1a 
lus. part des Anglais & mort ot To resto en déroute, eo que voinnts eoux du 
fort d'Ardovon so aauvdrent & la fuite, Lo Mont fut ainsi ravitaillé et 
ABbloqué pour quelques jours. Mais los Anglais xevinrent et so forti- 
fldvent dans Jours bastlles ; 1a guerre devint une. guerre d'esearmouches 
‘groves étaient Jo théitre, Un intérossant épisodo de ce sidge fut 
es Anglais pris entro les troupes du Mont et celles du baron de 
Coulonces qui venait de Mayenne. Un autre fut Ia victoire du comto 
A'Aumale of de Coulonces sur les Anglais qui faisaient une pointe sur 
TAnjou. Mais les Frangtis furent défaits 4 Verneuil par lo duo de 
Bodfort, ct Jean d'Harcourt y resta parmi les morts. Son successour, 
‘eomme ‘apitaine du Mont, fui Jean, batird d'Orléans, comte de Mortain, 
qui, ne pouvant venir Iuieméme, envoya au Mont Nicholas Saisnel son 
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entenant, Le monastire éiait dans me tollo déiresso quil Tui fallat 
son argehterie & Dinan et & Saint Malo, Cependant les Anglais 
aquaicnt le Mont si furieusement qu’ils sembloient estre capables de 
Vébranler. Le roi nomma en 1425, 3 la place du batdrd d'Orléans, Louis 
Estouterille, ‘lustre chevalier qui avait sacrifié, pour rester Fraugais, Ia 
plus grande ‘fortune de ln Basse-Normandio, doses premidres 
mesures fut d’empécher les femmes et les enfans do se refogier dans 
Yabbayo pendant les assauts, et do transporter aillours les prisonniers 
do guerre, débarrassant ainsi uno placo affamés do bouches inutiles, 
Copendant les Anglais redoublaient dV'eorts; 1a garnison de Tombelaine 
avait été renforedo et escarmouchait tous les jours contro les Michelistes. 
Goux du Mont, so décidant & hasarder une sortie, farent assez heureux 
pour Sraer ee ennamin dans ln grove, pau deaquls oe gurentirnt de 
la mort ow de Ia prison, eo qui arriva vers la fosto de la Toussaint, 1425, 
Co succis anima tlloment les moines qu’ils engagirent on Bretagne 1 
croix, mitren, ealice, Une parie de 'nngent servit a fir foruifer Ia 
ville? anx remparts do Rob. Jolivet on ajouta en eatte année des tours 
centro les autres, des domi-lunes aveo parapet et marchos-coulis ow mas 
snores ; Won fit aussi Ia porte do la ville ainsy qu'elle est & présent avec 
‘son pontlevis et Jo logis du dessus, uno grande grille ou herse, Les 
roligicux obtinrent du 10i, en 1426, do battre monnaie pour Vespace do 
trois ans. 
“L'année suivante, année glorieuso dans los fastes du Mont, la veil do 
Ja Saint Aubert, 10s’ Anglais vinrent au nombre do plus de’vingt mille, 
sous Ia eonduite’ do lord Scale, tous bion armés ayes plusieurs machin« 
ceapouvantables ot divors engins do guerre ; ayant observé lo flux ot le 
felux do la mer, ils dresbrent une batterie a furiewso contro Jen murals 
qu'ils y frent brécho, mais ils furont repus ai vortement par ceux du Mont, 
conduits par Louis 'd’Estouteville, qu'il demeura presque deux. mille 
‘Anglois do tués dans les murailles et sur les graves, Le peu qui s’éehappo 
‘0 refugia en lour bastillo d’ Ardevon, eraignant qu’on allit leur y donner 
uelque aubade.. ... . Cotte victoire pout etre comparée a cello do Josué, 
Peotone qu'il no son troura auoun du Mont ni do tud ni do blessé, co qui 
fat attribué A Ia protection de 8. Michel et atx mérites do S. Aubert. Il 
reste oncore dos trophées de cette vietoire ; ce sont les deux énormes 
canons, appolés los Michelettes, qui furent pris sur Jos Anglais. Cotto 
visa aml gromporto par Loui d'Bututville ot 110 shevalirs gl 
s'étaient jotés dans In place, et dont les noms furent inscrits aveo leurs 
farmes dans Ie chour do Méglise en cette année 1427. Charles VII. 
envoya au Mont Dunois, pour complimenter los héros. 

‘To this relation may be appended the following extract from the * Hie 
Geologgue, Arohésogique et Pitorenque di Mont Sxint Michel’ 
Palgenco Girard, p. 2: 

“Le Mont St, Michel jouissait depuis quelques années d'une sorte do 
trove arméo, qu’il devait moins a la protection de ses boulerarts qu’a Ia 
terreur dont avait frappé Yennemi le succts de ses armes, lorsqu’an 
‘désastre inoping éclata dans ses romparts, et vint ranimer les expérances 
des Anglais, Un incendio ayant réduit on eendres presque toute la ville, le 
Tundl ola Quasimodo, 1488, Pennemi pensa pouvoir, hla feveur do cette 
catastrophe, donner enfin satisfaction & sa vengeance. Siro d'Esealles 
grégre cera un aor derpéet ora onto place, Une armée d 
10,000 combattans se réunit sons ses ordres, et, trainant une arlllerie 
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formidable, parut V'année 1434, lo 17 Juin, sur Jes graves ; son arvivéo 
Giait caleatée sur Mepoque mensuelle des basses eaux. Ces épouvantables 
machines de guerre, dressées en batterie sur les gréves, ouvrirent bientOt 
contre les remparts un feu terrible; ébranlées par le choo multiplié des 
oulets de granit vomis par eos pidces énormes, les mural i 
crouldrent avee fracas, Hncouragé par co suceés, I’ennemi s’elanga avee 
audace A travers cos. décombres ; les assidgés ne se jettBront pas avee 
moins de résolution dans In bréche pour en défendra lee aboris ot le 
passage. Lo choo fut terrible, Les chovaliors Normands avaicnt & con- 
server quinze années do gloire ; les barons Anglais voulaient effacer vingt 
Aéfaites par un suecds. O'était un jour déeisi® pour Jos uns ct pour les 
‘uss assaut fat il aussi impétucux que In défenso fat liéroique, 
‘Aux picrros ot aux lgchos, qui so crisdront d'abord de In gréve ot dos 
vomparts, suceéidront bientOt snr la brécho des armes plas terribles, Ja 
‘nacho darmos, 1’6pée et 1a Ianco entamdrent les Voucliors ot brisbrent los 
cuirasses. Uno lutte corps & corps jette & ees décombres sa sanglanto 
mélée. Louis d'Estouterille et de Verdun électrisent Jours compagnons 
par les prodigos de leur courage ; exaltation do 'ennemi s'épuiso en 
Tongs et vains efforts. En vain un do ses eapitaines, la visitre levéo, 
sefforee-til de pousser i lassaut dos forces nouvelles; égorgés sur les 
emparts ou renvorsés sur les masses inf Gricures, los assnilans y-jettont un 
Assordro quo réparent quelque temps In voix ot exemple. des chefs : 
Vennomi erd pid ent, |épouvante vo met dane gen range, Les anidgéa 
Te prossent aveo plus de fureur Ia confusion est & son comble, In terreur 

‘générale, chacun, jottant ses armes, no songe plus qu’ a fur. 

Un religioux, témoin do cos exploits, aorit ainsi cet assaut dans un 
fragment manusotit rapporté par M. Dostoches 

#©¢Qucl spactaclo ! voild.que, aur la bréche, ot 
iow dos arméos, défendex vos pauvros servi 
entouré dennomis ; il so dégago ot ir Jo troisidme Dastion ; il 
renvorse tout oo qui lui résisto, et arrache los enscignes cnnomies. —L'épéo 
do Guillaume do Verdun volo en éclats ; i s'arme d'une hacho ot porto 
des coups terribles, Avec quel courago aussi cot homme, eouvert darmes 
rouge, fit ranger aux pieds dou muralls lee troupes Anglaise | Teneo 
hhauto ot Jo visngo découvert, il los anime et les raméne au combat. On 
précipito sur ux des piorres, dos poutres, des rochers. Saint. Michel 
combat pour nous : Jes exnemis sont repousés.” 

 Quolquo étranger, quo soit co morceau, par sos exprossions, au style do 
cette époque, comme Te texte a pu étro traduit ou imodifié par I'éorivain 
auquel nous Tempruntons, nous avons era pouvoir lo rapporter, en couvrant 
toute fois notre responsabilité par eetto remarque, 

“Bmoporté par Mexaltation de Ia victoire, les Normands fondent sur 
Vennemi, lo poursuivent & travers ces groves qu'ils couvrent do carnage, et 
lo rejettent juaque dans aes bastilles. L’attllerio Anglaise, pidees Gnormes 
formées do'Iames de for soudées et unios par des corcles do méme métal, 
fat le monument do ee suceés mémorable qui eofita 2000 soldats & Tarmée 
insulaize, Cotto attaque fut In dorniére enterprise que tentorent. les 
Anglais conte lo Mont Saint Michel. Découragés par esto défate, ile 
so bornérent & Je suveiller par les garnisons do Tombeldue et de leurs, 
Dell spa 

e are indebted to tho memoir by Goneral Lefroy, given in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Antillery Ineitation at Woolwich, and of ‘which, 















































combat corps & corps. 
Notro gouverneur est 
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through, his accustomed kindnoss, wo havo been permitted to arail our 
selves, for the foregoing extracts, "Thora aro some notices of the history 
of the Mont St. Michel at the evontful period in question to which he his. 
not adverted, and which may be acceptable as supplementary to his relation, 
‘Tho lato M. de Gerville, one of tho most erudite of antiquaries in Nor- 
mandy, truly observed how extraordinary it is that the dato of so memorable 
‘a sioge, which occurred at no romote period from our times, should not be 
ascertainable with certainty, (Mémoires, Antiqu. do Norm., 1827, tom. iv. 

. 51.) He declines, however, to enter upon the inguiry, and refers to & 
Viemcle commanientod to tho Sooty Ze Antiquaries of Normandy by 
AM. de Laroquo, relating to the entorprises of tho Bnglish in Normandy’ and 
‘th attack on the Moat St, Michel. is narvativo, including a eiveume 
stantial account of tho sanguinary dofeat of the Jnglish by the count 
Q'Aumale at In Brovssinitre in 1423, end of tho subsequent etoge of the 
fortress, seoms in accordance with that cited by Geuoral Leftoy ; he gives 
tho closo of October in that your as the time af the commencement of the 
age, and tho last days'of March, or the beginning of April, 1424, ua its 
crimination. (Mémoires, Antiqu. do Norm., 1827, tom. is p.lexxiv) "The 
English, M. do Laroquo obsorves, having become masters of all Normandy, 
again appeared before the Mont’ St. Michel, and established a bastille a¢ 
Andoron, a league distant ; it was domolished and the siego abandoned, 
Another unsucsessful attempt, ho adds, scems to have beon mado in 1427, 

‘Weleara from the Momalt Ly M. do Gove, above sted, that boides 
{ho two romarkablo eannon which still exist nt tho gato, as described. by 
Professor Pole, the defeated English abandoned many’ others of various 
Roy statos, in his *Livredos eutiouses 
commenced in 1647, a MS. formerly in 
tho abbey at that place and now in the library at Avranches, that he had 
seen sovoral; tho remainder had boon sold in the sixteenth contury by the 
commanders of the fortress. (Mémoires, ut supra, p. 03.) We would 
invite tho notice of the antiquary who may desire to proscouto any furth 
nquirios to M. do Gorville’s detailed account of the MSS. at Avranch 
ids p. 23), the most remarkablo boing thoeo described by tho historian 
do Thou, as formerly prosorved at tho Abbey of Mont St, Michel, and also 
of othor authorities which may bo consulted with advantage, 

‘Wo aro indebted to the Rey, J. L. Potit for tho accompanying repre. 
sontation of the Mont St, Michel, from ono of his akiltal drawings engraved 
in his Architectural Studies in Franco, p. 160. It has boon sugge 
that to some of our readers the comparison of the renowned bombar 
Edinburgh Castlo with thoso which, by tho kind permission of General 
Lefroy, aro now placed beforo them eannot fail to bo noveptablo s the 
woodeut formerly given with Mr, Howitt's Memoir in this Journal, yl, 
is accordingly here reproduced, 
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Griginal Documents. 


BEING CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF READING 
ABBEY, 


‘Prom the Munlinena ofthe moat Noble the MARQUIS OP WESTAUNSTER, 1.0, 


Inv volume xx. of this Journal, p. 281, we published of royal 
ocuments, formerly belonging to Rending Abbey, and now among the 
munimenta at Baton Hall, to which our attention had been called by the 
kindness of Mr, Beamont. We again avail ourselves of the courteous 
permission of the Marquis of Westminster to make a further selection from 
those interesting evidences, ‘The first five of the following documents 
completo the royal series, 











Heyny IL, A.p. 12161272, 


XIX. Writ for protection of the Abbot and Convent, their tenants, 
land, aod ponanions for one your, Dated at Northampton 28% Nay, 
50 Hont. IT, (4.0. 1266). 


Henricus Doi gracia Rex Anglio Dominus Hibernio ot Dux Aquitanio 
cmnibus balivis et fdlibus suis ad_ quot. presenteslittere pervoneriat 
juod suscepimus in proteccionem ot defensionem nostram 
dilectos nobis Abbatom et Conventim do Rading’ hominos torras res 
ot omnes possessiones suas, Et ideo yobis mandamus quod ipsos 
‘Abbatem et Conventum homines terras ros redditus et omnes possessiones 
non inforentos eis vol infer 
‘aut gravamen et si quid ois 

is emendari. In evjus tei 
‘Patentes per unum annum 
‘Testo mo ipso apud Northt’ xaviij. dio Mali anno ogni 


























testimonium has literas nostras fieri fecim: 





‘A seal was probably appended by a slip partially cut from the bottom 
‘of tho parehment, 


Tt will bo remembered that the writ of protection here printed was 
‘granted at a very oritical period, when much disorder prevailed throughout 
the country ; although the barons had received a fatal chock at Bveshan 
during the previous summer, their faction was not crushed. Simon de 
Montfort the son was received at Northampton by Henry IIL, who offered 
him a pension on certain conditions, including the surrender of Kenilworth, 
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‘Simon, howerer, hastily withdrew from the court in February, 1266, and 
repairing to Winchilsea made himself formidable by bold enterprises at 
sea and by collecting troops in Franc ‘threatened invasion was 
denounced by the king in a proclamation, which was tested at Northampton 
‘on May 18, as was also on May 12 the grant of the goods and merchat 

of the citizens of London to prince Edward, as a penalty for the part which 
they hnd taken inthe rebellion, | (Ryme vali, p- 488.) The seater 
partisans of the barons took refuge in places dificult. of approach, and for 
thro years spread terror far and wido in the realw, 




















Ruomanp Il, a.p, 1377-1999. 


XX, Inspeximus of divers proceedings relating to the liberties of tho 
Abbot and Convent. Dated at Westminster Ist Match, 13 Ric. Il (4.0, 
1390). 


It is doubtful whether any seal was ever appended, though an incision 
was made for a label. 


Hewny VI. Ap, 1422—1461, 
XXI, Inspeximus of divers proceedings relating to tho liberties of the 
abet und Gonvnts “Dated at Wontmistor 16th Fobroary, 19 Hear, VI 
(um, 1441), 


‘Thero is appended by a parchment label an impression on white wax of 
‘one of the great seals of Henry VI., in imperfect condition, being, that 
which was formerly used by Kdward THI., Richard IL, Henry 1V., and 
Hemy V., the legend having beon altered to adapt it to thoso soveral 
overeigns, Sco Professor Willis’ Memoir in the second yolumo of this 
Fema, pp 27,90, roo ethor sels appear to here Yoon ured by 
Henry VI. at different times, 


XXIL, General Pardon to the Abbot and Convent, with a proviso that it 
should not oxtond to any ovo of thom eoncomed in the death of Adam 
Bishop of Chichestor, or of William Bishop of Salisbury. Dated at West- 

r 14th August, 30 Hent. VI (a.m. 1452), 




















There is ppended by 6 parchment abel an imperfect impression ex 
white we ‘of the same great seal which is appended to the inspeximus last 
mentioned, 


XXIII, Precept to the Sheriff and Bscheator of the county of Warwick 
for the observance of the liberties of the Abbot and Convent and their 
tenants of their vill of Rowington. Dated at Westminster 23rd April, 
37 Henr. VI. (4.0. 1459). 


‘A teal was probably appended by a slip partially cut from the bottom 
of the parchment, 


XXIV. Confirmation, undated, by William Earl of Lincoln of the manor 
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and church of Easton, Herts, and of a hundred shillings per annum of 
and in Stanton, Oxfordshire, and the church of Stanton to the AUbey. 


‘Notum sit presentibus et futoris omnibus ecclesise eatholice fis quod ego 
Willelmus comes Lineolaim eoncessi et per kartam meam confirmayi in 
wuam elemosinam Deo et ecclesim Senet Marie de Radingis ct abbati 
ot Monachis ibidem Deo servientibus manerium meum de Hstona in Hert- 
forda schira cum terris et meclesia et hominibus et omnibus rebus ct con- 
suetudinibus ad illud pertinentibus, quod regina Adelidis sponsa mea. ei 
dodit pro anima nobilissimi regis ‘Teinrci et pro saluto et redemptions 
anime ipsius et mee et omnium parcotum nostroram tam viroram quam 
dofunctorum ;} et preter hoe centum solidas (sc) terre in Stantona in Oxene- 
forda schira ad procurationem conventus et religiosarum personarum illus 
convenientium in termino anniversarii domini mei nobilissini regis Heinrie 
ot anuper meleiam ejudem vile cum omnibus rebus eiden mecleio per 
tinentibus ad continua luminaria ante eorpas domin nostri Jhesu Christi ot 
volo atque precipio ut Ii 
honorifics et quiete teneant eum omnibus liberalibus consuetudinibus cum 
i nobilissimus rex Heinricus ea in dominio tonuit ot regine dedi, 
Hermano capellano, et Radulfo capellano, et Rogerio eapsllano, 
‘ct Magistro Serllone, et Heudone filio Alani, ot’ Adelardo Fland’, ot 
Gaufrido Tresgot, et Roberto de Calz, et Pag'n do Vilers, et Alano Pilot’ 
et Willelmo de Cuini (cic), et Willelmo Revel, ct Milone Basset, ot Nicholao 
de Asin ot Rotardoeamerase, et Reginaldo de Windleores, et Morellot 
de Merlei, 
































‘The seal lost; it was apparently appended by a label of parchment, 


‘Tho Rarl of Lineola here mentioned must have been William de Albini, 
since he speaks of Queen Adeliza as his wife, and there 
suppose that sho married any one but William de Albini after the 4 
Henry Iet Tt appears that the earldom of Lincoln had become divided 
{nto two parts probably by a descent to cohcirs, and for a while there were 
‘two Earls of Lincoln at the same time : one of them, Gilbort de Gant, died 
without issue male in 1158, and the other, William de Roumare, dicd 
some time before 1168 leaving an infant grandson his heir, who does not 
appear to have succeeded to the earldom or even to his grandfather's part 
of it, It is possible that some time after 1156 William de Albini may 
have been created Earl of Lineolu by Henry IL, or invested with so much 
of the estates of the former Earls as to iave oceasioncd him to have styled 
‘himself Earl, and that the title was soon after relinquished. 
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XXV, Grant, undated, by William do Albini the younger, Barl of 
‘Avundel, of land at Quiddenham, Norfolk, to the Abbey. 





Sciaut presentes et futuri quod ego Willelmus de Albeni Comes Susexic 
dedi Deo ot ecelesio do Rading’ unam marcatam redditus in Quiddenham, 
clleotterram quam Radulfas cognomento magnus tonet, in liberam et 
perpetvam clemosinam pro anima Regine Adelizo matris mee et pro anima 
pattis mel ot Joofelini) castellani ayunuli mei et omnium autecessorum et 
Mrecessorum meorum et mea, ut indo fat refectio eonventui in anniversario 
Too[elini) avanoali mei. His testibus, Reinerio fratre meo, Gileborto, do 
Norlolke, Ricardo Aguillan, Willelmo do Altaripa, Willelmo de Elnes- 


tele, 
The 


tho impression appears to have been on green wax, ant 
large size, probably the same hereafter described. 

















lost tho parchment label by which i wan appended remeine, 
tho seal was o 


Endorsed—Carta Willolmi do Aubeni do redditu unius mareo in Qdden- 
ham (tic), Bat alia melior do codem. 


eis worthy of remark that in tho above document and in that which 
follows William de Albini js styled Earl of Sussex, though his usual title 
was Barl of Arundel. William do Albini, his father, is called in 1163 
Barl. of Chichester (Rymer, vol. i. p. 18), and is so styled by his wife 
‘Adcliza in hor grant of tho church of Berkeley to this Abbey (Monast. 
‘Angle, Caley's edits, vol. iY, ps 42). 












Blomoficld (Bist, Nort, vol. i. p» $88, 8vo edit.) mentions a grant to 
Ralf surnamed Magus as mado ly the monks of Roading * conditionally, 
‘that ho and his suogessors should for ever pay au annual rent of ono mati 
for the health of his own, his ancestors, and successors souls, to make,» 
or oF repast in that convent on his uncle Joceline’s anvivorsary.”” 











Joceline was Joceline of Louvain, the younger brother of Queen 
of William de Albini the younger, Ho ob 
‘coording to Dugdale, a grant of tho Honor of Petworth from William do 
‘Abini the elder and Adeliza his wifo, ond matried Agnes youngost 
aughtor of William do Percy, Ho was Castellan of Arundel, as wo learn 
fron tho Pipe Roll 14 Hen. HI. cited by Dugdale, and from the cartulary of 
eves Priory, in_ which is found “Carta Joscetini castellani de Arundel 
rogino Adelie fratris monasterio de S, Pancra do 
Budineatona,” (Cotte MS. Nero, ©. iif. 181.) 











‘eoncessa de oecl 








+ Compare also bia grants to Boxgrove infact is grandaon the tied cx. 
Priory, Monae Angi Caleye ‘eit, '# Dugdalo ary volt p. 2715 Collsa’ 
oii the No Tana Th "Hema bs Reena by Buoy, ol! p28 
Yell t fotice shat isthe Reading of tho Badineatond should gum to have been 
rt of thee documenta he in elled Earl the place, i tho pai of Bignor, Sumer, 
era hah hg prtatcaled Frl_ pot ura, whey aber by 
ot Chichester No. TIL is a grant by ihe abovementioned charter, thore was 
‘Waliam Ban of Sossex, and in ere su Baca’ Lib 

posed tobe byte suze eat, but he maa 
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XXVI. Grant, undated, by the same of the same land at Quiddeuham 
with comman of pasture, &e. to the Abbey. 


Seiant presontes et futari quod ego Willelmus de Albeni Comes Susexie 
dedi Deo et eeclesie de ‘et monachis ibidem servientibus unam 
marcatam redditus in Quidenham, seilicet, totam terram quam Radulfur 

jomento magnus tenet cum omnibas ad terram illam pertinentibus ; dedi 
ctiam eis communionom pastare et exitus in mea que eireumjacet terra, ut 
sit terra quam eis dedi in liberam et perpetuam elemosinam et homines in 
ea manentes pro salute anime mee et omnium antecessorum et successorum 
‘meorum, ut inde fiat refectio conventui in anniversario Joo(elini) avunculi 
mei, Testibus Reinerio fratre meo, Gileberto de Norfolehe, Willelmo do 
Alta ripa, Willelmo de Binestede, Osberno Verrer, Roberto de Sacristin 
Rading’, ot mulis als, 

















‘Thero is appended by a parchment label an imporfeet impression on 
white wax of eirelar sal, of which the diameter in ta prfeet sate may 
have been about 3} inches ; device, a figure of the ext] of ungracofil 

ong and attenuated, mounted on a heavy charger ; the head of tho 
broken a right hand isa sword praised ; a long shield 
1g tho body is charged with a lion rampant, the bearing of do 
th ‘has a conical pointed boss in the centre, and tho guige 
ded is seen passing over tho right shoulder; the skirt 


























sureoat falls in long parallel folds ; thore appears to bo a long 

anc of very exaggerated proportions hanging fom the wrist of th ight 
‘arm, although tho arm itself seems to be represented as in armour, the 
ssurfaco boing trellised according to ono of the conventional modes of repro- 


senting chain-moil ; before the figure there is an animal springing up 
towards the horse's head ; this portion of the seal is somewhat imperfect, 
‘the animal may be a dragon or wyvern. Of the legend a fow letters only 
can bo deeyphered—roruivu.? On the rererso isan imperfect impression of 
‘a small round secretum or privy seal ; diameter about eleven-twelfths of an 
inch ; device, a lion passant retrogardant ; legend, (stor]iuva sxcnert. 


XXVIL. Quitelaim, undated, by Hagh de Chilpeet (probably for Kilpoo) 
of the vill of Bradford, He to Roger Karl of Hereford, that tho 
Earl might give the same to the Abbey. 

















Sciant omnes fideles sanctm meclesim quod ego Hugo do Chilpeot 
clamavi quictam do me et de omnibus lieredibus mes in perpetium 
villulam de Bradeford cum onmibus appendiciis suis Regero comiti de 

inam meclesie Sencte Marie de 








7 Compare this curious aeal with that of the Insttate, Lincoln Meeting, p. 264. 
af Gilbert do Gaat, ert of Linesin, The general rowmblance cf vgn is 
TUI-1186, figured fo the Transactions 
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Walterus archidiaconus, ot Gillebertus cantor, cum toto 
capitulo Herefordie, Baderon de Munomuo, Walterus de Oliford, Rodbertus 
‘ee Candos, Henrieus frater comitis, Herebortus de Castello Helgot, 
TReardus de Cormeiles, Mauricins vicecomes, et de civibus Herefordio 
Hoccbertus flius Fucaldi, Rodbertus filus Walteri, Radulfus filius Iwein, ot 


anulti ali, 


‘The seal lot ; it was appended by a parchment label, Across the label, 
immediately above the part whero the seal had been fixed, is write 
dan with a line crossing the foot as is usual in the contraction for Regis 
it may, however, stand for Reading. 

‘There is an ondorsoment as follows,—'* Hugo do Olippect de Bra 
and angther, probably by a later hand, which extended reads, « Manorium 

Brndeforde Leominster in comitatu Horeford,””' The dato of 


ag villula do 
this document, as inforable from the names of the witnes about 1149, 


XXVIIL. Grant, undated, by Hugh de Mortimer of land in Stratfold, 
Berks, with his visoera, to the Abbey. 


archidiacomus, 































‘Sciant omnes tam presontes quam futuri quod ego Hugo de Mortuo mari 
fomnium antecossorum et suceessorum meorum dedi 
nti carta mea confirmari Deo et Sancto Jacobo do 
Rading’ ot Abbati et Monachis ibi i 
potuam elemosinam totam terram oum omnibus pertinent 
{oam reouperavi versus Simonom quondam Abbatam de Rading” per nomen 
foncordie, videieet, dimidiam virgatam terre quam Edithe do la Thorne 
‘anam virgatam terre quam Bondi tenuit, et unam virgatam terre 
sm de la Schote tenuit, ot dimidiam virgatam terro quam Hugo 
it, of totum pratum ‘quod yoeatur La Redmede eum omnibus 
fs, cum parte corporis mei, videlieet, conto ct viscoribus mois 
vis, Bt ogo Tugo ot heredes mei totain prodietam torram 
is prodioto Abbati ct Monachis ibidem Deo serviontibus 
Bt ut hoe moa donatio concessio et confirmatio rata et 
firma pormanest presenti scripto sigillum meum apposui, iis tostibus, 
Nol Gnpalene do Stratflde, Plilippo do Mortuo eri, Rogero de 
Burowardolog’, Willelmo do Neuniciville, Ada Costarde, et multis als, 
is ost ; it was appended by small Jabel. 


1 

mont. possibly contemporaneous with tho grant, as 
4 Q. Hugonis junioris de Mortuomari.” ‘This was probably Hugh 
; who died in November, 1227, and Philip de Mortinier, the 
‘vitnoss, his’ half brother. ‘The Abbot Simon mentioned in the grant as 
Nquondam abbatem died on ‘Feb. 11, 1226, ‘The grant was therefore 
in all probability mado in 1226 or 1227. 





















































XXIX, Grant, undated, by Richard Morin of certain lands and heredita~ 
routs, probably in Oxfordshire, with his body, to the Abbey. 


Seiant prosontes et futuri quod ogo Ricardus Morin dedi et testamento 
logavi Deo ot Beato Mario et Beatis Apostolis Johauni et Jachobo (siz) et 
Eeolesio Rading’ corpus meum ibidem sepeliendum, Dedi etiam cum 
forpore meo Abbati Rading’ et monachis ibidem Deo servientibus ex 
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consonsu heredis mei pro salute anime mee et omnium antecessoram et 
successorum meorum totam terram quam Rieardas Bertram tenuit de mo 
et totam terram que fait Rogeri Pradhume quam Willelmus Woluriche 
tenuit de me, eum reddita et ‘lloram que mihi facore solebant ot 
debuerunt cum omnibus pertinentiis suis. Dedi etiam eam code corpore 
meo sexaginta acras terre arabilis que faerunt de dominico meo, 
triginta sex acras que jacent juxta Grimesdich queram capita adjunguntur 
vie que voeatur Tuddiagweio et extenduntar ab ipsa vin versus occidentem 5 
ct sexdecim acras ex altera parte ejusdem vie versus orientom que exten- 
untur juxta eandem viam ab austro versus aquilonem ; ct octo acras 
propinqaiores terre illi subtus versus hospitale que extendontur a. predicta 
via versus oriontem. Dedi etiam eisdem simili modo duas acras prati in 
pesto meo de Niweham in eapte verous bream juxta Wallih bene monst- 
ratas_per logalem perticam. Insuper dedi eis et concessi dao mosuagia 
que Radalfes do Ouerilo et Roberts Portarus tenuerant do me cun 
luabus acris ad predicta mesuagia pertinentibus que extonduntur a pre- 
dictis mesnagiis versus pratam, Dedi etiam eisdem ot concessi quod habeant 
‘unam earueatam boum in pastura ejasdem prati quandocunquo pratum illud 
‘expositum fuerit bobus domini ejustem ville ad pascendam, et in alia 
astura pertinente ad eandem villam cum bobas et averiis domini 
‘et concessi quod quando araverint vel warettaverint (sic) 
it prodictas terras suas possint ducere et vertero exrucus 
jecentem absque impedimento gravamino 
possit, Concessi etinm quod 
super dominioum meum ai 
haben ale allggo in: 
Teeognovi et reddidi et quietum elamayi 
‘omne jus quod dicobant 10 habere in 
aqua do Tamisia, videlioet, medietatem aque quantum terra men durat 
versus Mungo Wello et versus pontom do Walengeforde, unde aliquando 
contentio fuit inter mo et illos. Et insuper dedi eisdem ot concossi aliam 
medietatem aque quo jus meum erat ct antecestorum meorum, ut totam 
‘llam aquam habeaut liberam et quietam ab omni exactiono et ‘vexatione 
quo cis inde feri possit ab heredibus vel successoribas meis ; ot quoviens- 
eumguo piseatores dictorum Abbatis et monachorum piseari voluerint in 
dicta aqua concessi quod possint trahere rotia sua ot ire ot redire super 
pratum moum et heredum meorum libere et quiete absque aliqua ealampni 
Yel impedimento. Omnia autem predieta dedi et econeessi cum eorpore meo 
siout predietum ost et presonti carta mea eonfirmavi Deo et Reclesio 
Rading’ ot Abbati et Conrentui ejusdem loci in liberatn puram et porpetuam 
glemosinam habenda et tnenda itis AUbati et movachis libero et quiet 
{ntegre et plonario ot honorfice inperpetuum. Ego autem et horedes mei 
trarentiuties prodicia movachie omria prodcta ico, iberam puramn et 
perpetuam clomosinam ct adquiotabimus eos do omnibus contra omnes 
hhomines et contra omnes feminas. Ut autom hee logatio ot donneio mea 
firma sit stabilis et porpotua eam presenti cartha (sc) et sgilli mei apposi- 
tione roboravi. His testibus, Domino Ricardo Sarum Episeopo, Domino 
Tohanne de Munemuthe, Ricardo filio Domini Regis Johannis, Henrico de 
Scacario (sic), Waltero Foliot, Henrico Poliot, Roberto de Braci, Hugone 
de Colverdune, Johanne de Wikenbolte, Gaufrido Marmian, Hugone de 
Bixe, Nicholao de Chauseia, Hugone Morin, Ricardo Bertram, Willelmo de 
Hunteseumbe, Hogone Vinitario, Roberto fio Willelmi, et multis 


‘You. XII BB 
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‘The seal is lost; it appears to have been appended by a cord passed 
through three perforations at the bottom of the parchment. The date 
inferable from the witnesses’ names should seem to be between 1217, when 
Richard Poore became Bishop of Salisbury, and 1226, when Richard, son 
‘ing John, was created Barl of Comwall. We would call attention to 

of tho Grimes Dike, * Tuadingweie,” and ** Waldich,’ 
ent, possibly contemporary, as follows :—" C, 
legacionis Rieardi Morin do Nivenham.” In all probability, all tho lands 
omprsdin the grant ay in Newnham Mure, adjoining Wallingford, and 
‘hat the Hospital towards which a part abutted was tho Hospital of St. John 
‘the Baptist near that town, Sce Monast, Angl., Caloy’s edit. vol vi p- 754, 



















XXX, Gront, undated, by William Marshal Earl of Pembroke of land 
in Caversham, Oxfordshire, to the Abbey, in compensation of damago 
during tho war, probably that of the Barons. 


Sciant_prosontos ot faturi quod ego Willetmus Marescallus Comes Pom- 
‘rok’ dedi goncessi et hao presenti carta mea confirmavi Deo et ecclesie 
‘Sanoto Mario de Reding’ et Abbati ot Conventui ejusdem loei pro decom 
rareatis terre in quibus eis tenebar pro dampnis ot deporditis que hiabuerunt 

er me ot meos in gwerra sexaginta et duodecim acras terre in boseo meo 

jo Cayorcham (vc)," select, totam terram illam cum vestitura bosoi quo 

per circuitum infra has metas subseriptas continetur, videlicet, ab Haselmero 
por citeuitum do Haselmeredono versus aguilonem et do Haselmerodene 
usgue ad eroftam Willelmi fabri veraus orientom ot a erofta qjusdem 
Willolmi uaquo ad croftam Jordani filiTronoi ot a orofta ipsius Jordant 
per Grimeshole versus Oselakemere et defude per boscum moum iterum 
usque ad Hasolmero, siout torra illa mensurata et assignata fuit eidom 
‘Abbati et Mooachis por Alasum de Hyda tune Senescallum moum ot per 
robos homies Dundas sncluditur 5 
teortim suecossoribus ot 

in puram ot perpetuam, 

rvicio et exacciono. Bt 
































lo Visneto illo, ot 











predicto do Rading’ do me ot heredibus 
clemosinam liberam ot quictam ab onmni seoulart 
ego e+ horedes mei totam terram predictam psi Abbati et Monachis ot 
‘corum successoribus contra omnes gontes warantizabimus et defondemus in 
perpetuum sicut Hiberam et param elemosinam nostram, Tt ut hee mea 
onatio concessio et warantizatio in perpotaum firma ot stabilis permanoat 
Bistntem carta agi ml appotition» mani, 8, Johanne 
farescallo, Willelmo Crasso primogenito, Hamone Orasso, Hontioo do 
Braibone, Waltero Foliot, Henrico de Scaecario, Alano de Engleffeld], 
Roberto de Bergeffeld], Alano de Hyda, Magistro Deodato, Magistro 
Roberto de Chinua, Magistro Jacobo de Cicesir’, Nicholao de Chaus 
Nichoio Pinarna, Waltaro de Bathantone, Roger do Cundeot, Jbaane 
allue, et multis alii, 


























i ‘he sel los; it was appended bya phited cord of erinson and white 
(or yellow 2 7 





‘The above-mentioned William Marshall was probably the younger, wh 
died in 1281, having succeeded his father of thd samo bame id theseeldons 





# Sic, Doubtless Caversham, 
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of Pembroke in 1219, In the collection of muniments from which these 
documents have been selected is a letter from the Archbishops of Tuam and 
Dublin to William Marshall the younger, requiring him to restore the 
possessions of the bishopric of Ferns in Ireland, under threat of orcom- 
inunieation, in pursuance of a brief of Pope Innocent IIT. dated in the 19th 
eno hs pontieate (4.0. 1216). "That letter has been published in, the 
roceedings of the Kilkenny Archoclogical Society, vol. ir. N.S., p. 137. 


XXXL Grant, undated, by William de Longespeo of forty shillin 
ently rout in *Hlentone and + Schoperge,” probably in Deekahire fo 
tho Abbey. 





‘Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Willelmus Lunghespeio dedi ot 
‘concessi et hac presenti carta mea coufirmari Deo et Ecclesio beate Marie 
do Rading’ et Monechis ibidem Deo servieutibus quadraginta soidos annul 

13 in liberam puram et perpetuam elemosinam in crastino Sancti 
Martini pereipiendos apad Hentone ot Scheperige, videlicet, do. domino 
‘Thoma le Blond et heredibus suis unam maream, de domino Henrico de 
Mara et heredibus suis unam maream, de Ricardo del Hoch et heredibus 








psora 
sionom et carte confirmacionom tenemur ego et heredes mei dictis montehis 
ct eorum suceessoribus contra omnes gentes tam Judeos quam Christiano 
in prpelonm warantsae defendore ot aogltre. Ded am potauaton 
sm Abbati et monachis quod liceat eis. sine omni coatradiocione di 

tringoro predictos Thomam Henriewm Ricardam et herodes 
tempore cenavrit a slutioneprediota terminoatatte, 
‘urque Witele prout carte ipsorum testantar. Tencor etiam 
ious monachle ad onmnimodam securtatem de diets quadrapinte, lids 
yuam Domini Regis Justiciarii vel alii viri discreti providerint faciendam, 
ut hee omnia firma ot stabilia permancant presontem cartam sigili mei 
impressione foci commoniri. Hiis testibus, Dominis Philippo Basset, 
Henrico de Mara, Willelmo do Englefeld, Bverard’ Le Tyeis, do la 
Hide, Roberto do Ufinton’, militibus, Heurico del Estanc, Ricardo del 
Hek’, Johanne Pipard, et alis, 


‘An imperfect impression of tho seal of Wiliam de Longenpeo, on dat 
zreen war, is appended by a label passed through a fold at the bottom of 
fie parchiment it is of tceular form, diam. If inch j the devi is an 
‘escutcheon charged with six lioncels, 3, 2, 1; legend, 4 stonuvac: 
WHLLaLMt: DR: Ly)Nozsrsts.' ‘The reverse bears an impression of his 
secretum of circular form, diam. 1 inch ; the device is a sword sheathed, 
with the belt and buckle’attached to the scabbard ; legend, -+ shoazrvat 
‘WILLELA LYNGESPE? This seal is enclosed, as if for careful preservation, 
sn a small piece of dark purple velvet lined with thin silken tissue, 





















* Monast,Angl, Caley’s edit, vol iv. Seale pl 2 g-2, 7.248, 
pie Tabara! Sf Bowl Lack Abbey, 
Figured in Bowley’ Lacock Abbey, Seals p.J, 8g 8p. 47. 
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‘The above mentioned William Longespee was probably the younger of 
that name, who was slain at Massoura in 1250, Philip Basset, one of the 
‘witnesses, was most likely the second husband of his sister Bla. William 
Longespee the elder, Hal of Salisbury, died in 1226, 











XXXIL, Grant, undated, by Gilbert do Baseville of twenty-six pence 
yearly out of land in Lash Brook,* Oxfordshire, to the Abbey. 


Sciant presentos et futuri quod ego Gilebertus de Basovllo et heredes 
mei tenemur reddere Deo ot ecclosio Sqncte Marie de Rading’ ot Mona‘ 
Sbidem Deo servientibus ad usus et sustentationes pauperuim annuatim 
Zxxyj- denarios ad fostum Sancti Michaclis pro saluto anime mee ot omnium 
fantecessorum ot succossorum meorum ; et ut-dioti Monachi dictos xxvj, 
Aenarios annvos liberius ot cortins possint percipere ego Gilebertus atorna; 

0 m0 et horedibus mols Rieatdum do fraxino ot quicumaue of succosserit, 
(sic) de terra quam tenvit de nobis in Lechebroo ut_ ipso et of suocedentes 
in eapite respondeant annuatim Elemosinario de Rading’ qui pro tempore 
facrit do predictis denaviis ad terminum prenominatum, Et ili, xxyj. 
denarii ipsi Ricardo et eidem succedentibus in redditu so a nobis ot 
horedibus nostrisdebito allocabuntur, Si vero diotus Ricardus ot successores 
non golyerint annuatim Elemosinario do Rading’ eoncess 
‘mo ¢t heredibus meis quod liceat Blemosinario de Rading’ distringere 
tam Ricardum ct suecesores suos vel per eatalla. vel pet tenementum 
gies rel allo mado gue valet done ditt aan, denait pve slvanta, 
fis tetbus, Sinono Vicario do Sriplake, Tele de Santo Germano, Toma 
do Engleflt, 
Roberto Wille, et multis aii, 
























berto Warino, Hugone de Fuleford, Henrico clerico, 


‘Thero is appended by a parchment Iabel an improssion on whito wax of 
‘circular seal, diameter 13 inch ; the device is an esoutelioon of arms, 
Darry of six « chovron ; of tho logend, which is imporfoot, thoro remains 
sions... s+ +t pp pasnvits, On tho back there is an im- 
pression of & socrotum, probably from a gem set in silver, of pointed oval 
form, rather more than an ineh in length ; device an agnus ; legend 
cox” ANONYS DEx (sic). 

















Sudging from the handwriting, this document may be assigued to about 
‘ho middle of the thirteenth eentury.* 


XXXIIL Grout, undated, by Robert Pictor of twelve ponco yearly rent 
to the Abbey. 





“Soiant presentos ot futuri quod ego Robertus pictor do Rading’ dedi 
concessi et hae presonti arta mea confirmavi ad altare ubi cotidie agitur 
sorvitinm Sancto Mario de. Reding’ in puram et perpetvam elemosinam 
Ayodecim denarios annui redditus quos Walterus do In berne mibi 
aynis reddere consuovit ad festum Sancti Michaelis 












habendos et tenendos 


Shiplke, about a milo to the NaE of Gott MS. Veap EV. f 86, by 
Shiplake heh. Aoredaitaapudl Leetebroel” 
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fn perpetuum libere et quiete et in bona pace pro anima mea et Adclize 
‘uxoris mee et antecessorum meoram et successorum in perpetuum,  Pre- 
dictos vero duodecim denarios ego Robertus et assignati mei warantizabimus 
procuratori altaris beate Marie in perpetuum. Et ut hee mea donatio et 
‘concessio rata et stabilis in am paverrol, proven aeiptam sgl 

i appositione roboravi. His testibus, Hugone Bulatore, Giliberto Rufo, 
Gitberte le Taillu,Alano portar Roberto Wile, Nicholao de pont, 
‘Thoma de Henleia, Daniele Wulvese, ot multis 


‘Tho scal is lost ; it was appended by a parchment label. Judging from 
the handwriting this document may be assigued to about the middle of the 
thirteenth eontury, 


XXXIV, Release, windated, by Nicholas de Stalle of a shop in Wallingford, 
Berkshire, to the Abbey. 


Sciant prosentes ot futari quod ego Nicholaus de Stalle do Walingoford 
remisi et quiotum clamavi Abbati et Conventai de Rading’ totum j 
t clamium quod habui vel babere potai in quadam selda, que fuit 

thelo in paroehia Sancto Marie in Welingeford, videl 

er mesuagiuin quod fuit Johiasnis lo Ferun* et mesungi 
yuam seldam habui de dono Matidis 

iti Ricard eapellani do La thele habeadam et tevendam dictam soldan 

Abbati et Conventui libere et quiete integre bene et in bona prco ita 

























{quod neo ego Nicholaus nee heredes mei in posteram niehil juris in dicta 
selda vondicaro poterimus. Et ut hee remissio et quiets clamantia rat 
stabilis in perpetuum perseveret presentem cartam sigilli mei apposicione 





roboravi, His testibus, Alexandro Dublet tune majore de Walingofs 
Symono Raven, Galfrido de La Wikes, Petro de Benham, Johanne le hine 
Potro de La Wikes, Johanne de Walingeford clerico, ot alia. 


‘There is appended by a ment label an impression on dark 
waz of anal oval fot length oe inch; yrotaly ager sot ales 
dovice an agnus ; logend -} 8" xionotar oe status, 








Judging from the handwriting this document may be assigned to the 
samo period as the last two. 


AW 


halo las cheehy be fo pak of mn, Users antennae of 
‘abut Mone of Rnd, Be gt bay wee at 


o aoa ‘ne bonnde all her 
‘or worker in iron. © A servant, Ang Sex, hina, domestiou 2 
7 This name, ib has been suggested, hinewnen, a firmer. 

may have designated a dealer or chap" 





Proceedings at Meetings of the Archaeological Institute, 
April 7, 1865. 
Sir Joun P, Borueav, Bart, ¥.8.A., Vieo-Prosidont, in tho Ohair. 


Mr. Ponwets stated that, in recordance with the desiro that an expression 
of respeotfl condolenco shoold be conveyed to tho Duchess of Northum- 
Derland, on her recent most grievous bereavement, an address had been 
prepared and signed on behalf of the Society by tho Marquis Camden, 

or Graco hud with considerate kindneat dieated an oknowledgront 
to bo sent to the President, in reply to this testimony of the heartfolt aym- 
pathy of the members of the Instituto, on the loss of so generous a friend, 
the boneficont Patron of every high and intelleotual purpose. 

"Tho Chtarnuaseobverved (at he coud not refrain from adverting tothe 
frosh and great loss sustained by the Institute, sinco their last assombly, 
{in the painfully sudden death of Mr. Hartshorno, one of their oldest and 
ost valued friends, On that recent occasion Mr. Hartshorne liad most 
fedinglyexprnsed the deoprgrat with whioh the deaenso of th lament 
Dako of Northumberland must fill the hearts of all who had enjoyed intar- 
course with one to whoeo generous impulse science and archmology had been 
for many yours indebted, 

A. communication by Professor Rotzzstox, M.D, was read, relating to 
vestiges Jately found on the property of Sir’ Georgo Bowyor, Bart, near 
‘Abingdon, and noticed at o previous meoting. Seo page 82, anan From 
time to time buman skeletons bad beon found in digging for gravel 5 a 
soction of about 4 ft in depth having Intely boon exposed, a layer of large 
ough stones was noticed, under about 2 ft, of ordinary mould, Encouraged 

tuggestions of Mr. Akerman, iow residing at Abingdon, Dr. 

careful search to be made, and directed the removal of the 
Jango stones which had beon left undisturbed by the gravel-diggers, Under 
the centro of the heap of stones was found, at a depth of about 8 ft, a 
layer of burnt matter, with woody fibre, supposed to be of oak ; towards 
th outado of the beap traces of Are were dltinct; the stones seemed. to 
hhave been arranged round a pit in which the firo was mado. Fragments 
of Romano-British pottery were noticed throughout the exeava me of 
them, although lying far apart, fitted together; tho vessels may have been 
broken intentionally, and the sherds thrown into the funeral pile. Bones of 
4 dog, in size approaching to those of a wolf, were found, also those of 
Jango and small ruminants, but no human remains. ‘The bones of a horse 
of lange size were disinterred in their natural position respectively, showing . 
that the animal had been interred in a perfect state at the time of the 
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supposed obsequies, These romains lay at tho depth of 6 ft, surrounded by 
stones. ‘The remarkable combination of cremation with waburnt animal 
remains deserves notice, as Dr. Rolleston observed, and also the occurrence 
of broken Roman fctlia throughout the depo 
In the discussion which ensued, somo suggestive remarks were made on 
the important aid which might bo afforded to archeological inquiry and 
classifcation by a scientific examination of animal remains disinterred on 
British, Roman, and Saxon sites. In the investigation of the lake-habita- 
tions in Switzerland most interesting results had been attained through the 
assistance of a skilful comparative anatomist, Professor Rutimeyor, of 
Basle, and a woll-classiied collection had been formed, illustrative of ‘the 
fauna’ of the remote age to which the “Pfahlbauten” may be ascribed. 
‘Tho hope was warmly expressed; that Professor Rolleston and other expe- 
*ieued comparatinganomiss in our ovn country maybe disposed to form 
collections, for which the spacious musoum at Oxford would present great 
Advantages, auaiay to archaclogonl researchos and the history of eave 
races by which the British Islands wore successively oceupi 
‘Tho Rey. Hanny M. Scanta, prebendary of Wells, described a Roman 
Kiln for fring pottory found at Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, in November, 
1864. ‘Tho site is not far distant from the Fors Way, betwoon Bath and 
Mohestor. Drawings by Mrs, Beckott, showing tho construction of the Kiln, 
‘and the forms of various fctlia found near the spot, wore sent for inspec: 
tion, ‘This curious relio'of the industrial arts of the Romans bears much 
rosombl ‘arrangements to those of other Roman kilns found in this 
country, and described by Mr. Roach Smith in his Colleotanea Antiqu 
ol. vis pl xxvii. Seo also Mr. Artis" account of the potteries at Castor 
Northamptonshire, and Mr, Wright's “Colt, Roman, and Saxon,” eb. i 
. 209, «Mr. Searth’s notices of the kiln lately found in Somersctshire wi 
Bo given hereafter, 
A momoit was then read by Mr. Eowuxo Oxneren, F.8.A., relating to 
portraitures of Edward TV, his queen, and the various’ branches of the 
formerly to be soon in the oast window of tho conventaal 
chureh of Litile Malvern Priory, Worcestershire. Drawings of two of tho 
figures, namely, of Prince Edward, who succeeded as Baward V. in 1483, 
‘and the Princess Elizabeth, ultimately eonsort of Henry VIL., were amongst 
the skilful fac-similes of painted glass oxecated by tho lato Mr. Winston, 
and recently exhibited by the Institute. These interesting royal por- 
traitares, of which o minute description has been reserved, when in more 
erfect condition, by the Worcestershire historian Habingdon, were placed 
in the window of the Priory ehurch by John Alcock, bishop of Worcester, 
ceptor to the prince. ‘The church was erected by that prelate in 1481. 
We ope hereatar to give Mr, Oldfel's memoir with reprtontations of 
figures, which had attracted much attention during the late 
‘The fabric and also the east window are in a deplorable state 
‘some eouservative care and repairs are urgently required, 
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SIntiquites an Corks at At pheditey, 

By Mr. Jans Yarss, F.R.S.—Metatarsus of the red deer, with an 
implement made from a bone of that animal, found, in 1862, at a depth of 
10 or 12 ft. in peat, nea Walthamstow, Essex, with bones of the horse, 
fo, deer, de. Tt is supposed that the implement found with these remains 
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may have been used in making and mending nets. These relics of an early 
od were sent for examination by Mr. T. Wetherell, of Highgate. 

‘By Mr. Eowoxo Warenzox, F.S.A.—The silver inseribed rim or setting 
in which an oval gem, probably, hind been mounted, to servo as a privy seal 
fof seoretum. ‘The aperture for this gem measures one inch by rather 
more than half an inch in diameter 5 tho inscription around the rim is in 
Dold capitals, such as commonly occur on seals of the thirtoonth and 
fourtoenth centuries, and reads as follows :— -f XVi* NE ME : VEIN: XL 
xn Mu: onEIE : There is alittle ring ot loop for suspension at the back, 
th upper pt of the va sn. | Thin objet, found in Sul may bo 
tusigned to the latter part of the thirteenth century ; it was in tho eollec- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Warron of Ixworth, by whom it was exhibited in. the 
museum formed at the Meeting of tho Tnsiituto nt Cambridge in 1854— 
Italian signet ring of silver, with an heraldic escutcheon ; on the shoulders 
fare the initials A. HI, Dato, fifteenth eontury.—Gold signet ring, found at 
Cromer, Norfolk; the dovico is a heart bearing the initials. W.R. Dato, 
about 1640,—Gold ng, found at St, Leonard's; the dovico is an 
heraldic escutcheon, 

By Sir Par px Gney Bozntox, Bart, M.P,—A book of choral 

on vellum, with illuminated initial lettors, Tho binding of this 
., which seems to have been written by an Italian scribe in the fifteenth 
ceattny, is formed of portions of an old Italian coffer of oypress wood, of 
tho eatly part of the sixteenth contury.—Lvory brooch, very delicately 
soulptured, 

By Mer. T, W. Wantax, of Bury St, Bdsnunc 
staf, of ivory ; on ono sido is soulptured the Crucifixion, the Blesse 
nding ang appet on the ober, 

Fackaon, of Bury St. Edmunds, through Mr. Waterton. —A. 

ving” of gol. —slvor hatin web, Pang opened, maa 

‘tro portrait of Charles I, is seon.—Smail silver locket, ornamented with 
flour de igs, and containing a fguro of tho Blesed Virgin Mary. 

By Mr, W. J. Bunxutano Suiri,—A daggor, probably found in the 
‘Thames ;” sixtconth century 5 forge-mark an  onsigned with an arched 
crown.—English dagger, seventeenth contury ; the cross-guard of hora, 
silver-mounted ; the blade engraved, and bearing tho ji . 
Spanner for a wheel-lock.—Also a pointed implement of doubtful uses the 
head is a fat disk, omamentod with radiating. Tinos and circles in the 
Sntervals ; it is wrought in somewhat similar fashion to tho spanner. ‘This 
bjeot may have been intended to prick the cartridge for a cannon. It 

in length, diam. of the head, 13 in. 

By Mr. G. D. Warre.—A fino medal of Michael lo Tellior, Chancellor of 
Franco, 1677, one of the most distinguished statesmen in’ the reigns of 
‘Louis XII. and Louis XIV. 































ho head of» patra 
Virgin 























May 5, 1865, 


‘The Marquis Canoes, K.G., Prosident, in the Chair. 
A memoir by Mr. Faas Catvent was read, On the sito and romaius 
‘of Cebrene in the Troad.”” Printed in this volume, p. 51. 
‘The Rey, Wruttax Gnezxwact, of Durham, related the results of his 
examination of grave-bills in the North Riding of Yorkshire, His memoig 
‘will bo found in this volume, p, 95. 
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Certain remarkable features in the intorments investigated by Mz. Green 
well suggested the inference that the practice of cannibalism had existed in 
remote times in the British Islands. ‘Tho expression of this opinion gave 
cecasion for an animated discussion, in which Professor Westmacott, Canon 
Rock, Mr. Greaves, and other members present, took part. Some very 
obsoure indications of such barbarous usages have doubtless occasionally 
ocurred in the examination of easly romains. ‘The lato Mr. Rhind related 
in his memoir on a Piet’s House at Kettleburn, eo. Caithness, in this 
Journal, vol. x, p. 216, the discovery of portions of a human skull and of 
ones under cireumstances which had suggested the notion of anthropo- 
phagous habits in North Britain, of which cortain indications had been 

rovioualy suspected in the examination of a similar ancient dwelling near 
irkwall, a8 described in Barry's History of Orkney. Mr. Sprengel 
Groaves, Q.0., intimated his intention to give on some future oceasion the 
farther inguity into this obscure question, Tho fe 
fosent eppented to atcord with that expreted by our Iaented fend 

» Rhind, that wo “must not be hasty in stigmatising a people with the 
infamy of cannibalism except on the most unquestionable authority j nor 
‘would it bo logical, far less would it be just, to. accuso them of possessing 
80 abominable an’ appetite on the evidence of one or two isolated facts 
which may have boon purely accidental in their origin.””* 

Mr, Wastun D, Jriuaty communicated somo particulars relating to 
remarkable rolio, @ glass salvor or dish, long preserved in the Library 
founded in 1715 by Dr. Daniel William, an eminent Presbyterian minister, 
in Red Cross Streot, Cripplogato, and recently removed, in consequence of 
xaillvay operations in'tho City, to Queen's Square, Bloomsbury.? ‘Tho glass 
vesscl in question, which through Mr. Joremy’s obliging permission was 
entrusted for exhibition, is a salver or shallow basin with a fat bread sim, 
‘on which there soem to have been some heraldic oramwente in eolors, now 
almost effaced. ‘Tho alleged history of this relic is thus related on a ‘pieeo 
cof vollum preserved with it:—* ‘This Glass Basoo, by Tradition, held. the 
baptismal Water for the Christening of Blizabeth, Daughter of King 
Henry VILIth., tho most renowned Protestant Queen of England. Tt was 
formerly in the possession of Simon Smith, Bsq., who had beon Harbinger 
to King Oharles 1d., James 11d. and K, William IIld.; and long. after 
his Death the Person who marry’d his’ Nephow's Daughter, and who 
received the tradition from that Family as undoubtedly true, deposited it 
to romain for ever in this Library. Anno 1745.—Donum Domiai Anderson.” 
No further patieulars a Mr. Jeremy informs us, aro, o bo found in the 
Minuto Book of tho trust of Dr. Williams Fy The donor may have 
been Adam Anderson, managing: clerk of the South Sea House, and a 
ending member of the Scottish Corporation in London ; author’ of the 
« Historieal Deduction of Trade,” first published in 17645 he died in 1765, 
‘The Presbyterian divine, Dr. James Anderson, D.D., ealled familiarly 
“Bishop Anderson,” was brother of Adam, ani minister of a Scottish 
‘congregation in London ; he is well known as the author of Royal 




































































1 Arch Journ, vol xp. a17. vole lst parti. p01, Tee not mene 
2 Aishowt not of the eaatonce of thin oned in Mr. Gusslaghan’s Hindbee, 

salvar, aud tho truddfon of is hariog bueitisnotiod bye Timbe, Crtostes 

boca ised atthe baptam of Quem Elie of London, p46. 

Detl, may be found, Gent Mag, 1800, 
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Goncalogies,” 1732, and of the “History of the House of Ivery.” He died 
jn 1739, and could not therefore have been the donor, in 1745, of the 

‘object exhibited. ‘ i j 
"The glass dish measures 134 inches in diameter, and has a broad rim 
2g inches wide; the height is 2 inchos. It is of plain white glass of 
moderate quality, and uncertain manufacture. Mr. Franks observed that 
it may be Venetian, Freuch, or oven English. Tt has boen decorated at 
the back with varnish-eolors and gilding intended to bo seen through the 
‘ass. ‘Thore aro no remains of decoration in the eentro, the eurved sides of 
@ hollow of the dish have had four cruciform ornaments and flowers of 
four leaves, alternately. The rim lias had four cireular medallions, 
enclosing shields now almost effaced ; on two of the shields Mr, Franks 
Aeteoted red,in-a position which may possibly indicate that the charge was 
‘Franco and "England quarterly. There was a beaded el old 
fzound the rim." he dato of tho dah, in his opinion, eannct be earlier 
than tho refgn of Elizabeth, to whom it may have belonged, although the 
‘tendition by which it has been connected with hier baptism scoms question 
able, A full acount has boon givon by Hall and otlior chroniclers of the 
sumptuous coremonial in the church of the Grey Friars, Greenwich, 
Sop 10,1698; tho ales fot was placd in che milo of the church 
ad, tho baptinm being by immerion,o clo wit are wan prepared ltt 
© cold, All tho details of tho solemn rite may 











the royal infant shoul 


‘bo soon fn Hall's narzatir the pronons gift of the sponsors, Oranmor the 
fr 





of Norfolk, and tho Marchioness of Dorsct, aro described, ‘Tt is 
‘uch a vessel asthe glass dish eou!d not, ‘as allogod, havo «held 
the bapa water fr the cviatoning.” fused in to earemony, i may 
have served a8 a pelvis for washing the hands. Wo aro indebted to 
Ganon Rock for pointing out its probable use on such an oceasion, In 
Dlossing the water in tho font, he remarked, holy ol is always minglod wid 
ft, and, a8 tho sponsors took’ tho baptized infant from tho priest’s hands 
after it had boen dipped in th conscerated water, some of tho oil might 
adhero to their hands ; honco it was ordered ‘ut’ spansores Invent masiua 
‘antequam do ecclesia ogrediantur.’”* The largo dishes or chargers, of 
atten, frequently decorated with snored devices, were probably used for the 
like purpose, and are sometimes designated ‘by the torm Taufbecken, 
baptism basia, in Germany. 

essels of glass wero very 






































% ed at the period to which the 
dish preserved in Dr, Williams’s library is traditionally ascribed, In the 
inventory of valuable effeots of Henry VIII, in tho Palaco of Westminster, 
in 1642, list oceurs of “Glasses and sondry other thinges of erthe,” 
givon in this Journal, vol. xvii, p. 143, We fd hotles or legons, ewers, 
and layers (lavoirs), bowls, standing-cups, goblets, cruses, candlesticks, 
dishes, and various other articles of glass, in somo instances described as 
Dine, of jasper color, green, wrought with diaper work, &c., with heraldic 
and gilded decorations also, as on tho specimen exhibited by Mr. Jeremy. 
Amongst -the items are—* Oone bason and cone leyer of blewo lasso 
partely gilt, the leyer having the Kinges armes gilt upon it—Itom, nyne 
‘spice plates of grene and blewo glasse, great and smale, ii. of them being 























2 Sasey Manual MS. Benth can- Preyer, patsnus ot matin btn 
fury ced by Canon Rock, and ao tho mano tper ents eu equa sig non 
falening reve la'a Sreach stan:-~ Zp fonte nectar 
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partely gilt,” A glass bowl or drinking cup of Venetian manufacture, a 
fine specimen of the decorated vessels, produced by the artifeors of Murano, 

in possession of Mr. W. P. Elsted of Dover, to whom it has descended, 
with other precious family relics, as having belonged to good Queen Bess. 
By the will of John Whitfeld, gont., of Canterbury, who died in 1691, he 
gave to his son certain medale, his grandfather's seal ring, ‘ the Estriteh 
up and Queen Elizabeth's glass, which was his grandfather's.” Hasted, 
Hist. Keat, vol. iv. p. 427, note. 














Antiquities mu Corks of Het eyhisiten, 


By Mr. W. W. B. Wave, 4.P.—A small implement of bronze, of un- 
Knovn uso, found with spearheads, a cet, a gouge, and other rolios of that 
metal, in the bank of a ditch at Bbnall ‘near Oswestry, about 1848. Tt 
‘meastros in length 23 inches, broadth 1 inch, thickness f inch. (See wood 
cut.) Ono extremity is blunt, eut off straight, ,tho other is pointed, like the 
tang of an implement intended to bo affixed to a haft; it has been supposed 
to havo been usod as a hammor, or possibly a weight. Another, of similar 
form, but rather longer proportions, was found at the same time ; these 
came into the possession of a medical gentleman at Oswestry, by 
whom the object oxhibited was, with a spear and eelt, prosented to'Mr. 
‘Wynne, the remainder being retained as “ playthings for his children.” 
























By tho Hon, Wironaiuat Borntox, M.P.—A silver horn, such as aro 
worn by women in some parts of Syria, It was obtainod at Boyrout, in 
1856, through a Druse dragoman, ands of the form at that time commonly 
in use, although, as Mr. Egerton was informed, becoming somewhat out of 
fashion. It is a multangular truncated tube of thin silver plat, slightly 
tapering towards the top, on which thero is a double triangle (the conven- 
tional ornament called“ Solomon’ Soa") and round the sien to ir eones 
‘nd leaves of rudo workmanship. Horns are worn in the Bast as tokens 
of rank; silver ornaments of this kind, worn by the Druso women on 
Mount Lebanon, aro stated to be tho distietive marks of wifebood. ‘The 
horn, measuring about 18 inches in longth, is attached to the head-dres: 
‘and projects from the forehead; the veil constantly worn in the Bast is 
thrown over it, and thus kept of the face. 

By Mrs. Sont.—Small watoh, made by Edward Gilpin, who, as we are 
informed by Mr. Octavius Morgan, was of London, and was admitted in 
1632 a mombor of the Clockmakers’ Company, incorporated by charter 
from Charles I. in 1631. He was accordingly one of the earliest members, 
He died in 1665. 

By the Right Hon, the Ciraxcetzon of the Exonzquzn.—Personal ora 
ments of gold enameled, and specimens of jewelry in the style of the 
cinguecento period, 
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By Sir Taowas B. Wixsrxorox, Bart., M.P.—Painting in oils on 
alabaster, ropresenting the Ascension ; a singular production of Italian art, 
Aageribed as in tho manner of Bronzino. 

By Mr. Ooravivs Monoax, M.P.—Two state chataberlains’ keys of some 
Gorman principality ; one of them of stecl chased, tho other of gilt metal, 
Date, lato in seventeenth contury. ‘The initials are J. ensigned with a 

ingely eap or coronet, Both keys are similar in size, form, and decora- 
Ton, and neither of them soems to havo heon used.—Oficial master key, 
with a flat circular bow, o handle, sliding along the stem, which has a bit 
at each ofits ends, thus forming to keys, to each of which the bow serves 
ts a handle. Tt is of perforated work in brass, and displays, on one side, 
the Imperial Bagle, on the other, the arms of the city of Nuremberg, 
Dato sovnteonth contury-—Miiatnre pores of Seiad PBnxing von 
Henfonfeld, modeled in wax; 1506, ‘Tho family was of distinction in 
‘Nuremberg in the sixtoonth century. ‘The art of modeling in wax was much 

ractiged in that city, and was brought to great perfection early in tho 
following century by an artist named Anta Maria Pévinder ; this specimen, 
however, shows that it had attained excellence at an earlier poriod,— 
Miniature portrait of Alice, Lady Lislo, beheaded, in 1685, amongst the 
Yiotims of Jeffrey's bloody assize after the discomfiture of the Duke of 
Monmouth, No other portrait of this ill-fated lady is known.—Miniature 
‘il of Charles IL, by Sir Petor Lely, signed with the painter's monogram, 
Miniature of James IL, in body-colors on card ; tho artist is unknown. 
‘By Mr. W. J, Burxmano Sutri—Pole-axe, carried by officers of 
infantry in the veigns of Elizabeth ‘and James I., a weapon of which 
‘examples aro uncommon, Tt hi lade, with a curred spike at the 
back, Tho haft is of ion covered with leather, hollow, and containing a 
four-sided blade, ot tuck,” which may bo projected through an aperture 
at tho top of tho heft, cloned by a lito hinged covering, and fod 
moans of  spring.atud, thus doubling the length of the weapon when use 
agra arly, Tn tho Goodrich Cons Army thre ia pecinen 
Bliz., and another temp, James I. Skelton, vol, ii, pl. O1, figs. 12, 1 
Te seoms to bo a variety of tho ** Swodish feather. or horseman’ 
hammer, plain, with a square wooden aft strengthened with a steel plato 
on each of its ses, aud furnihed wiht ort hook for muapension t0 the 
taddle-bow. Itis German, or possibly Italian; dato, late sixteonth century, 
Compare Skcelton'sIlustr. Goodrich Court Armory, vol. fi pl. 01. 

By Mr. Ronmet Fenavsox.—Twvo smal ficilo vessels, stated to havo 
‘been found in the Thames ; ono of them is of black glazed ware coarsely 
painted with white flowers; tho other of red waro ornamented with lines of 
‘groen and white beads ; height of each 34 inches—Bronze dagger, specimen 
of numerous fictitious castings lately offered forsale by tho laborers engaged 
in works near tho Thames ; the handle is in tho form of a snake, not i 
clegantly tvined on the blade is insoribed—vinv0s 0. Length 9} inches 
In other objects of tho same class the handle represents an armed warrior, 
‘a naked female holding a flower to her bosom, do. Tt is desirable to 
invite attention to the varied deceptive objects of this description, in which 
considerable trafic is now carried on in the City 5 theso forgeries are also 
sometimes token to other parts of the kingdom where any works or exeava- 
tions may bo in progross. 

By the Rov. JI. M. Scantm—A diminutive spoon, probably of pewter, 
‘and a small brass eup-shaped object, supposed to be onc of a set of weights 
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Atting one into another as a nest.” ‘The weight is nearly 1 oz. 
‘These relies had beon lately found in a garden at Wideombe, a suburb of 
Bath on the south sido of the river Avon, 

By Mr. W. Wanwwicx Kive.—Sepulehral brass of a priest in the 
eucharistic vestments, holding « chalice with the host in lis left hand ; 
the right is raised in the gesture of benediction. From a church in 
Buckinghamshire, Exhibited by permission of the Rev. F. G. Lee. Dato, 
about 1520.— Palimpsest ” tras, from Cheam Church, Suey; the 
‘obyorse represonts the Holy Trinity ; the Supreme Being is soon enthroned, 
holding tho crucifix, the Devo is over the Saviour’s hond. On tho rorerse 

part of an enslior memorial, tho design being a heart, iseribod—Jhs est 
Amor meus—held between tivo hands, and on a seroll—libera me die de 
morte . « . . Tn the background aboyo are tho words—Jha Mey. This 
plate is affixed to the south wall of Fromond’s chanedl, on the south side of 
tho church, being part of a memorial with bresses of ‘Thomas Fromond, 
Esq, who died 1542, his wife, six sons, and four daughters. ‘Tho 

iption is given by Aubrey, Hist, Surroy, vol. ii. p. 120; Manning, vol. 
the representation of tho Holy’ Trinity being noticed by the 

ucifix ;"” sco also Mr. Tiaines’ Monum. Brassos, vol, ii 















































tho Marquis p'Aweott0.—An horaldie drawing on 
displaying 35 esoutehcons of arms of various familioa and 
» English, French, Castilian, Austrian, ao., possibly a series of 
procodonts of armorial dosign, Date, sixteonth contury. : 

By Mr, Wauimn H, Taxozt2as.—A singular hexagonal vossol of eon 
green-glazed earthenware, belonging to Mr. R. W. Glover, by whom 
rocontly obtained in Paris, It is a kind of strainer, the bottom and sides 
bing perforated in every pat; in the ent is a medalion, with the mano- 

ram IHS, surmounted by a cross, and underneath it a heart pierced with 
ils, with the initials ©. $. around aro soveral other modallions of 
. Te measures about 12 inchos in diameter, and 3 inches in 
height, Canon Rock is of opinion that this singular vessel, being marked 
with sacred emblems, may havo sorvod somo ocolesiastical purpose, posibly 
for draining the water from cortain cloths, or mundatoria, after boing 
‘used for sacred purposes. 

By Mr. 8, Doop.—A small MS. of tho “Rogistrum Brevium,’” in the 
handwriting of the fourteenth eentury. 

Tuenessioxs oy Sears.—By Mr. Epox Watsntox, F.8.A.—Impres- 
mn of a seal of circular form, diam. seven-oighths of an inch ; the device 
fs q lion in oonfict with n wyvorn 5 tho tail terminates in a head that bites 
the lion's hind leg, Legond,—* xz0 .rvsoxar. eva. otacoxz. Dato, 
13th century. ‘This specimen has boon lately added to Mr. Waterton’s 
collection. “A. soal identical in design aud size was used by Thomas de 
Ingaldesthorpo, t. Henr. IIL, nd is figured by the Rev, @. H. Dashwood, 
als from the muniments of Sir Thomas Hare, Bart, pl iv. 6g. 7. 
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ANNUAL LONDON MEETING. 
‘Tuosday, May 16, 1865. 


‘Tnx customary Annual Meoting to reccive the Report of the Auditors of 
tho provious year, with the statement of Receipts and Expenditure during 
that period, took place at the apartments of the Institute in Burlington 
Gardens on Tuesday, May 16. In tho abseneo of tho President the 
Chair was taken by Charles Sprengel Greaves, aq.) Q.0. 

‘Tho Balaveo-sheet, duly signed by the Auditors for the year 1864, was 
submitted to the Meoting, and unanimously approved, ‘The abstract of 
Cash, Accounts for that year was ordered to be printed in the Journal. 

‘After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by the Rev. Gregory 
Rhodes and John Hondorson, Esq, F.8.A., the Meoting adjourned, 


Tuno 2, 1865. 


Sie Joux P, Bontzav, Bart., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
relating to tho recent formation of a“ Bri- 
at Rome, in great degree aftor the precedent 
falahide has consented 
to- become Prosident of the Society, formed chiely through the suggestion 
and impulse given to the undertaking by himsolf and a fow members of 
tho Instituto residing at Romo during tho last winter, who lad been 
impressed with tho feeling that a rich feld of modicoval, not loss than of 
classical, archaology atill there remains to bo worked out. An active part 
fn tho establishment of the Society has beon taken by Mr. J. H. Parker, 
who had devoted special attention to some early eeclesiologicat remains at 
Tomo, hitherto imporfectly explored ; by Mr. C.D. Fortnum also, a zealous 
tuxiliry in tho purposos of tho Institute ; by Mr. Odo Russell ; by Mr. So- 
vyern, H. B. Ma's Consul ; by tho Bishop of Brechin ; and by other persons 
convorsant with medimval art and arehmotogy. 

‘The Very Rev. Canon Rook offered some remarks on the announcement 
mado by Mr. Purnell, expressing his opinion that tho institution of such 
1 Society in tho Eternal City could not fail to be productive of boneficial 












































rosults, especially in rogard to the early ecclesiological and medieval monu- 
ments, which hed been comparatively neglected, owing to tho more gene- 
rally appreciated attractions of the vestiges of pagan antiquity. 

The Marquess Caney, IK.Gy ated that the following. request had 








Vvoen offically conveyed to him, in connect 
the proposed Universal Bxhibition at Paris in tho ensuing your. ‘The 
noble President oxpressed his readiness to co-operate on any occasion 
whereby the intorests of archeological science and tho purposes of the 
Institute might bo promoted, 





vith the arrangements for 








“ 31st May, be 
“My Lon,— iis 


accordance with a resolution which was passed at a meeting of 
H. M's Commissioners for the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1866, held 
ow the 27th instaut, under the Presidency of If. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
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when it was notified to them that objects of amciont art and antiquities 
would be roprosented at Paris, Tam directed to express a hope that you 
will allow your name to be added to tho Commission, as President of tho 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
“Thave the honor to be 
Your Lordship’s obediont servant, 
(Signe) Huxny Coxs, 
«* Seoretary. 








“The Most Hon, tho Marquess Capex, KG." 


Mr. A. Bunesronn Hors offerod some observations on tho objects and 
fanotions of the proposed Commission. from this country to. the Unirorsal 
Exhibition, He stated that, as President of the Royal Instituto of Bri 
tish Architeots, ho had likewise been invited to pavicipate, and 
exprossed how highly ho should fecl honored in boing associated with the 
noble Marquess on the oceaso 
Mr. 0, Sonexont, Guuavzs, Q.0., read a memoir on a remarkable 
Grook inscription, of which ho had received a fao-simile from Mr. Prank 
Calvert, by whom it had been diseovered in mosque j originally, how. 
it was at the town of Sestos, on tho Hellespont, It consists of 106 
lines, wholly in capitals, and, with few excoptions, there aro no ai 
Votween the words. ‘Tho inseri eut on a slab of whito marble, 
5 fe, long, and 2 ft. wide; it is in fair proservation, two lines only at 
tho boginning nd a fow words or lotters in other parts being damaged, 
Mr. Groavos stated, that tho insoription contains a decree of the Senate 
‘and people of Sostos in honor of Menas, son of Mencs. ‘This deoreo was 
proposed by Menandor, son of Appollas, ‘Tho inscription contained a 
prolix enumeration of the meritorious notions of Monas, It stated that 
from tho dawn of his youth he doemed it honorable to rendor servivo to 
bis eountry 5 spared no expense, and avoided noither danger nor sulfering, 
Dut. thought evorything secondary to the love of his euntry; that he 
erformed many embassies to the kings, probably the Atal, kings of 
ergamos ; transacted business with Strato, commander of the Cher- 
sonose and Thrace ; that, after the death of the kings, when tho city was 
in danger through tho Thracians and other cireumstanees, he persovered 
in the bost and most honorable actions for hia country; undertook ombas- 
commanders sent by the Romans into Asia, and effected what 
was serviceable to his country. Ho was choson priest of King Attalus, 
and well discharged tho duties of tho office, paying attoation not only to 
tho citizens, but also to tho strangors ; boing chosen Gymnasiarch, he 
provided admirably for tho good order of tho Bpheboi and youths, and 
other mattors of the Gymnasium ; furnished the bath and the temple of 
Moroury, and probably that of Hereules, and dedicated statue of white 
marble. Tn return for these things, the Demos considered him worthy of 
fyoto of praao; the Epheboi and tho youths crowned him, and he boro 
‘the expense himself. “ The Demos determined to uso its own brass money 
marked with the omblem of the city, and Menas bestowed the necessary 
care upon it, Being again elected Gymmasiarch, he sustained the offce 
in troublous times, when many were aflicted by the incursions of the 
‘Thracians and the wars, in which everything was carried arvay from the 
pastures, and the arable land remained unsown, whoreby the Demos in 
general, and etch citizen, were brought into distress ; that Menas sacri- 
You. xxi, > 
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fied to Mereury and Hercules on behalf of the Demos and the youths, 
celebrated games, and invited not only the eitizens but strangers to the 
snored feasts, Ifo dealt beuerolently with all that attended public teacl: 
ing, wishing to acquiro glory for his country through those who were 
stiicted ; and that he took care of the education of the Epheboi and the 
youths ; he celebrated games in honor of Mercury and Hercules. in the 
‘month Hyperbereteus, giving, as prizes, splendid arms on which the 
anes of tho victors were engiared | he alo gave pits for good order, 
energetic action, and a good habit of body ; that the Demos might appea 
Ahertre to oor goo nd worthy men, ant to appro of thot wh 
from their youth had beon zealous for the common woal; and that others 
might bo induced to emulation, it was decreed by the Sonate and the 
Demos that Menas be praised on account of the things aforesaid, and for 
‘the good will which ho continued to entertain towards the Demos ; that it 
‘bo granted to him to dedieato arms boating inscriptions ; and that ho be 
crowned by the Epheboi and the youths, aud also by tho whelo Demos in 
the Assombly, with a golden erown, the herald making proclamation :-— 
“The Demos crowns Menas, who has twico honorably and magnificently 
discharged the duties of Gynmasiarch, on account of his virtuo and good 
will towards itself.” And it is decreed that a bronze statue of him be 
erected in the Gymnasium, on which shall be inscribed :—" The Demos 
‘and tho youths erown Menas, who has twice honorably discharged the 
duties of Gymnasiareh, and beon good towards the Domos.”” Also it was 
doereed, that ho and ‘his decendants be called to procodence in every 
‘gamo which tho Demos celebrates ; and that. the Agonothet for onch year 
tonko proclamation of tho crowning. And sineo Monas, on aceonnt of tho 
oxistiog prossure on tho public, wishes to gratify the city oven in this 
1d undertakes the expense of the statne, let as handsomo a statuo as 
possible be provided, and,let this vote bo inscribed on a pillar of white 
‘marble placed in the Gymtiasium, 
Such, Mr. Greavos observed, is an imperfect outline of this inserip- 
‘As to its date, Mr. Greawell, tho highost authority on such a 
ct, had fixod it between 1.0. 183 and n.0. 126, for tho following 
{nseription mentions King Attalus and’ the deaths of the 
nd a tine of groat confusion and distress after their deat 
‘the courso of which Roman commanders had been sont into Asia. ‘There 
‘wore threo Kings of Pergamos of the name of Attalus, ‘Tho second diod 
2.0, 188, and tho third 2.0. 133; he bequeathed his dominions to the 
Roman people; but Aristonicus, claimant by right of succession, maine 
‘tnined a contest for them for six years with the Romans. ‘The wat began 
2.0, 182 or 181, when L, Crassus was sent against Aristonious ; and 
tho triumph over’ him by M. Aguilius was on November 20, m.0, 126, 
From this time tho dominions of the Kings of Pergamos were called 
Proconsular Asia, and in any contemporary Greck decree its commander 
‘would be called "Avéizaros, Therefore, the date of this inscription seems 
to be between x.c. 183 and p.0. 126, About an iuch of the first line of tho 
inscription is wanting, and the first lettors now to be soen are . . as. Greek 
ingeriptions commonly begin with mention of the chief officer in the State 
fat the time ; and probably this ins began &p lipiws, like two 
similar decrees of the Amphictyons me in the oration of Demos- 
thenes de Corona ; if so, probably the beginning waa:—* When Glaucins 
was the Priest of the Cillean Apollo.” In the Macedo-Icllenie Calendar, 
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Hyperberetaous was the Jast month, and the only month which began 
with vr ; eousequently there ean be'little doubt that that is the month 
mentioned, especially as there is an inseription from Pergamos in the 
«Corpus Inser.,"” vol. ii, p. 846, which has that month in the second 
. The form of the decree accords with that of others, several of 
fre cited by Demosthenes in his Oration de Corona, and espe- 
cinlly one for crowning Demosthenes himself; but that deerce is not a 
sixth of tho length of the inseription found by Mr. Calvert ; in aubstanco, 
fas rogards the crowning with a golden crown, they are very similar. In 
the decreo at Sestos the adie xu? dyadbe oceurs repeatedly in various 
formis jin that on Demosthenes, tho «aoxayadia—the concentration of all 
that is honorable and good—is a primary eauso of the vote, With regard 
to the games mentioned, we havo races, aia%popat, and the long rac, 
axpis Bpinos; the easting of spears, éedrriouor, and tho shooting of arrows, 
rofea; and we have also daxdrrienos and tarogea, the former of whish 
seoms to donoto tho casting a spear through something, pos 
tnd tho latter may refer to a similar performanco with arrows 

‘Mr. Greaves lias consented to dit tho important. inscription, of which 
through his kindness we aro enabled to givo the foregoing abstract, for 
tho Royal Society of Literature, 

‘Mr. Josrem WrLxtssox gavo an aceount of tho discovery, during. the 
previous month, of m Roman coftin of stono at Saxon Roni, Old Ford, 
near Bow, ina pioco of old meadow land adjoining to tho station on tho 
Groat Eastom Jing, and now broken up for building purposes. Tt lay on 
































the gravel at a dopth of only 30 in. 5 tho cavity measures 6 fe, in length, 
18 in, in wideh at tho lend, 16 in. at tho feot, and 12 in, in dopth ; the 
thicknoss of the stono is 4 in; tho lid, which projected orer tho sides of tho 





coffin, is slightly coped. ‘The interment lay east and wost, with tho fect 
to the wost; it was found about 160 yds, south of the Roman Road from" 
London towards Essox, by the ford of the River Lea, Pottery, a fow 
coins, and some other relies, wero disinterred near tho spot. Roman 
vestiges havo beon found frequently near the ancient lino of way at Bow. 
‘A stone coffin, similar in fashion to that described by Mr. Wilkinson, 
‘and formod of a single block of oolite, was brought to light in 1856, 
‘bout a quarter of a mile south of the Roman Toad; tho cover was 
ightly coped. ‘Tho skeloton was perfect, the arms crossed on the 
breast 5 tho coffin lay east aud west. A vase, containing, as supposed, 
tho bones of an infant, an ampulla, and a patora of red ware, wero also 
found. Soo tho account given by Mr. B. IT, Cowper, Trans, Lond. and 
Middlesex Arch, Soo., vol. i. p. 192, 
Brigadier-Genoral Lernor, R.A., read a memoir on the excavations, ia 
Angust last, of a circular snbterrniiean chamber in the Torwood, Stir 
shire, on the estates of Lieut.-Col. Dundas of Fingusk, about threo 
‘Tho sito is a mound at the ex 
tremity of a vango of hills commanding a very extensive view ; hero a 
rudely-formed opening in tho surface had long been noticed, concealed 
amongst luxuriant heather and largo stones. A. flight of stairs was dis- 
covered, leading to a cavity within the hillock ; and, on further explora 
mn being made from tho top of the mound, an internal chamber, 106 ft 
in circumference, was cleared out, with a small gatoway and passage of 
escent to tho lower ground. ‘The floor is the natural rock ; the walls 
rise about § fe. to 11 ft. ‘This curious structure had been formed of mas. 
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sive blocks of sandstone, and the chamber had doubtless. boon rudely 
vaulted by stones “ stepped orer,”” forming roof, bechive-fashion, which 
‘had fallen in, eneumbering the chamber with the debris. Amongst tho 
wreck within were found three stones with incised circular markings, 
similar to thoso lately notiged on rocks in Northumberland and Scotland. 
‘Tho interior height of this remarkable stronghold may have been about 
40 ft. A. few bones were collected, a pair of querns, single quormn- 
stones, broken pottery, perforated balls of clay, a hono, &c. General 
Lefroy exhibited plans, and several spitited drawings by Col. Dundas, 
iby wlom an account of tho discovery was communicated to the Society 
‘of Antiquaries of Scotland in March last 

Sir J. Crane Jenvorse, Bart, adverting to the vestiges in Hamps 
to which, on a former ovcasion, ho had invited attention, and especially 
to the whito caleined flints locally ealled *mill-stones,"” on his property, 
near the ancient forest of Bere, observed that the recently published work 






































by Br. Tylor on tho Many History of Mankind ad conrad bis nupon 
sition of tho possible conneotion of thoso relies with some primitive modo 
of cooking, “Mr. ‘Tyler hi ated an early prechistorio ago the 





4 Stone boling Period,” when, a Se mopoue, ete ates wero usd 
for certain culinary purposes, beforo vessels were formed suited for boiling 
by the ordinary exposuro to fire. Sir Jervoise remarked that the flint eolt 
aie he lind found in ove of tbo heaps of *mlllatono'” might ju some 
Aegreo indieato their dato ; and ho wished to roeall tho attention of tho 
Tostituto to theso remarkable vestiges of an early race. 

Jn regard to the oracked surface of tho calcined Ants found near the 
Forost of Bero, Mr. Ooravivs Monoax offered some observations on the 
process by which erackled porcelain is produced in China ; ho believed 
‘that the stato of tho “milk-stono” had beon eaused by some similar 
action of fro, and by quonching tho heated stonos in water, 




















Antiquities ante Clarks of Art CpHebitew, 


Dy to er. Grav J, Cupsren.—A gold ving, Jong. in posesin of 
an old Seoteh Jucobite family, having on tho outside a miniature: portrat 
of King George, whilst within there ware two portraits, of which ono only 
Temaine; thoso represented, itis bolioved, tho Chevalier and his consorte-> 
‘Two Hebrew MSS., obtained at Algiers and Tunis, one of thom being tho 
Song of Moses, th other the Book of Bsther ; date, fourteenth eontuty.— 
Collection of Kabyle charms and ornaments in silver and white motal, 
rworn by the Berbers of North Aftiea, in the territory of Algiers. 

By Sir J. Osarxn Jenvorsn, Bart., M.P.—Gold ring, found during the 
previous month in a garden at Treadwhat, near Idsworth, Hants. ‘The hoop 
is enriched with small enameled ornaments, flowers and red hearts alter- 
nately, imitations of amall pearls and emeralds, 4c. Within the hoop is 
engraved the following posy : “TIfloue ean morit i shall inherit.” Tes a 
lady's ring, and of vory small dimensions ; the enamel delicately executed, 
and in good preservation, ‘Three years ago, some coins of James L. and 
Charles I. were found near the same place.—A valuable pedigree of the 
Lee Warner family, which came into the possession of Sir Jervoise frout 
his grandmother, only daughter and heiress of Robert Warner, Eaq., of 
Bedbampton, Hants, 
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By Mc, Asuonst Masnxpm.—Contemporary portrait of Charles I., on 
panel, from Hedingham Castle, Hssox. 

By the Hon, R. Furxe Gazvitzz, through Mr. B, Williams —Grant by 
Henry VILL of «Slebyche,” or Slcbech, Pill, now called Milford, in Peni 
‘rokeshire, with other estates in that county which had belonged to the 
Preceptory of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. ‘This document is dated 
Tune 26, 1546, ‘The manor of «Slovik”” was granted in that year, 38 
Hen, VIIL,, to Roger Barlow, the spirited naval adventurer. 
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‘The third edition of the “Roman Wall,” enriched by the researches of 
tho last ton years, is announced for immediate publication. Many readers 
of this Journal, may have enjoyed the gratifeation of a pilgrimage, «per 
Jineam Valli,” in the company of the talented author of this important con- 
tribution tothe history of Roman occupation in Brit any mors, 
oubtless, have appreciated his graphic detcriptions and his indefatigable 
research.’ In the fortheoming edition Dr. Bruce will bo euabled to omboly 
tho results of the surveys carriod out by Mr. MacLauchlan by diveetion of 
the lato lamented Duke of Northumberland, —Numorous fresh facts havo 
also been revealed by excavations, the most recent discovery boing tho dis. 
intorment ofa portion of the Wall in Neweastlo, whore tie. Iie had boen 
extromoly obscure, ‘Through the liberality of the Duke, of Mr. Clayton, 
and of the Dean and Chapter, an oxtensive. series of engravings lias ‘boot 
propared for a work which is intended to inolude tho inscribed stones and tho 
Prinepal sculptures found in the north of Bngland 5 from thin valuable 
store Dr, Bruco has been permitted to select, for tho third edition of his 
work, such illustrations as are most desirable ‘numerous ralies of interest, 
coins, vases, ormaments, &e., havo also been engraved for the fortheoming 
volume. ‘The edition wil consist of 500 copies in quarto, prico, to sub 

three guineas, and fifty copies in folio, ranging’ with Horsley's 
Romana ; for these last pplication must be addrossed to 
tho author, the Rov. J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. Subscribers’ names 
are also received for the quarto copies by the publisher, Mx, Andrew Reid, 
Neweastlo-on-Tyne. 

Mr, Engelhatdt, late director of tho Museum of Anti 
‘announces (by subseription 24s,) an elaborately illustrated volume, * Denmark 
in the Early Tron Age,” comps coveries in the peatmosses 
of Slesvig. Subscribers’ names aro reecived by Mo 8 and 
Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardon, from whom the prospoctus of 
this highly interesting work may be obtained, 

‘Mr, John Maclean, F.S.A., announces a Parod 
Deanery of Trigg Minor, in Cornwall, a dstrit in whi 
of the most important vestiges of antiquity that are to bo found in the 
county. ‘The work will eomprise the history of nineteen parishes, including 
Bodmin, Biisland, Bgloshaile, St, Kew, Michaelstoy, Tintagdl, with other 
places in which there exist remarkable’ remains of the prehistoric period, 
‘and also architectural examples of interest. For the eonvonience of sub. 
seribers the history of each parish will be delivered separately, if desired, 
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oy roposes to trace the descont of manors, and to gire pedigrees 
of the families through which they have passed ; the volume will be acoom- 
ented by greandeplane of churches and cactles, with ol rations. 
The pariah of Blisland (price to subscribers, 7s.) is nearly ready ; the other 
portions wil appear as soon 0s a suficient number of subseribers shall have 
Been obtained, Messrs. Nichols, 25, Parliament Street, are the publisher 

‘To those of our readers who take interest in Sepulcbral Meworiale an 
the Engraved Brasses or stone Slabs of the Middle Ages, tho announce- 
iment of work now iu eourse of publication in Belgium may be acceptable, 
HM. Bnile Schoorman, secretary of the ‘Comité Central de publication des 
Inscriptions Funéraires do la Flandre Orientale,” as undertakon 
selection of an extensive series of examples. | The work, of whi 
40 livraizons have appeared, is in Ato, with lithographic illustrations, tho 

"price of each number being 2 franes. " From six to ten numbers aro issued 
Je year, under direction of the committee specially formed at Ghent for 
the . 

‘the hecoud series of the Ilustrated Catalogue of Soorrisn Stats, by 
Mr, Henry Laing, is in the press, and will speodily be delivered to tho 
subscribers. ‘Tho value of Mr. Laing’s first volume, published in 1851, and 
the accuracy of the numerous illustrations by which itis accompanied, are 
known to all who take interest in Medisval Sphragistic Art. No work on 
‘an equally eomprehonsive plan had at that time been undertaken, so far as 
‘wo are avrare, in any country. More recently, however, the complete 

i depository of Public 


























+ Sigillogra ja Villo de Saint- 

Der"” by Meurs. Hermend and Deschamps de Pas, and tho valuable 
‘memoirs on Swias seals which have oj in tho Transactions of tho 
Society of Antiquaries of Zirich, with some other publications of a like 
description, have shown the increasing appreciation of these relics of 
medinval art, Since the completion of Mr. Laing’s first series, he has 
Doon indefatigable in collecting fresh materials, and his friends have lost no 
opportunity of aiding his inquires ; amongst fresh sourees of important 
information, Mr. Laing has been liberally permitted by tho Doan and 
Chapter of ‘Durham to bavo access to their precious muniments, and the 
‘of tho Seottish seals in the Record Office in London have been 
ied, under his direction, at the expense of four 
reef medinvl ft, who are dares that tho matrial thus 
should be givon to the public. In the great depository last 
is Laing ‘hos thes been enaled to sngient his elltion by 
ion of all the seals of Scotch magnates appended to tho Homages. 
‘The supplementary volume, shortly to be issued, will eoutain descriptions 
‘of nearly 1000 seals, Baronial, Beelesiastical, and Monastio, with those of 
Barghs and Towns ; they arc chiefly of carly date, and will present most 
futhentic information regarding Scottish heraldry and those devices by 
which the systematic uso of heraldic bearings was preceded. Numerous 
trations will be given. ‘The price of the volume will be two guineas to 

subscribers, whose names may be sent to Mr. Laing, 1, Elder Street, 
Edinburgh, or to Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, the publishers. It is 
odes to ont out ow aseeptable to has who are interested a ral 
researches, or the investigation of family history, any such repertories must 
trove. We hope that Mr. Pranks maY ere log completo his promised 
contribution to the history of Seals in this eountry in the descriptire 
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eoumeration of original matrices and of impressions attached to documents, 
hich formed the special exhibition in May, 1861, by the Society of 
‘Auutiquaries. (Proceedings, vol. i., Sceond Series, p. 392.) Te may be 
‘acceptable to some of our renders to be reminded that a brief inventory of 
seals connected with Wales collected by Mr. Ready (270 in number) “has 
been printed in the Archmologia Cambrensis, vol vi Thitd Series, p. 281. 
‘he collection has subsequently received numerous additions. OF these, with 
his other rich Sphragistic acquisitions, and also of the extensive miscel- 
Taneous atock amassed by the Jato Mr. Doubleday, extending to upwards of 
20,000 exanvplas, Mr. Ready is enabled to supply tho collector with faithful 
reprodiuetions either in sulpliur or cleetrotyped.! 

We may invite attention to nn addition to Northumbrian topography, 
the History of the Borough, Castle, and Barony of Alnwick, with notices 
fof monastic and ecclesiastical foundations, and of the antiquities of tho 
‘This interesting monograph, of which five parts have been issued, 
comprises tho results of many yours" investigation by Mr. Gronor Tare, 
V.G.S., sceretary of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, to whoso Trans- 
‘actions many valdable memoirs havo from time to timo been contributed by 
Mr. Tato, capecially his account of tho ancient town of Gronves Ash, noar 
Linhope, on tho flanks of the Choviots, aud his dissertation on the **Anoiont 
British Sculptured Rocks of Northumberland and the Bastorn Borders,” 
ory remarkablo class of remains which has recently attracted eonsiderablo 

* Tlis Annals of the ancient border-town and stronghold of tho 
.y8 compriso much curious information connected with tho Northern 
Marches, Amongst the numerous illustrations will be found tho remarkable 
‘sculptured fragments of a eross, inscribed with Runes, found in 1789 nea 
tho ruined church, commonly ‘eallod Woden’s Chuseh, at Alamouth. A 
portion only of this relic had previously been figured, very inacourately, in 
tho Archmologia, vol. x., pl xxxvi. ‘These sculptures are now presorved in 
the Museum in tho Postern Tower at Alnwick Cnatle, Our lamented friond 
Komblo deeyphered tho namo of Moredch (Meredith), as tho porson by 
‘liom tho cross was wrought, Subscribers’ names may be addressed to the 
author, at Alnwick, 

‘The discoveries recently made in the south of Franco in caverns, the 
habitations of man at a remote period, by the lato Mr. Hxny Cinmusty and 
AM. Boovano Lanter aro fresh in the remembrance of all who havo followed 
‘the rapid progress of archmologionl science in conneotion with the cbscure 
vostiges of the earliest races. Tt is highly gratifying to Tearn that tho 
extensive collection of early romains brought together from all parts of 
Burope by the lamented Mr, Christy, who for many years prosceuted his 
special subject of inquiry with singular porsoveranee and intelligence, 
not be dispersed 5 in pursuanco of tho dispositions of his will that, procious 
fssomblage of ovidenee lias been tendered by his trusteos to tho British 
Musou; it will, as we understand, be provisionally deposited in 1» house 
appropriated to the purposo, and a detailed catalogue is in preparation 

IM. Baillie have lately announced the first pavt of ‘tho ‘ Reliquic 
Aquitanicw,” being contributions to the Archwology and Paleontology of 


2 Soo amore fall notie of Mr, Ready’s engravings from accurate drawings by 
vyalaable. collections in’ this Jouraal, Mr. Story, may bo obtained from Mt, 
Vol aviig pe dT. His addres is 3, H. Blair, Alnwick; price, postogo ia 
Penton Grove, White Lion Street, N.' eluded, fs. 

P'Phis memoir, ilustented by twelve 
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Perigord and the adjoining provinces of Southern France, by M, Lartet 
‘and Mr. Christy, ‘The work will bo illustrated by many lithographic plates 
of the weapons, ornaments, tools, dc., in stone, bone, and horn, of the 
fncient precistoric eave-dwellers of Perigord, also of the remains of con- 
fomporaneous animals. It will consist of about twenty parts, in 4to., each 
containing six plates, price 3s. 6d. 

"The History of Ancient Artillery has in recent years assumed a fresh 
interest, not only on account of the rapid progress of modern artiffcers in 
‘the means of hostile destruction, and the ineidental recurrence to certain 
‘obtolete inventions, but doubtless in great measure through attention excited 
by the elaborate **'Btudes sur lo passé ot V'avenir de Artilleri,” by the 
‘Emperor of the French. In our own country the subject has been eluci- 
dated by tho researches of the lato Mr. Hunter, and recently by Mr. Burtt, 
to whom wo mee jniebted fer some gartcelare printed in thi Journal 
vol. xix, p. 68. To the kindness of General Lefroy we owe the curious 
recount of early cannon at the Mont St. Michel, given in this volume, and 
tore flly in the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich, 
vol. iv. ‘The interesting questions connected with this subject have found 
‘an intelligent and zealous investigator in Lieut. Brackenbury, R.A., whose 
researches will be recorded in the publication last mentioned. | The first 

art of his communications on ‘ Ancient Cannon in Burope, from their 
first employment to A.0. 1350,” comprises much information derived from 
careftl and critical examination of documentary evidence. 

‘The characteristic peculiarities of church architecture in the westorn 
extremity of Souther England have long excited the curiosity of tho 
Keclesiologist. Our readers may recall tho valuable memoirs given in this 
Tounal by Mr. B. W. Godwin, vol. x. p. 317, vol. xvii., pp- 281, 325, 
‘and by Mr. Rogers, vol. xi, p. 83. Mr. J.T. Blight, of Penzanco, with 
‘whose abilities as an antiquary we are familiar througl his curious notices 
‘of carly Cornish habitations near Chysauster, given in this Journal, 
fol. avid, 89, has lately completed « lume of Notes on tho Churches 
of West Cornwall, publised by Messrs. Parker, and well deserving of the 
attontion of the architectaral antiquary. 
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SHERBORNE MINSTER. 
Dy Ho Ker WELLES A.A, PA canna Pavtemor ef tho Univer of 


Tom church or minster of Sherborne, as it now stands, 
exhibits in its fabric clear evidence to show that it is 
essentially a Norman church entirely transformed—so far as 
the nave and presbytery are concerned, into tho Perpen- 
dicular style ; the transepts, tower, and other appendages 
still retain Norman characteristics with. rang nglish in- 
sertions and additions, especially a portion of a fine Lady 
Chapel at the east end. ‘The Perpendicular work is of an 
unusually grand and beautiful character, and has the ad- 
vantage of being accurately dated. At the west end of this 
minster are fragments, which clearly show that the nave 
was prolonged in the fourteenth century by a building 
resembling a parish church, with threo aisles, the plan of 
which can be pretty accurately traced. This is known as 
the church or chapal of Alhalowes. 

‘The minster was that of a Benedictine Abbey; but we 
have no records of its first construction, and the remains of 
the monastic buildings are too scanty to attract more than a 
passing mention in the present memoir. The site of them 
is appropriated to the King’s School, the buildings of which 
have heen lately rearranged and constructed without reference 
to the plan of the monastery, although admirably adapted to 
their proper purposes. 

At the meeting of the Institute at Oxford, in 1850, a 
memoir of Sherborne Minster was read by the Rev. J. L 





1 Road before tho Arcluslogical Tasttute et their auuual meoting, held at Dor 
chester, August 2, 1805, 
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Petit, which was afterwards printed in the Bristol volume, 
with abundant illustrations from the pencil of the author.? 
‘These sketches were made soon after the commencement of 
the restoration, which gives them an additional value, for 
they not only preserve one or two curious particulars, which 
have been unavoidably obliterated by that work,’ but they 
also serve as evidence of the admirable manner in which the 
restorations have been carried out. ‘The author has confined 
himself to the description and analogy of the architectural 
characters of the building, and more especially to the forms 
and arrangement of the vaulting, which he has worked out so 
completely and ingeniously, as to have exhausted that portion 
of the subject. 

In the present memoir, I propose, in the first place, to 
describe the Minster as it stands, and the probable plan of 
the Church of Alhalowes ; and in the next place, to attempt 
‘the elucidation of the history of the latter church, and the 
remarkable quarrel between the monks and the parish, to 
which it gave rise, and which ended in a conflagration of the 
‘Minster in 1437, that destroyed the choir and central tower, 
‘but spared the nave, and was thus the cause of the building 
of the preeat magnificent structure. 

Tn the plan at the end of this memoir, the distribution of 
styles is indicated by various hatchings, as explained in the 
‘table in its margin. “4, 8, is the Early English Lady chapel, 
of which the portion x, in a darker tint than 4, exists, and 
forms part of the building which was until lately the school- 
master’s house, but at present has no assigned destination, 
‘This house includes also the chapel of our Lady of Bow, on 
the south, marked 0, This chapel, built by Abbot Rame- 
sunne! opened to the south aisle of the choir by a lofty arch, 
now closed by a lath and plaster partition, at the lower part 
of which may be seen the remains of a stone panelled screen, 
‘The north end of the house, at D, does not appear to have 
been the site of any chapel at the time of the Reformation, as 
none is mentioned in the deeds of sale of the church to the 
parishioners. ‘The dotted line, at B, is the east boundary of 
thie house, and the destroyed portion of the Lady chapel, at , 


2 Vide aloo Aichaological Journal, vol. 4 “*Ramesunme Abbate retto a chapelle 
xy p fe cenullid our Lady of Bow, ard to the 

3 Vide ‘note appended to the “view south sile of the Old Lady chapelie.”— 
from south transept” at the end of this Leland, Tein, voli £40. 
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outside of that boundary, is laid down from a plan of the 
foundations uncovered by Mr. Slater, to whom I am in- 
debted for it. One compartment of rich Early English 
vaulting covers the part B, included in the house. ‘The 
lateral walls of this compartment are arranged in a manner 
that appears to indicate that, in the complete state of the 
east end, there were small lateral chapels on the sites of 
cand p. The opening of the Lady chapel to the church 
was by a.fine Early English arch, which still exists in the 
wall, but its centre is a little south of that of the Perpen- 
dicular choir, and consequently the corbels at n and 0, which 
receive the fan vaults of the eastern aisle, are placed out of 
symmetry ; 0, which falls against the opening, is constructed 
80 as to remain as a pendant hanging freely down, 





‘sit of stern Alle hind the Rare, 


‘This is shown in Mr. Petit's woodcut above,’ which repre: 
sonts the fan vault of this eastern aisle looking south. ‘The 
walled-up arch of the Lady chapel is indicated by the outer 
molding, which stands free of the wall. ‘The corbel, n, of 
the fan vault is engrafted upon this Early English molding, 

‘ Lamindobtod to Me, Petts KindneayTaatafons at the end of this morass, 


for tho uso of this woodcut, aud also ofp. 116. 
five others enumerated in the List of 
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and the corbél, o, hangs down, and when the arch was open 
was a free pendant: 

On the north side of the choir wall-are-two chapels; 
», ¥5 ¥ rotains Norman walls on three sides, and the east 
wall has the arch of a Norman window walled up, and the 
north wall an inserted Perpendicular window. his chapel 
was evidently an original part of the Norman church, 
‘The Norman arch of entrance from the transept, -and the 
similar arch next to it, leading to the choir aisle, were 
changed for a pair of Perpendicular arches after the fire, 
‘The chapel bears the name of Bishop Roger of Sarum, 
A.D, 1107, East. of it is another chapel, ¥, ingeniously 
formed by building two Early English walls té frm the 
north and cast aides, and ulllising the east wall of the 
former chapel, and the north wall of the aisle, for the othor 
two sides. Accordingly, Norman external arcades and 
blanked windows ornament its interior west and south sides, 
and its east has an Early English triplet, as shewn in the 
opposite sketch, 

The choir and its aisles are complete and intelligible on 
the plan without explanation, 

In rebuilding the choir, the Norman ruins appear to have 
been rased to the ground, and the present: work erected, 
without being embarrassed by the old piers or wall. It is, 
therefore, a free and magnificent design of the poriod. The 
townsmen were forced to contribute to it, and it was built in 
Abbot Bradeforde'’s time—1436 to 1459, 

‘Tho Norman materials were employed in the rebuilding. 
‘Thus, the panel surfaces of the Perpendicular work exbibit 
the small stones of the Norman masonry, encased with 
mullions of large stones ; but the tracery heads of the panels 
are framed of large stones. The first sight of the work 
gives the impression that the panel framing has been en- 
grafted upon untouched Norman walls and piers; but a 
close inspection of the masonry will show: that this is cer- 
tainly not the case. In the late restoration of the choir 
many of these small Norman stones, when taken out of the 
wall, showed Norman carving at the back. 

After the-choir was completed, and of course the services 
re-established therein, we find that the nave was rebuilt in 
the Perpendicular style. Leland’s phrase is that “Peter 
Ramesunne (1475 to 1504), next Abbate, saving one, to 
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Bradeford, buildid a fundarhentis al the West Part. of 
S Marie Chirch.” _Itin,, vol. ii,, f 48. 

Forty years had elapsed since the design of the choir bad 
been prepared; and it is not surprising that the design of 
the nave differs from that of the choir altogether, and that 
the rebuilding was also carried on another system, ‘Tho 
nave escaped the fire, and its stones were not injured by 
calcination. ‘The irregular spacing of the present piers, 
which I will presently explain in detail, can, in my opinion, 
only be accounted for on the supposition that they contain in 
their hearts the coro of the piers of an carlier and rader work, 

Also the difference in design between the nave and choir 
as exhibited in Mr, Petit’s two elevations on the opposite 
and following pages, shows that it was forced upon the 
builders by the necessity of employing these old piers. 

Tn the choir the vaulé: shafts, and great part of the pier- 
moldings, riso_uninterruptedly from the pavement to the 
level of the springing of the vault, 

In the nave, on the contrary, the design is divided hori- 
zontally into two stories by a string molding, with pier 
arches below, and large clerestory windows above. The 
windows aro separated from each other by vault shafts 
Aesconing from the fan tracery of the tool ‘and resting on 

+ angel corbels placed immediately above the horizontal string 
molding. i 

‘The upper story divides the nave into five equal compart- 
ments, of windows and fan vaulting, Beneath the horizontal 
molding the series of pier arches also divides tho length of 
tho nave into five compartments, But the arches are not 
only of, greatly unequal width, but the piors of the north and 
south sides do not always stand opposite to each other. 

It follows that the vault shafts and angel corbels rarely 
stand over the middle of the spandrel walls of the pier 
arches, But as these spandrels aro left completely bare of 
ornamentation, there are no architectural lines to connect 
the decoration of the upper story with tho lower, and thus 
the irregularities escape general observation. ° : 
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‘The nature of the irregularities of the pier arches betray 
their Norman origi, It is not unusual in Norman churches 
to find a pier arch of smaller span than the others next to 
the tower pier. ‘This is apparently intended to enable its 
pier to assist better in buttressing the tower pier, Wim- 
born minster may be quoted as a neighbouring example. 

‘The transepts and tower piers are essentially Norman, but 
have Perpendicular windows inserted, which it is not my 
purpose to describe. I will merely mention that on the 
outer surface of the east clerestory wall of the south tran- 
sept, above the chapel, G, the traces of the jamb of a 
‘Norman window, carefully preserved in the restorations, may 
still be seen, 

‘These transepts, and the Norman arches of the tower 
intervening between the Perpendicular work of the choir 
and that of the nave, complotely separate the one from tho 
other, so that their differences of style are not brought into 
juxtaposition, The western tower arch,’ much lower than 
‘the fan vaultings, divides the choir vault from the nave vault. 
But the eastern tower arch is entirely removed, so as to 
leave the range of fan vaulting of the choir uninterrupted. 
‘The manner in which this is carried out is completely 
explained in Mr, Petit’s paper (pp. 195, 196). 

‘The Norman porch is at P on the south side, This was 
rebuilt with the same stones from the foundation at the 
boginning of the restoration, in 1850, under Mr, Carpenter, 
who, in accordance with the theory which then prevailed, 
determined to finish the upper part with a Norman compo- 
sition of his own, instead of replacing the Perpendicular 
parapet with which it had been capped by the Medimval 
architect of the nave, and which connected it so harmoniously 
with the exterior of the building. 

The opinion, so forcibly and admirably expressed by Mr. 
Petit,* that “the old porch of Sherborne, Norman below and 
Perpendicular above, was far more valuable, and to the eye 
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of the artist, perhaps, more ‘beautiful than’ a restoration of 
the same porch, Normanised to the very point of the gable,” 
now represents the conviction of tle majority of the archi- 
tects, antiquaries, and artists, who inspected it upon occasion 
of the late meeting of the Archeological Institute. 

We may now examine the remains of the church of 
Alhalowes, as shown in the plan? ‘These consist of the 
lower part of the long wall, g, ¥, which bounded its aisle on 
the north, and of the four respond piers, a, x, s, 7, which 
are engrafted into the west front of the church, In Mr. 
Petit’s view of the west end, at, the beginning of this paper, 
a portion of the long wall is seen at the left hand, and three 
of the ruined respond piers. ‘The style of theso remains is Inte 
Decorated or Early Perpendicular.” ‘The south respond, 2, is 
the most perfect, being the only one that retains a portion of 
the springing of the arch. hey are all ina very decayed 
state; but they show that four similar and parallel arches 
abutted against ‘the west wall of the church. ‘The long wall, 
now reduced to the office of a high garden wall, has a series 
of projections, 7, s, ¢, w, from its southern face; the plan of one 
of which is given at fig. 3, in the margin of the general plan, 
In the contre of each is a shaft, the original capital of which 
sustained the roof-frame of the side aisles, and the recessod 
wall faces between are the sill walls of the side aisle windows, 
arranged in the same manner as those in the inside of 
the minster.* But this wall terminates eastward at 9 with 
the lower part of a respond, exactly answering to a, and 
showing that here was a high arch, opening into the space, 
y, which is at present hemmed in on ‘he north by the 
restored gable of the monastic hall, usually termed the 
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Refectory, and is completely open to the garden on the 
west. 

But this arch, o, g, authorises us to suppose that the arch 
which sprang from 1, the corresponding respond to @ was 
similarly arranged. with respect to the south aisle wall. 
‘Thus, x and being assumed as the abutments of a range of 
pier arches, we obtain a church with a centre and two side 
aisles,’ as shown in the outline. 

‘The arch freely opens to the spave w. But the original 
disposal of these spaces V and W must romain a mystery. 
They may have beon enclosed as chapels, which appears to 
be the most probable supposition. 

The long space Y, W, was apparently arranged for the 
purpose of freeing the parish church from immediate contact 
with the west end of the minster, by serving the purpose of 
‘a vestibule common .to the two. A reredos, w, a, with 
lateral screens, prtably received the parish altar, and 
thus vy, W, would become a continuation of the side aisles like 
a procession path, and an imitation of the arrangement of 
the east end of the minster itself, ‘This path would give 
free access to the great western door, and to the lateral 
doors of the minster, and also to the chapels v, w., and even 
the latter may have been a porch. 

The lateral door, v, was manifestly that which acquired 
so much importance in the dispute, as will appear below.* 
But the traces of another lateral door may be seen at y. 

The great Perpendicular window of the west front’ seoms 
at first sight to make the abutment of the roof of Alhalowos 
church impossible. We know that this window was part of 
the works of Abbot Ramesunne eighty or ninety years after 
Alhalowes was built. I am informed that until the restora- 
tion the lower panels of the tracery wore blank panels. The 
original ridge of Alhalowes roof probably reached only about 
halt way up the clerestory wall at the minster, and the 
Perpendicular architect would alter it by sloping it down- 
wards to the new window sill, or hipping it, as the term is, 
so as to allow free light to the window. This device is 
commonly employed, as for example at the junction of 
the Lady chapel ‘With the high east window of Gloucester 
Cathedral. 
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Having now described the minster and the church of 
Alhalowes, I will endeavour to elucidate the history of that 
chureh, and the quarrel between the monks and the pa- 
rishioners to which it gave rise. This dispute has been the 
theme of every historian of the minster, from Leland to the 
excellent Handbook of the presont vicar, My only apology 
for reviving this oft-told tale is the fortunate acquisition of 
a document, which appears to me to clear up much of the 
ambiguity that hangs about the details of the affair. 

The document is no other than the “Ordinance made 
between the abbot and convent and the parishioners,” ® 
discovered apparently by Hutchins, the laborious and inde- 
fatigablo historian of the county, in Bishop Novill's Register 
at Salisbury, and of which he has given an English abstract. 
But this turns out to be unfortunately erroneous in. several 
particulars, and omits important details, Ho has also mis- 
ated it one year too ear 

‘As no documentary evidlenco ean be thoroughly interpreted 
without possessing it in its orjgimal language, and still less 
through the medium of a translatod abstract, I was induced, 
when proparing this memoir, to take steps for obtaining a 
complete copy of the original decd. 

T have much pleasure in expressing my thanks to tho 
Denn of Salisbury for his obliging assistance in carrying out 
my rogues, an also eapodilly to Jamee Huaney, Hag, wo 
most Kindly tok. the taouble of transcribing from Bishop 
Nevill’s Register the entire document, This I have print 
in the Appondix, No. I, and will now present to my readers 
a literal translation of the whole. It will be found, on perusal, 
to give a vivid and most interesting picture of the manners 
of the timo, and of the jealousies then existing between 
parish priests, monks, and laity, as well as clear ovidence 
relating to the church of Alhalowes. 




















© Onpiwance atapm By Roparr (Nevin), Biswor or Saxow, 
DETWEEN THe Covent oF THE Mowastery or Snik- 
BORNE AND THE PARISHIONERS THERE, 


To every child of the holy mother church, who may 
inspect thése. presents, and espocially to those who ave inte- 
rested in their matter or may be in future, we, Robert, by 


 Hlutchins' Dorsetabire, 2nd edit. vol. iv. ps 99. 
You. xxIt. oo 
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Divine permission Bishop of Sarum, offer salutation through 
Him who is the true salvation of all. 

Wo have received from those religious men the Abbot and 
convent of Shitborne, in our diocess, a serious accusation 
or complaint, to the effect that notwithstanding a baptismal 
font has existed within the nave of the church of the afore- 
said monastery from the beginning and primeval foundation 
thereof—in which font every infant of the town and parish 
of the said Shirborne has received baptism from a time 
beyond which the memory of man extendeth not,—yet certain 

arishioners there, namely, Richard Howell, Thomas Draper, 
John Toker, Walter Paskuly, and John Aysheley, and others 
their confederates, about eight in number, casting behind 
them the fear of God, have constructed and caused to be set 
up anew font in the inferior part of the aforesaid church, 
where the parishioners are wont to hear divine service, and 
outside the accustomed place (4), doing this of their own 
rashness, contrary to our prohibition to them concorning 
this matter, and to the no small prejudice and trouble of the 
monastery. For this cause, and on account of the ringing of 
the parish ells for matins, also because of the narrow pas- 
sage of the doorway in the intermediate wall at its south part, 
dette the porshionre place and the Jody (eonpus) of the 
church of the monastery atoresaid (5), grave dissension arose 
between the abbot and convent and certain of the aforesaid 
parishioners, when the procession to the font in the church 
of tho said monastery took place at Easter and at Pentecost. 

Whorefore on the part of the sad religious mon wo wore 
humbly xequesfod to provide a suitable remedy in this 
matter. Desiring to be certified of the trath of the premises, 
swe visited the monastery and town of Shirborne in person. 
There, in the Abbots’ Hall, on the 12th November of the 
subsoribed year (1436), appeared before us John Bazett, 
John Kayleivey, Richard Rochett, and John Sprotert, on the 
part and in the namo of all the parishioners, besides other 
porsons, to the number of one hundred or more; and 
earnestly petitioned that we would deign to restore the 
Daptismal font of the church of the said monastery, and all 
other matters above recited, to their antient use and pristine 
condition in the Body or nave (0) (in corpore sow navi) of 
the church of the said monastery. 

‘A proclamation was then made in the vulgar tongue 
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bofore all those present, that if any one either for his own 
interest, or that of the parishioners of the parish of Shirborne 
aforesaid, desired to oppose or contradict the aforesaid peti- 
tion, he was now to declare it, But no opposition or 
contradiction was made, either particular or general. 

And because, by the inquisition we made in this matter, 
we found every particular in the said complaint to be 
truo, 

Considering, moreover, the great prejudice and injury 
that might accrue to the monastery in future by the erection 
of the new font above mentioned, and also that nothing 
ought to be changed without urgent cause, which has been 
established by long custom. Also having duly weighed the 
advice of our counsel learned in the law, and assisting us in 
this judgment : 

‘We will, and order, and by the tenor of theso presents 
with the concurrence and expressed wish of the abbot and 
souvent, and of all the parishioners above mentioned, do 

lecret 

(1.) That the said font which, with daring rashness has 
been nowly sot up, bo utterly destroyed and rémoved, and 
carried ont of the’ church by those who caused it to be 
made, ‘This removal of the font and of its suaterials 
should have been put into immediate execution under our 
own inspection, 

(2) ‘The ringing of the bells to matins for the parishioners 
throughout the whole year shall be made after the sixth 
hour has been struck by the elocka or horologium of the 
monastery, and not before, except on the solemn feasts, 
viz,, Allsaints, Cbristinas, Epiphany, and Hafter. 

(3.) Also the baptismal font of the monastery shall be set 
up and replaced in its old and accustomed position, and all 
infants born or to be born in the said town shall, as of old, 
be baptized therein, 

(4.) The intermediate door and entrance for the pro- 
cession of the parishioners to the font, shall be enlarged and 
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arched, 0 as to give a more ample space, and bring it to its 
original form, 

(6) The manner and form of the procession and other 
ceremonies about the font are to be observed in the old 
accustomed manner, e 

(6.) There shall be made, at the expense of the monas- 
tory, an intermediate partition in the nave of the monastic 
church (ecclesiee monasterialis), close to the choir of the 
monks, so that there shall be a. distinct separation between 
the monks and the aforesaid parishioners, 

(7.) This replacoment of the font and enlargement of the 
door must be effectually completed before Christmas-day 
next, 

‘All: and every of these premisos must be faithfully 
observed, as well by the abbot and the convent, as by the 
parishioners of the said parish, under pain of the greater 
excommunication, 

Given at our manor of Remmesbury, on the eighth day of. 
January, A.D, soocoxxxvi,’ and in'the tenth year:of our 
consecration.” . 


From this deed we gather, from (2), that the passhioners 
of Sherborne were wont to hear divine service in a place 
termed the énferior part of the church of the monastery. 

Next, from (p) and (0), that, there was an intermediate 
twall between this place of the parishioners and the nave of the * 
monastic church.” Therefore the place of the parishioners 
was outside the nave, and not formed by a mere screen ot 
partition cutting off a part of the nave. 

Body is the term employed in the clause (x), but from 
(©) we learn that in accordance with universal ‘practice, the 
writers of this document considered it to be synonymous 
with nave, 

Further, it appears from (3), that there was a narrow door 
in the south part of the intermediate wall, which communi- 


2 This dato belongs tothe eocléiastical he states tho manne? and nature of the 
yeas, which began on the 26th March, quarrel ve 

{and in modern siglo would bo 1497. The fact of the 
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cated between the parishioners’ place and the tiave of the 
monastic church. 

‘Thus the intermediate wall must have stood north and 
south, and could have been no other than the west front of 
the nave, 

Consequently the place of the parishioners on the other 
side of this wall, was the structure which is termed tho 
church of Adhalowes, 

In fact, the inferior, or lower end of the nave, is neces- 
sarily the west end when the term is used not with re- 
forence to altitude, but to dignity. As we say, the upper 
and lower end of a table, or a room, so the ‘upper, or 
superior end of a church is that where the altar is placed, 
and the opposite is the inferior, or lower end. 

It may be perceived from this document, that the 
monks were as much or more at fault than the parishioners 
in this matter, For although the bishop begins his ordi- 
nance in a tone that favors the convent, and imperatively 
condemns the parishioners for setting up a font of their 
own without due ecclesiastical authority, and also for 
ringing their bells at times inconvenient ‘to the convent, it 
appears from the latter causes that the monks had annoyed 
the parishioners by removing the old font from its original 
position in the nave, to one that was inconvenient to them, 
and also that they had altered the doorway through which 

* their baptismal processions were wont to pass, and’ made it 
much narrower, 

The clause (8) identifies the narrowed doorway with the 
door in the west front (vin the general plan, fig. 1), which 
opens to the south aisle of the nave, ‘This doorway is 
represented in plan and elevation in the engravings on the 
following page, and is also shown in Mr. Petit’s view of the 
west ond. It is now completely walled up, but the arrange 
ment of its arches corresponds. so remarkably with the do- 
scription in the clauses (B) and (4), as to leave no doubt 
of its being the very door which was complained of 

‘The plan (fg. 6) taken at a level just above the Norman 
impost, shows the original Norman doorway in a black tint, 
the inserted doorway in a lighter tint, and the wall which 
closes it in a still lighter tint bounded by dotted lines.” 

The only visible parts of the Norman doorway, and of the 
inserted pointed doorway, are those which are seen in the 
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clovation (fig. 5), and on the inside of the church the wall is 
plastered and fiat. I have inserted in the plan (fig. 6), those 
portions of the Norman and pointed doorways which are 
buried in the wall, in accordance with other examples of door- 
ways, to make the fact of the narrowing of the passage by 
the insertion of the pointed arch, more clear.* 

‘The external face of the wall which blocks up the pointed 
arch is at presont wholly occupied by a large monumental 
tablet to the memory of Benjamin Vowell and his threo 
wives,? who died in 1783. 


AN 
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It appears from the Bishop's ordinance, that] the pa- 
rishioners were divided in opinion respecting the new font, 
and quarrelling amongst themselves ; and as he had given 
to the monks nearly a year to carry out the amendment 
and removal of the antioyances which arose on their sido 
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towards the parishioners, we may easily imagine that delays 
and eyasions on both sides helped to-bring about the well- 
known violent. termination of these disputes, which is re- 
corded by Leland, as follows :— 

“This was the Cause of the Abolition of the Paroch 
Chirch there. The Monkes and the Tounes Men felle at 
yariaunce bycause the Tounes Men tooke privilege to uso 
the Sacrament of Baptisme in the Chapelle of Al-Halowes. 
Whereupon ono Walter Gallor a stoute Bocher, dwelling yn 
Shirburn, defacid clene the Fontstone, and after the vari- 
aunco growing to a playne sedition and the Townes-Menne 
by the Mene of an Erle of Huntendune, lying yn those 
Quarters and taking the Townes-Mennes Part, ‘aud the 
Bisshop of Saresbyri the Monkes Part, a Preste of Al-Halowis 
shot a Shaft with fier into the Toppe of that Part of 8, 
Marye Chirch that devidid the Est Pact that the Monkes 
usid from (that) the Townes-Men usid: and this Partition 
chauncing at that Tyme to be thakkid yn the Rofe was sotte 
a fior, and consequently al the hole Chirch, the Lede and 
Belles meltid, was defacid.” Leland’s Itin., vol. ii, f. 47. 

It may be a question whether Walter Gallor was employed 
by the monks and the townsmen who supported their views, 
to deface the new illegal font, or whether he boldly destroyed 
the abbey font in revenge for the destruction of the now 
one. It appears to me that the first interpretation is the 
one ywhich beet agrees with the terms employed by Leland 
in his two memoranda, The first declares that the towns- 
men baptized in the Chapelle, “thereupon the Bocher de- 
facid the Font stone.” The second (Itin,, vol. f, 90) runs 
thus:—“S Mary the Abbay Chirch sumtime a Parocho 
Chirch burnid a hunderith Yers or more sins, by a Sedition 
in the Toune for a Font broken doun by a Boucher caullid 
Walter Gallor.” 

In both, the sedition arises because the inhabitants aro 
aggrieved ‘by the butcher breaking a font, and the first 
memorandum shows that this destruction was meant to stop 
the baptism in the Chapel. 

By comparing tho ordinance with the several memoranda 
in which Leland alludes to the parish church and to 
Alhalowes, the history of the latter may be made tolerably 
clear. 

The ordinance shows that, when it was written the 
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parishioners attended the ordinary services of the church in 
‘Alhalowes, but were compelled to baptize their children in 
the nave of the minster ; and Leland writes that “the Body 
ot the Abbey Chirch dedicate to our Lady servid ontille @ 
hunderith Yeres syns for the chife Paroch Chireh of the 
oun.” Alhalowes was therefore in the condition of a 
chapel, having no parochial rights of baptism and sopulture. 
It is quite possible that the discontent of the parishioners 
‘arose in the first instance from their having been ba- 
nished for the ordinary services from their anciont parish 
church in the nave whon Alhalowes was built. Be that as 
it may, Leland’s first mention of Alalowes before tho riot 
terms it the “ Chapelle of Al-Halowes.” 

‘Then comes the riot, and the firo and the consequent 
rebuilding of the east end of the church, which must have 
driven the monks to establish their choir in the nave, and to 
consent to the legal transformation of Alhalowes chapel into 
the parish chureh, in order to get rid of tho: parishionors, 
This view explains Leland’s assertion that the riot. “was the 
cause of the Abolition of tho Paroch Ohirch” in the nave of 
the minster, and his subsequent memorandum that “ after 
thys tyme Al-Halowes Clireh and not 8 Maryos was usid 
for the Paroch Ohirch.” 

Theso notes were made at his first visit, about 1538; but 
the monastery was suppressed March 18, 1539. ‘The church 
was granted by the king to Sir John Horsoy, and by him 
sold to the patish ; and this explains another note made by 
Leland, in the volume of his Itinerary. In this 
Volume we find a series of concise memoranda recapitulating 
the history of the Abbey, and apparently written after a 
second visit, certainly after the above transactions. For 
amongst them is the third note relating to Alhalowes, as 
follows :—“ Alhalowes Paroch Chirch pullid down alate and 
the Paroch Chirch made in our Lady Ohirch at the Abbay.” 
‘And there it has rested-ever since. 

_ We may now turn to the minster itself, and consider the 
effects of the fire. 

The part which was thatched must have been the tower ; 
and thus, any person standing on the roof of Alhalowes’ 
chapel, would be in sight of it, and might have shot a fiery 





1.90,  Tiland’s Itinerary was begun about 1535, and prvsented comple to the 
ing in 1546. 
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bolt into it, It may be remarked that in two of the bosses 
of the vault of the presbytery an arrow is carved, with its 
point directed eastward, 

Leland qualifies or explains his assertion that the whole 
church was defaced, by saying that the “Fier came not to 
the chapelle of our Lady, by reason that it was of an older 
Building.” Also that “The Porche of the south side of the 
Body of S Mary Chirch is an antique Peace of Work, and 
was not defacid with Fier, bycause it Stoode with a far lower 
Rofe than the Body of the Ohirch did.” 

‘The extent of the damago to the church is also well 
defined by a licence? to acquire lands in mortmain to the 
value of 10. a year on account of the fire (vide Appendix, 
No, IL), dated 24 Hen. VI. (1446), eight or nine years after 
the occurrence, This declares that “a sudden firo had 
lately’ consumed and devastated the choir and campauile of 
the monastery of Shirborn, together with the bells hanging 
therein and other buildings of the Abbot and convent.” 

As no mention is mado of the nave in this preamble we 
may be assured that it was not in the least injured, for such 
preambles omit nothing that may tend to make the injuries 
Appear as great as possible, 

in conclusion, a few words must be said in reference to 
the general restoration of the church, It appears that the 
structure had in the first quarter of the present century 
exhibited settlements of an alarming character, which gra- 
dually increased, but led to no very decided results or 
repair until the lato Mr. Carpenter was consulted in 1848, 
and the work of thorough restoration commenced in June, 
1849, under his superintendence. The portion first under 
taken included the nave and aisles, followed by the south 
transept, which required a now elaborate oak roof, and 
appears to have been completed, together with the repairs 
of the tower piers and south transept, before August 13, 
1851, when a church festival was held to commemorate 
the restoration. 

Of the total expenditure of this part of the work, 
amounting very nearly to fourteen thousand pounds, more 
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than one-half was borne by Earl Digby, the impropriator’ 
of the manor and great tithes; the remainder raised by- 
subscriptions, donations, legacies, and. other usual sources. 

The restoration of the choir with its aisles and chapels 
remained untouched for five years. At length Mr. Wing- 
field Digby, having succeeded to the English estates of the 
late Earl Digby, undertook, with singular munificence, to 
complete, at his own cost, the restoration of tho remainder 
of the church, Ho appointed Mr. W. Slater architect, 
under whose directions the work of the choir was carried 
out, at a cost of nearly eighteen thousand pounds, and tho 
restoration festival took place on August 18, 1858. 

‘These restorations have becn carried out from. the begin- 
ning in the most careful and judicious manner. ‘The struc- 
‘ture has been perfectly consolidated, from the foundations 
upwards ; the Fistintive features of the masonry preserved 
0 careflly, that every part of the church appens as if it 
had just Tet the had of its original builders ; and the 
fragments of Norman and Early English work on the north 
sido of the choir, and elsewhere, which mark the existence 
of previous arrangements, have been thoroughly respected 
and left ‘intouched. 

‘The restoration of ancient churches presents the difficulty 
of consistently maintaining the evidences of venerable anti- 

juity, which connects them with the piety of our fore- 
fathers, and the history of the past; while on the other hand, 
the sacred purposes of the building compel us to remove 
every symptom of decay or apparent neglect that might be 
misinterpreted into indifference to those purposes. 

This difficulty appears to me to have been overcome in 
the case of Sherborne Minster with extraordinary ability and 
sugcess, 





























Fig. 1, Historical Plan of Sherborso Minster, Dorsetelire, 
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TL) Onotyarro tren Avpatem er Coxvextom Moyasrentt pp Sumponxz 
zr Panocutaxos ro1pm.—Reg. Nevill, £, 108. 


' Universis sancti matris ecclesie fiiis presontes literas inspecturis, 
presertim ill, vel illis. quos presens tangerit negotium vel quomodolibet 
ftangere poterit in futurum, Nos Robertus permissione divin Sarum Epis- 
‘eopus salutem in eo qui cst omniam vera salus. Querelam religivsorum 
virorum Abbatis et convontus monasterii de Shirborne nostr diccoseos 
gravem recepimus continentem quod liest infra navem coclesi« monns- 
terii predioti ab exordio et primeyd fundatione ejusdem fons baptismalis 
cextiterat erectus, in quo singuli infantes ville et parochiw de Shirborne 
predicte, a tempore eujas contratii memoria homiaum non existt, lavacro 
Fegenerationis hactenus ferant renati sou saltom ita renasci deberent, corti 
tum parochianiibidem, videlicet, Ricardus Howell, Thomas Draper, Johannes 
‘Toker, Walterus Paskuly, et Johannos Aysheley, ac alii cum eisdem cone 
federati ciriter ooto in numero, Dei timore postposito, alium fontem novum 
in inferior’ parte ecclesio predict ubi_parochiani divina servitia audire 
folent, eb extra locum consuctam, proprit temeritato contra prohibitionem 
iama’ nosteam cis in hao parto factam croxerunt ot constraxerunt, seu 
cerigi proeuravorunt, in dieti monastorit prejadioium non modicum et 
amen, Cojuaprotextu ot ooeason etiam pulsations eampannrum parohie 
Jian ad matutinas, necnon super arto et stricto introita ostit in muro inter. 
‘medio in parte australi inter locum parochianorum eb corpus coslesin 
‘monasterii predicti, cum processione ad fontem in ecolesitdieti mouaster 
in festis Paschw et Ponthocostes facionda, inter abbatom ot eonventum ae 
cortos nos. predictos gravis suborta fult materia. dissonsioni 
Quare pro parte dietorum religiosorum virorum nobia humiliter fuit euppli- 
ccatum sibi do remedio per nos in hao parte provideri oportuno, Cupiontes, 
Sgitur do premiasis debito certiorari ad monasterium et villam de Shirborne 
rodictum pretoxta premissorum personalitor accessimus ; ubiconstituti 
coram nobis duodecimo dio mensis Novembris Anno Domini infrascripto in 
Auld abbatis predioti, Johannes Bazett, Johannes Kaylowey, Rieardus 
Rochott, et Johannes Sprotert, vieo et nomine omnium parochianorum, et 
in mulkitudine copiosd, videlicet, ad numerum centenarium et ultra, nob 
omni instantid supplicarunt quatenus fontem baptismalem ecclesie dict 
monasterii, ae omnia alia superius reeitata ad antiqaum usum et statum 
istinum in corpore seu navi ecclesia dieti monasterii reducero ot reponero 
iguaromur ; faetd deindo proclamatione in vulgari coram omuibus adtune 
‘bidem presentibus quod si quis pro intoresse suo vel paroehianorum paro- 
‘chim do Shirborno predicto vollet aliquid opponore sou contradicore suppli- 
cation et potitiont prediotis, quod effectualitor opponeret seu reclamaret 
aquiequid eontradicore sou opponcre in promssis vellot, Nullus tum contradic. 
forum sex oppositorum apparuit ib vel in gonore. Bt quia 
ppor inquisitionem quam fecimus in ed parte dligontem invenimus singula 
contenta indict& quereld fuss 
projudicinm ct injuriam per erectionem novi fontis supradicti dieto monas- 
terlo posse evenire in futuro, illudque non sine urgenti caus mutondum 
‘quod usus longevi observavit auctoritas ; ponderatis primitus in hae parte 
ponderandis do consilio jurisperitorum nobis in hac parte assistentium, 
yolamus, ordinamus et tenore presentium de consensu et voluntete express 
aabbatis ct conventus ac omnium parochianorum supradictorum deceraimus 
dictum fontem sic noviter et ansu temerario erectum destrui ponitas et 
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amoveri ae ab ecclesi@ asportari por cosdem qui ipsum erigi fecerunt ; eujus 
quidem fontis amotio et ejasdem lapidam asportatio sub visu nostro inconti- 
enti facta facrit cum eifectu, pulsationemque campanarum ad matutinas 
er totum annum exceptis festis solempnibus, vi ‘Omnium Sanctorum, 
Ratais Domini, Epiphanie et Patch pro parochianis fies post horan 
foxtam per elockatm seu horologium prefati monaéterii siguatam, et non 
vias; neenon fontem baptismalem ejusdem monasterii collocari et repont in 
fooo antiquo et consueto, infantesque natos seu nascitures dicta vio 
prout antiquitns feri consuevit baptisari debere in eodem 
Inedium supradictam introftumque ejusdem pro processione parochianorum 
‘ad fontem ingrediendum lator’ spatio ampliari et archari et in formam ab 
lim habitam reduef, modum insuper et formam processionis aliague 
rolempnia cirea fontem moro solito obsorvari ; clausum etiam intermediam 
{in navi ecelesi monasterialis juxta chorum monachorum ita quod sit 
quedam soparatio distineta inte? monachos ot parochianos predictos fiori 
Yolunwus sumptibus ot exponsisdicti monasteri; captd ad hoo tempor 
molitate, et dioti fontis repositionem et ostii prelibati amplincionem citra 
fostum Natalis Domini proxime faturum effectualiter agi et fieri ordinamus, 
Promissa igitur omnia et singula tam por dictum abbatem et conventuot 
am por parochianos parochia prediote inviolabiliter observari_ volumus 
Jecerninous statuimus ot ordin futuro sub pend excommunication! 
‘inajoris quan in contravenientes omnes ot singulos comminati fuimus full 
nave. Quo omnia et singula universitati vestre tenore presentium i 
notescimus. In enjus roi tostifcationem sigilluni nostrum ad causas pro- 
sontibus duximus apponendum, Datum in manerio nostro do Rommesbury 
‘otavo dio mensis Januari Anno Domini Millesimo covo™ tricesimo soxto 
‘ot nostrw conseorationis anno decito, 


(IL) Ror. Par. 24 Hex. VE, pts I,m. 6. (1446,) 
Do licensia adquirendi Shirborn’, Rex omnibus ad quos dc. salutem. 
Seiatis quod ex parto dilectorum nobis in, Christo Abbatis et Conventus 
Monasterit do Shirborn’ in Comitata Dora’, quod de fundactone inclitorum 
progenitorat nostrorum ot nostro patronatu oxistt, nobis est lamentabliter 
Jntimatun qualiter chorus ot eampanilo monasterit prodicti et campane in 
odo campanili pendentes aliaque edifcin eorundom Abbatis ot Convontus 
huper por queddain subitum incondium combusta et totaliter devastata ex. 
fitarunt ; iidemquo Abbas ct Conventns ex hac causn adeo depauperati 
fuorunt quod onera ois necessario indies incumbencia absque gratia nostra 
speciali noqueunt supportare, Velimus pietatis intuit cum oisdom nostros 
‘specialis gratiam et favorom beniguissime impartiri. Nos premissa consi- 
orantes do gratia nostra speciali et absque fue ad opus nostruan pereipienda 
cconcossimus et licenciam dedimus pro nobis ot: heredibus nostris quantum 
jn nobis est profatis Abbati ct Conventui et successor 
torras tenemonta et redditus cum pertinenciis ad valorem decem librarum per 
‘annum tam de feodo suo proprio quam alieno que de nobis non tenentur in 
capite adquivere possunt ot tonero sibi et suecessoribus suis fiaperpetium, 
statuto de terris ot tonementis ad manum mortuam non ponendis eto non 
‘obstante ; dumtamen per inguisiciones indo debite enpiendas et in Cancel- 
Tariam nostram vel heredum nostrorum rite retornandas eompertum sit quod 
1 Gert post ebequo dompuo ood prejuicio ost vel herefum nosttorum 
aut aljorum quorumeumquo. In cujus de. ‘Testo Rego apud Westmonas- 
terium primo die Mareii, Per brevo do privato sigillo, &c, 
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‘This Jast and most valuablo sketch, mado before tho restorations were enr- 
ried out, shows a stripe of Perpendiotlar panelling engraftd into the great 
Norman cylindrical shaft which occupies the south-exst angle of the south- 
west towor-pier, It appears to have been the beginning of an intended eon- 
version of the whole surfveo of tho pier into similar panelling, in the tame 
manner as in the piors of tho nave. ‘This curious specimen was unfor- 
tunately destroyed when tho pior was restored, I was informed that tho 
pier was in so ruizous a condition that it was necessary to underpin and 
‘almost rebuild it, and that the stripe was not replaced, because it was 
thought that it would give slovenly and unfinished eppenrance to tho 
enowed surfs. Tis value, a8 apiece of, evidence to the gradual proces 
of the conversion of this pier from one stylo to another, ought to have pi 
ferved it, As tho joints and bods ofthe asoury are ot indiated in th 
slight sketch, it is impossible to discover whether these pancllings were 
constructed by simply cutting them in the Norman ashlar as it stood, or by 
removing the ashlar, stone by stone, and replacing it with new masonry. 
‘The stones which contained the arch-heads were, as it appears to me, 
necessarily now; but the vertical rectilinear mouldings and panel-surfaces 
might have been, and probably were, worked out of the Norman ashlar as 
it stood. 
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CORFE CASTLE 


Anoxost the many interesting examples of medieval mili- 
tary architecture ‘vith which Great Britain abounds, there is 
perhaps no one more deserving of notice than the stately 
ruin of Corfe Castle. Crowning a lofty isolated eminence 
which rises in the midst of one of Nature's gigantic cuttings, 
it commands the only level opening in the ridge of chalk 
hills which stretches from sea to sea, and isolates the remote 
and secluded valley of Purbeck from the rest of the county. 
‘This remarkable opening forms, as it were, a natural gato- 
way, which the Anglo-Saxons denominated Corvensgate, or 
Corvesgate, a name obviously compounded of their words 
ceorfan, to cut, and geat, a gate. It was, in fact, the gato 
or entrance to the valley, cut through the hill. 

Whether Corfo is regarded in association with some 
striking events in history, or as a specimen of medieval 
military architecture, or simply as a picturesque object, it is 
alike équally interesting. Hutchins, the industrious topo- 
grapher of Dorsetshire, published a shor account of iin 1774, 

ut his notice is meagre and unsatisfactory, and his few 
remarks upon its architecture show that his knowledge of 
that branch of the subject was not greater than that of his 
contemporaries. A third edition of the History of Dorset- 
shire, now in the course of publication, contains much 
additional information relating to Corfe Castle, both illus- 
trative of its construction and ancient history, and descrip- 
tive of its present state.? 
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‘The earliest notice which we have of this spot is contained 
in some Anglo-Saxon charters in the chartulary of Shaftes- 
bury Abbey. The first of these is a grant from King 
Edved, in the year 948, to a religious woman named 
GElfthryth, of eight manses of land in Purbeck. This 
Gilfthryth has been thought to have been the second abbess 
of Shaftesbury ;* and though the name of Corfe does not 
appear in this charter, it does in a subsequent one of the 
same king, which is dated in 955, and evidently relates to 
the same lands, though with somo ‘variation of description 
and some additions. The boundaries of the lands thus 
granted are, as usual in Anglo-Saxon charters, set out with 
considerable minuteness, and their identification is of import- 
ance, as will hereafter be shown, in helping us indirectly to 
ascertain the date at which a castle was first erected at 
Corfe, Pains have been taken to trace these boundaries on 
the spot. Some of the names made use of in describing the 
landmarks still survive in a modified form, and from this 
and other evidence which it would be tedious to explain in 
detail, there appear to be sufficient grounds for assuming, 
not only that the bounds of the lands comprised in these 
Anglo-Saxon charters are identical, or very nearly so, with 
the limits’ of what became the manor of Kingston, belonging, 
to the abbey of Shaftesbury, but that they comprehend the 
site on which Corfe Castle is built, 

‘Loss than thirty years after the date of the last-mentioned 
charter, Corfe became the scene of “the foulest deed,” as 
the Saxon Chronicle designates it, “which was ever com- 
mitted by the Saxons since they landed in Britaiv.” The 
murder of King Edward the Martyr, which, according to 
Brompton, took place in the yoar 981, is the most striking 
passage in the history of Corfe ; but we know of it only from 
the chroniclers, who all seem to have drawn their informa- 
tion from the same sources, or to have borrowed from some 
one original authority. It is related to have occurred at 
Corvesgate by William of Malmesbury, Henry of Hunting- 
don, Simon of Durham, Hoveden, Florence of Worcester, 
Roger de Wendover, the Saxon Chronicle, Ralph Higden, 
Jol of Peterborough, and Knighton ; but we have no con 
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destroyed. ‘These plans seem to have been made for Sir 
Christopher Hatton when he owned the castle, in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth ; and they are highly interesting and 
useful, for those which relate to'the keep enable us pretty 
clearly to make out the arrangement of that part of the 
building, Copies on a reduced scale are here given.® 

‘fhe lower or basement floor seems to have been partially 
sunk below the level of the surrounding ground, Tt was 
entered on the west side, but it is probable that this en- 
trance was not original. The wall has been evidently cut 
through, and a portion of the door jamb still left appears 
by tho masonry to be an insertion,” Here, therefore, wero 
the cellars or stores, but they were not vaulted, as the holes 
which received the beams and joists are still apparent. 
An external staircase, placed parallel to and supported by 
the western wall, led up to a square turret, which was 
entered on a level with the first floor. This turret was 
attached to but projected beyond the main wall of the 
keep, and within it were stairs leading to the second floor. 
From this stairease all the principal apartments wore .ap- 
proached, A substantial wall, running east and west, seems 
to have divided the interior of the keep into two portions, as 
is the caso in the Tower of London, In the first and 
second floors, represented in the woodcuts, Plans A and B, were 
two grand apartments, one over the other. The lower 
chamber, which perhaps was the great hall, was, according 
to the old plan, 42 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, and 24 ft, high ; 
whilst the room above it, owing to the diminished thick- 
ness of the walls, was 49 ft. by 30 ft, and 18 ft. high. The 
former room must have been gloomy, as it had only ono 
smnall window to the west, and two to the east. ‘The upper 
apartment was more cheerful, as it had an additional win- 
dow to the south, which was no doubt enlanged to its present 
sizo at a comparatively recent period. ‘Tho dimensions 
marked on the old plans fairly correspond with the mea- 
surements of the existing remains, so far as they can be 
madé out, The basement internally is 43 ft. 6 in, from east to 
west, and seems to have measured about 50 ft. from north to 
south, though it is difficult, in that direction, to ascertain 
_afisgaparne fhe pan market ad ace tan wry obit let by 
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= Plan c. 
Ground Plans of the Great Tower of Gore Castle. Reduced rom the origisals at Kingston Lacey, Dore. 
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its precise extent. By the side of the large room on 
the first floor, were three smaller rooms facing the north ; 
and above, there were two of larger dimensions. A third 
floor (plan c) was approached by a newel stair, at the west 
end of the southern wing, and another newel stair in the 
thickness of the wall, at the south-east corner of the main 
building, seems to have led to the battlement and roof. 
The third floor was divided into seven apartments, with 
their connecting corridors or passages. On a close exam- 
ination of the building, it appears most probable that the 
third floor was an addition of comparatively recent date, 
and that it took the place of a ridge-and-vailey roof which 
originally occupied the space within the upper portion of 
the ancient walls. When the addition was made, the former 
steep roof was no doubt superseded by a lead flat, and 
thus the accommodation of an additional floor was ob- 
tained. 

In the reign of Henry IIL mention is made of the 
chapel of St. Mary in the Tower of Corfe, and the sheriff 
frequently accounts, both in that and the ing reign, 
for the payment of 50s., the annual stipend of the chaplain 
who served therein? ‘his chapel may perhaps have been 
in an upper floor, like that in the Tower of London, but 
no traces of it have been discovered either in the ruins 
above-mentioned or in the ground plans. 

The masonry of the keep is of the usual Norman cha- 
racter. It is ashlar both within and without. The stones 
are large, and often nearly square, and the joints are mostly 
wide and coarse. Some of the jambs and arches with their 
imposts are still visible, but they are of the plainest de- 
scription. Indeed, there is little or no attempt at orna~ 
ment, unless we reckon as such an arcade that runs round 
the external faces of the upper story. This arcade seems to 
have had no practical use in that part of the building which 
still remains standing, for there is no appesrance of it in 
the inside. It could not therefore have been made, in that 
part, subservient to an admission of light. An arcade of a 
similar character is found in a portion of the south side of 
the Tower of London. 

The southern wing is now one story lower than the 
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building on which it leans, but it was originally higher 
It was reduced to about its present height by Sir Chri 
topher Hatton, in order to admit light to the upper floor of 
the keep, as appears by a contemporary note written on 
the original ground plan. The ground floor consists of two 
small apartments, and a corridor vaulted with stone sepa- 
rating them from the rest of the keep. ‘These apartments 
measure respectively 9 ft. 1 in. by 7ft. 2in, and 9 ft. 3 in. by 
7ft. 3in. The eastern one is entirely open to the corridor, the 
opening being spanned by asemicircular arch. Ithasawindow 
looking towards the east, the only original Norman window 
remaining in the castle. This window is square-headed on 
the outside, has no mouldings, and is very small. ‘The open 
ing within is widely splayed, and has a semicircular head. 
A similar window in the south wall has been blocked up, 
and is not apparent on the outside. The western of these 
two apartments is entered by a square-headed stone door- 
way, and has no remains of original windows. A modern 
window on the south side may possibly have replaced an 
original one of the Norman period ; but if so, the latter did 
not range with that in the adjacent room. ‘The last-men- 
tioned apartment, and the room above it, were probably the 
«gardrobes in the high tower” mentioned ina survey of 
the castle in the 19th year of Edw. IL® Popular tradition 
has supposed that undeeath these two small apartments 
were dungeons or prisons—a notion which seems at first 
sight to be countenanced by the fact that the masonry below 
them is carried far down the face of the precipice on the 
brink of which the keep is built, as if it enclosed some dark 
chamber once approached from above, but now filled up with 
rubbish. There are likewise joist holes nearly on a level 
with the ground line of the corridor, which once must have 
carried floors, as if covering some chambers underneath. 
It is manifest, however, that some of these joist holes were 
made at a period subsequent to the original construction, 
and there can be little doubt that at least the western of the 
two apartments just described, and probably also the one 
above it, were in reality used as gardrobes. “It is not very 
probable, therefore, that dungeons would be placed under- 
neath them. 
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It is not impossible that the plan p, which is also here 
given, may represent the “king’s chamber near the kitchen 
jn the Glorietto, with the gardrobe adjoining,” mentioned in 
the fabric rolls hereafter referred to, but no trace of these 
apartments can now be found amongst the ruins, and their 
situation must be left to conjecture. 

We may pass unnoticed the supposition of Hutchins, 
that Corfe Castle was built by King Edgar; but docu- 
mentary evidence exists, which, though contradictory, may, 
on the whole, be considered conclusive, that a castle was 
first built here by William the Conqueror ; and, if there is 
nothing in the construction, masonry, or general features 
of such portions of the keep as still remain, which 
it can be shown could not have been the Conquerors 
work, there seems no reason why we should refuse to 
him the credit of being the founder of this magnificent 
structure, It is no doubt hazardous to advance such a theory 
at the present day, when a disposition prevails to assign 
to ancient buildings more recent dates than those which 
would formerly have been attributed to them. Attention, 
however, is invited to such documentary facts as have been 
discovered, which point to the Conqueror as the builder of a 
castle here, and ié may then be considered whether there 
are any features in the building, as we now seo it, which 
could not be his work. OF course negative testimony to this 
extent can only be derived from a close examination and 
study of other buildings ascertained to be of this period ; 
but,” though William is known to have built very many 
castles in England, few of them remain to the present 
day, too few, in fact, to afford conclusive evidence of a 
negative character, especially when we consider that masonry 
is not always an infallible criterion of date, because it may 
be greatly modified by local circumstances, 

thas been suggested that even if the Conqueror built a 
castle at Corfe, it was of timber and not of stone ; but there 
is no evidence in support of such a theory. William may 
have built wooden castles, but it is admitted that he also 
built some of stone, the Tower of London being one. If 
therefore he did build some fortresses of the more durable 
material, on what grounds can it be contended that Corfe 
was not one of them? The supply of stone in the Isle of 
Parbeck was unlimited in quantity and easy of access, and it 
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‘was probably obtained at moderate cost ; while it is evident 
from Domesday Book that timber could not be abundant. 
So scarce indeed was the latter material there in the 
thirteenth century, that nearly all which was used at that 
period in repairing or cnlaseing the castle was brought 
from the neighbouring county of Hants. 

‘We have no mention of a castle at Corfe till after the 
Norman conquest. The murder of Edward the Martyr is 
said by Knighton to have been committed at the “hos- 
picium” of Elfrida, and the author of Brompton’s Chronicle 
describes it as having taken place at Eilfrida’s house 
(“domus”) at Corfe, adding that a celebrated castle was 
subsequently built there—*ubi nunc castrum satis celebre 
constructum est.” He thus makes a marked distinction 
‘between the house of the one period and the castle of the 
other ; though it is probable the country housé of an Anglo- 
Saxon queen, in a remote place like Purbeck, would not be 
left wholly defenceless, F. 

We naturally look for some notice of Corfe in the Great 
Survey of King William the Conqueror, but here we are 
disappointed, for it is not mentioned by name in that 
important record. A transaction, however, is related in 
Domesday Book, respecting the advowson of the church of 
Gillingham, in Dorsetshire, which, when considered in con- 
junction with other documentary evidence, seems sufficient, 
to establish the period at which a castle was first built at 
Corfe. In surveying the manor of Kingston, then belonging 
to the abbey of Shaftesbury, a manor, be it remembered, of 
which the boundaries have been pretty clearly ascertained, 
and which boundaries comprehend the site of the castle, the 
Domesday commissioners report, in a note at the foot of 
the page, that “within this manor the king has one 
hide of land, in which he built the castle of Wareham, 
and for it he gave in exchange to St. Mary (that. is, 
to the abbey of Shaftesbury) the church ‘of Gilling- 
ham, with its appurtenances.” The original record is as 
follows :—*“ De manerio Chingeston habet Rex unam hidam 
in qua fecit castellum Wareham, et pro ea dedit Sancta 
Marize ecclesiam de Gillingham cum appendiciis suis.” The 
same transaction is mentioned in the Testa de Nevill, but 
with the important difference, that the castle of Corfe, and 
not that of Wareham, is there said to have been built on the 
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Jand thus given by the abbey of Shaftesbury in exchange for 
the advowson. “ Advocatio ecclesie de Gillingeham” (says 
the last-mentioned document), “data fuit Abbati de Sancto 
Edwardo in escambium pro terra ubi castellum de Corf 
positum est.” ‘The abbey of Shaftesbury had by this time 
acquired the denomination of the abbey of St. Edward, and 
the substitution of the word “abbati” for abbatisse is 
obviously a mere clerical error, for certain it is that the 
abbey of Shaftesbury was intended, as that abbey held the 
patronage of the church of Gillingham till the time of the 
dissolution. But how are we to reconcile these contradictory 
statements, one or other of which must be wrong? Domes- 
day Book tells us that the spot in question was within the 
manor of Kingston, and it has already been shown that the 
site of Corfe Castle was within the limits of that manor. 
Wareham, on the other hand, is four miles distant, and all 
evidence of a negative character, as well as all probability, is 
opposed to the supposition that the manor of Kingston 
embraced any portion of the town of Wareham, especially 
that part of it which includes the site of the castle. The 
castle was built on the most elevated spot within the circuit 
of the town, just such a spot, indeed, as would have been 
sélected for the purpose when the place was originally forti- 
fied, at a period long anterior to the foundation of Shaftes- 
bury abbey. A hide of land, moreover, would comprehend. 
a much larger area than the site of the castle of Wareham 
and its precincts, whilst the territory which became what 
was called the liberty of Corfe, namely, the site of the castle 
and some surrounding lands, would amount to a hide and 
more. The presumption, then, appears to be in favour of 
the evidence of the ‘Testa de Nevill, and the compilers may 
have ascertained either that the commissioners who made 
the returns from which Domesday was formed, or the 
Noxman clerks who were employed to transcribe them, had 
inadvertently written Warebam for Corfe, or may have 
considered Corfe as a kind of outpost of Wareham, and 
dependent in some manner upon it. 

‘But we have other evidence, though of an indirect cha- 
racter, bearing on this point, . The site of the castle of Corfe 
was ancient demesne of the Crown, as appears by a record of 
the time of Richard II. ;® and it is well known that only 
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ands which belonged to the Crown at the compilation of 
Domesday were considered as legally held by that peculiar 
tenure. ‘This, then, shows that the site of the castle was at 
that time in the King’s hands, though it is not reckoned 
amongst the “terre regis,” unless under the obscure de- 
seription now under consideration, 

Furthermore, the Manor of Mowleham in the neighbour- 
ing parish of Swanage, was held, at the Domesday Survey, 
by Durandus, the king’s carpenter, one of the “servientes 
regis ;” and in after times it belonged to a family which 
assumed its name, and was said to be descended from 
Durandus! by the service of finding a carpenter to work 
about the gréat tower of Corfe Castle whenever it required 
repair, and the king put in his claim. ‘That this service was 
attached to the land by the Conqueror himself, when grant- 
ing Mowlcham to his master carpenter, is in the highest 
degree probable ; and it is most likely that the grant itself 
was made in commemoration of the services which this 
artificer had rendered in the construction of the castle. 
The duty to be performed was confined to the great tower, 
and this is the part, if any, which might, with any proba 
bility, be conjectured to be the Conqueror’ work.” Nearly 
all the rest is of later date. 

The keep of Corfe Castle has many features in common 
with those of the White Tower of London, which has 
generally been supposed, on the authority of the Textus 
Roffensis, to have been erected in the Conqueror’s reign ; 
and though the masonry of the latter is mostly of rubble 
stone, yet where ashlat occurs, as it does to a limited 
extent in some parts of the building, besides the quoins, it 
is very similar to that at Corfe. It is quite natural that in 
Purbeck, where stone is so abundant, ashlar should have 
been more freely used than in London, which is situated 
so far from any quarries. 

We have notice of a castle existing here in the time of 
Henry IL, in the eighth year of whose reign the sheriff 
accounts for two shillings laid out in its repairs? and it is 
mentioned in the Black Book of the Exchequer in the 
twelfth year of the same king, In the following reign we 
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have only two notices of small sums expended about the 
King’s houses in the castle of Corfe, and these houses, as 
they are called, are distinguishable from the great tower 
or keep. 

Considerable sums were laid out during the reign of 
John, both on the houses of the ‘castle and on the castle 
itself, In the fourth of King John, 2757. Os, 1d. was spent 
about the houses of the castle, and 20s. in repairs of the 
castle itself’ In the following year, 2461. 10s. 4d, was 
spent in the work of the castle; and the next year 
1371. 6s, 4d. was laid out in the same way The works 
were going on in the 87 11,8 15,9 and 16? of John, and in 
the latter year the king sent his own miners and stone- 
masons (minatores nostros et petrarios), ordering that to two 
of them should be paid 6d. per diem, and to others 3d., so 
long as they should be employed about the bank of the 
fosse (in dova fossati)? This fosse may be supposed to be 
the one which separates the outer bailey from the inner«part 
of the castle, and it is evident that the hill has been scarped 
with considerable care and labour, The names of many of 
these workmen appear to be French, and it may therefore be 
inferred that the king selected persons of approved skill in 
this kind of work, 

‘The masonry of the inner face of the south-west wall of 
the second ward bears evidence of great antiquity, and may 
possibly have been erected before the Norman Conquest. 
It is composed of berriug-bone work, very similar tp what is 
found in the castle of Colchester and elsewhere. This wall 
was originally half its present thickness, and it was pierced 
with several small round-headed windows. Its thickness 
has been doubled by an outer facing, which blocks up the 
windows before mentioned, and was probably erected in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry Ill. or in the commence- 
ment of that of Edward I. 

Corfe Castle was frequently visited by King John, 
especially in the last year of his life. He was there about 
two months before his death? Its strength as a fortress 
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induced him at one time to keep his treasure * there, and he 
also used it as a state prison? ‘The regalia was likewise kept 
there.’ On the suppression of the insurrection of his nephew 
‘Arthur, Duke of Brittany, by the capture of the town of 
Mirabel in Poictou, 200 of the leading nobility and knights of 
that province were sent prisoners to England; and on 4th 
February, 1202, the king issued his commands to the con- 
stables of the several castles in which they were confined, to 
send twenty-four of thera immediately to Corfe,’ where it is 
said that twenty-two of the most noble and valorous were 
starved to death.® The names of those unfortunate victims 
of civil strife have been handed down to us,? but from the 
annalist alone we have the notice of this wholesale murder. 
Certain it is, however, that while sending the prisoners to 
Corfe, the king at the same time transmitted verbal in- 
structions to the constable of the castle by confidential 
messengers, as to what should be done respecting them. 
Had there been no sinister intention, such secrecy would 
not have been required. 

Amore notorious, and at the same time a more interesting 
victim of the rebellion of Prince Arthur, was his sister, the 
beautiful Princess Eleanor, who, on his death, if hereditary 
succession to the throne, according to a rule of primogeniture, 
had then been an established law, would have had rights 
superior to those of her uncle King John. The rule, how- 
ever, though not positively denied, was not considered as 
settled, and the king determined to prevent its application in 
his own case. He caused Prince Arthur to be murdered at 
Rouen, and sent his sister prisoner to Corfe, where she 
remained for several years, In the succeeding reign she 
was removed to Bristol, where she died after a wearisome 
captivity of forty years. This unfortunate princess had as 
fellow prisoners at Corfe two daughters of William, King of 
Scotland, who had been delivered as hostages to John. 

Besides the Great Tower, or Keep, the castle had four 
other towers, called respectively La Gloriette, Butavant, 
Plenty, and Cocaigne, the three last of which are mentioned 
as existing in the 8 Edward I, at which time the Gloriette 
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is spoken of as a chamber, “Camera que vocatur Gloriette” * 
It is probable that the first of these towers was situated at 
the south-east angle of the upper enceinte of the castle, 
overlooking the fosse on the south, and the deep valley on 
the east. Scarcely any vestiges now remain, but the thick- 
ness and solidity of what is left of the walls give rise to a 
conjecture that they were so formed for the support of a 
more lofty superstructure. The tower called “Butavant ” 
was situated at the north-western angle of the castle hill. 
It was the Jut-avant, the foremost point or abutment in this 
direction, or it may have been thus named after the castle of 
Butavant, near Gournay, in France. It was octangular in 
form, and in the sixteenth century it was styled the dungeon. 
It contained a prison in the $1 Edward Til, at which time 
it gave name to the whole of the middle ward. In the 
thirty-sixth year of Edward IIL, John de Elmerugg. the con- 
stable, and Thomas Elliot, mayor of the town of Corfe, render 
an account of the expenses incurred in various repairs and 
alterations in the castle, including the making a gardrobe 
near the “ Botefant,” the remains of which still exist The 
localities of the other towers have not been ascertained with 
certainty, but it appears from the ancient fabric rolls here~ 
after mentioned, that the one called Plenty adjoined the 
king’s hall, which was in the keep. No trace of this can 
now be discovered. 

‘There are some fragments of a rather lofty building 
rising above the external wall, and situated near the most 
extreme northern point of the castle hill, which must have 
formed part of a tower. It commands a very extensive 
view over the adjacent country, and may perhaps have been 
the one called “Cocaygne.” ‘This name seems to have re- 
ference to the pleasant situation of the tower, a “pays de 
Cocagne,” meaning a pleasant country to live in. 

Eastward of the Great Tower are the remains of the 
Great Hall. It stands in the direction of north and south, 
in what is called the Queen's Tower in the plan of 1586. 
It was placed in an upper floor, with vaulted chambers 
underneath it, and was approached by a flight of steps 
leading to a kind of lobby or vestibule, which seems to be 
what was called the “porchea ante cameram regine.” 
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“Adjoining the hall, at its north end, there seems to have 
een an apartment, which possibly may have been a small 
oratory, for a chapel, called the chapel of the Glorietto, 
cortainly oxisted somewhere in this vieinity. Such chapels 
are not unfrequently met with attached to the great hall. 
Close to the end of the chapel was a well, which appears to 
have been sunk before the chapel was built, for it was 
partially within the line of the eastern wall, which was so 
‘constructed as to accommodate it. ‘The well was probably 
dug at this spot with a view to reach the water which issues 
from a spring, called St. Edward’s Fountain, at the base of 
the hill almost immediately below it. The name of the 
Gloriette seems to have occasionally been given to the whole 
of the buildings in this portion of the castle. 

Extensive works were carried on towards the middle and 
‘close of the reign of Henry IIL, as appears by accounts 
rendered at the exchequer by succeeding sheriffs of the 
county. In the 20 Henry IIl. the sheriff accounts for 
2911, 10s. 24d. for laying "Jown joists and floors and for 
Teading in the tower, and 642, for making two good walls in 
the place of pallisades between the old and middle baileys 
towards the west, and between the Great Tower and the 
outer bailey towards the south ‘The latter wall is mani- 
festly that’ now standing, which connects the second gate 
with the Great Tower, and thus we are able to fix the date 
of this wall to the year 1236. 

In the forty-fifth year of Henry IIL the king commanded 
the sheriff of Dorset to cause to be built in a suitable 
situation, within the castle of Corfe, a stable large enough 
for twenty horses; and the gates and bridges of the said 
castle were also to be repaired.® 

‘Near the east end of the fosse of King John stands a 
semi-cylindrical tower, which in its masonry corresponds 
with those in the upper portion of the castle, though differing 
materially from that of the rest of the towers of the outer 
bailey. It has on its exterior face a coat of arms sculptured 
in bold relief, on a heater-shaped shield held up by two 
human hands, ‘This is the only object about the castle 
which can be considered as at all in the nature of @ date. 
‘The arms are five fusils in bend, and it is most likely they 
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represent the coat of Alan de Plunkenet, who was constable 
of the castle in the fifty-fourth year of King Henry IIL, in 
whick year he passed his account for 622, expended by him 
as constable in work done at the castle.® It must be 
admitted that the arms of Plunkenet or Plucknet had an 
ermine field,’ which is not represented on this shield, but 
furs may possibly, at that early period, have been regarded 
as tinctures, in which case they would not be indicated in 
sculpture. If the above conjecture is right, and the tower 
was built by the person whose arms it is’ here supposed to 
exhibit, its date will be fixed to the year 1296. 

In the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
against Henry IIL, this castle, amongst others, was delivered 
up to: the Barons, who retained possession of it for five 
years: 

‘The external towers and curtain walls on the higher 
portion of the castle hill seem to have been. mostly erected 
before the close of this reign ; but perhaps they were either 
not quite finished, or else repairs were speedily required, for 
carpenters, plumbers, and tilers continued to be employed 
about the towers, as well as about the Great Tower, in the 
early part of the reign of Edward I. In the eighth year of 
the last-mentioned king a coverer (coopertor) was employed 
for a week over the king’s chamber, the chapel, the queen’s 
chamber, the chamber called the Gloriette, the gate before 
the great tower, and the other houses of the castle, where 
requisite? 

With the exception of the tower which bears the shield 
before mentioned, and the curtain wall which unites it to 
the Gloriette, as well as the wall connecting the second gate 
with the Great Tower, nearly the whole of the outer bailey 
or base court seems to have been erected by King Edward 1. 
The masonry of the curtain wall just mentioned differs 
widely from’ that of the other external walls of the castle, 
and much resembles some portions of the Great Tower. It 
seems to be anterior in date to the fosse of King John, for 
it stops short at a point about six feet from the north-eastern 
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tower of the outer ward, and turning at right angles 
towards the west, seems to have been originally carried 
onwards on the site now occupied by the fosse, at the foot 
of what is the present escarpment. A. straight joint is 
visible at its junction with the wall which unites it to the 
adjacont tower, and a section of it is apparent in the inner 
face of the present curtain wall. The fosse has been ex-. 
cavated up to its base, so that it stands on a ridge of the 
natural chalk formed by the excavation of the fosse on the 
one side, and the steep outer escarpment of the hill on the 
other. 

We have some interesting fabric rolls* which enable us 
to fix with precision the date of the entrance gateway. In 
the 8 Edward L, 32s. were paid for freestone bought for 
the gate and bridge; and in the following week payments 
were made for ninety-six cartloads of a kind of stone 
denominated “yelluta petra,” a term hitherto unexplained, 
at 24d. per load. At the same time, Adam Buries was paid 
bs. for making two great hinges and hooks for the outer gate, 
and nails for the same; and Master Ralph Totewys was paid. 
2s, for a week’s wages while preparing the places where 
the hinges should be put, and for cutting the stone. Further 
evidence that this gateway was in course of construction at 
this time, is traced in the fact that John Catel (a name still 
found amongst the peasantry of Corfe) was paid 3d. for a 
weel’s wages for assisting Master Ralph to put up and take 
down the gates at night? They were therefore probably 
made, but not finally hung. ‘The date of this gateway may 
thus be safely fixed at the year 1280, and the rest of this 
outer bailey, with the exception of the north-eastern tower 
and the wall connecting it with the Gloriette, was probably 
erected at about the same period. 

‘A bridge was being constructed at the same time as the 
entrance gateway, and a charge is made for digging the 
foundations. It was still unfinished in 14 Edward L. ; this, 
however, was not either of the bridges which we now see. 
Both the bridges of that date were drawbridges ; and a new 
bridge, chiefly of timber, for the middle ward, was in course 
of construction in 30 Edward III. Another new bridge, 
probably the outer one, was built in 51 Edward IIL, the 
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piers of which were of stone, and the superstructure of 
timber. Five labourers were each paid 3d. a day for 
clearing out the foundation of the bridge; eight quarriers 
had 5d. a day, and five masons 4d, a day each for new 
building with ‘stone the foundations of the said bridge for 
the support of the timbers to be placed thereon 

In the nineteonth year of King Edward IL, it was ascer- 
tained by a Royal Commission that the castle was much out 
of repair: It does not appear whether any measures were 
then taken for its restoration, but less than two years after- 
wards it became the prison of this unfortunate monarch, 
before he was conveyed to Berkeley Castle, where he met 
his cruel fate. This must have been between 14th November, 
1326, when he was taken prisoner, and the 21st September 
following, when he was murdered. It is probable that 
Edward did not remain lng at Corfe, for the sympathy of 
the people having been awakened by his misfortunes, he 
was hurried from one fortress to another, in order to conceal 
his place of residence. ‘There can be little doubt, however, 
that Corfe Castle was the scene of some of the cruelties and 
indignities which were inflicted upon him, with a view to 
deprive him of his reason or his life. His ruthless keeper, 
Sir John Matravers, was a Dorsetshire knight, and 
property in the Isle of Purbeck. : 

Extensive repairs were made in the castle in the 30 
Edward LL, in contemplation of an expected visit from the 
King, which’ took place in September in that year. The 
kitchen was rebuilt in 36 Edward IL* Richard IL. newly 
built the tower, called the Gloriette, between the first and 
third years of his reign, at a cost of 2691. 6s. 2d. 

The castle continued long in the immediate possession of 
the Crown, but about the time of King Edward III. its 
custody and the office of constable began to be granted out 
for limited terms. Jobn de Beaufort, first Barl of Somerset, 
had a grant of the castle in tail, and was seised of it in 
11 Henry IV. It continued in that family till the attainder 
of his grandson, Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, in the 
first year of King Edward IV. In the year following, the 
last-mentioned king gave the office of Constable of Corfe 
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Castle, to his brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards King Richard IIL, in tail;7 and he gave the manor of 
Corfe Castle to the unfortunate George, Duke of Clarence, 
in tail male, On the latter Duke's attainder, it reverted 
to the Crown, and Henry VII. gave it to his mother 
Margaret, Countess of Richinond, for her life. He caused it 
to be put in repair for her use, and 200%, is said to have 
been granted by Parliament for the purpose. 

In 27 Henry VIIL. the castle and manor were granted to 
Henry, Duke'of Richmond and Somerset, natural son of 
Henry VIL, who died without issue, when they again 
reverted to the Crown. Edward VI. gave them to his uncle 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, the Protector,? on 
whose attainder they for the last time fell again to the 
Crown. Finally, Queen Elizabeth sold them to Christopher 
Hatton (who afterwards became Sir Christopher Hatton) in 
the fourteenth year of her reign? Sir Christopher seems 
to have made considerable alteration and repairs in the 
building, and much of his work can still be easily dis- 
tinguished, To Ralph Treswell, his steward, we are indebted 
for a ground plan, as before stated, and also, it is pre- 
sumed, for the plans of the keep, which have been already 
described. Sir Christopher Hatton died without issue, and 
he was succeeded by his nephew, Sir William Hatton, alias 
Newport, son of his sister Dorothy by her husband Sir John 
Newport. The manor and castle of Corfe, with most of his 
lands in the Isle of Purbeck, seem to have been given by 
Sir William Hatton, alias Newport, to his wife the Lady 
Elizabeth Cecil, daughter of Thomas, Earl of Exeter, who 
afterward became the second wife of the Lord Chief Justice 
Coke. He sold them in 1635 to Sir Jobn Bankes, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, ancestor of Henry John Perceval 
Bankes, Hsq., of Kingston Lacey, the present owner. 

On the breaking out of the civil war between Charles I. 
and his Parliament, Lady Bankes, the wife of Chief Justice 
Bankes, then owner of Corfe Castle, retired thither with her 
family, whilst her husband was in attendance on the king. 
In 1643 the castle was besieged by the Parliamentary 
general, Sir Walter Erle, and was gallantly defended by- 
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Lady Bankes, assisted only by her daughters, her women, 
and five soldiers. By throwing down stones and hot embers, 
they succeeded in repelling the assailants, and the same 
night an alarm being given that the king’s forces were 
approaching, the siege was raised by Sir Walter Erle, who 
hastily withdrew to Poole,’ 

This castle was one of the last places in England. that 
held out for the king. In 1645 it was a second time be- 
sieged by the Parliament's forces, who were on this occasion 
‘commanded by Colonel Bingham. A gallant resistance was 
again made, but treachery at length accomplished what 
force and strategy were unable to effect. Lioutenant-Colonel 
Pitman, of Somersetshire, an officer of the garrison, having 
concerted his plans with the besiegers, admitted a number 
of the enemy’s soldiers in disguise. They possessed them- 
selves of the King’s and Queen’s Towers, with other im- 
portant points, and the governor, finding himself betrayed 
and in the power of the enemy, was compelled to surrender 
at discretion on the 26th or 27th February, 1645. 

Having thus become masters of this important stronghold, 
the Parliament gave orders for its demolition. Some parts 
were pulled down, all the towers were undermined, and gun- 
powder was used to complete the work of destruction. ‘Thus 
this magnificent pile, which had been raised at so vast a cost 
of money and labour, and had withstood the vicissitudes 
of so many ages, was at length reduced to the picturesque 
ruin which now excites our interest and admiration. 

From the ancient fabric rolls before mentioned, we obtain 
some other facts which are not unworthy of notice. The 
greatest part of the timber used about the castle came from 
the New Forest, but some in 30 Edward III. was brought 
from Wimborne Holt, in Dorsetshire. Studland was the 
only place in Purbeck which supplied any, and that but 
once; possibly it may have been landed there from the New 
Forest. Lime was brought from Poole and Bindon in the 
8 Edward I, but in 14 Edward 1. they had begun to burn 
it on the spot, anda charge is made for wood for that purpose. 
Soon after this, however, there is again a charge for lime 
from Poole. Between 30 and 38 Edward IIL. lime was still 
brought from Wareham, and in 36 Edward IIL from Lul- 
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worth; in 41 Edward IIL from Sturminster. In the 51 
Edward IIL. a charge is made for constructing a limekiln 
—"puteum pro orematione calcis ;” and forty quarters of 
sea foal, price 100s., as well as brushwood from Kingswood, 
‘rere used in burning the lime. The singular hardness and 
Uurability of the mortar with which the Castle is built, some 
parte of which have remained where the face of the stona 
fas perished, gives a special interest to these facts. The 
sand used is sharp and coarse, and the walls were all grouted 
with mortar in a liquid state. 

The price of sea coal for burning lime in 30 Edward IIT. 
was 2s. 8d. per quarter. 

Tn the time of Edward L the following was the general 
rate of wages paid for work done about the Castle :—Car- 
ponters ustally had 24d. or 3d. a day, according to their 
skill, or from 15d. to 20d. per week ; masons’ wages were 
34d” per day ; labourers received 2d. per day ; women 4d, 
a'week ; and surveyors of the work had 1s. each per week. 
Tron cost 3d. per Ib. ; stone cost 244. a load ; the hire of a 
cart and team was 6d. a day, but the hire of a riding-horse 
Svas only 14d. a day. Much of the work was done as task- 
Work. There is no mention of glass in any of these accounts, 
except for the chapel, and that is not found till so late as 
fhe Afiy-frst year of the reign of Edward III. The shutters 
of the windows are continually mentioned, and the absence 
of any mention of glass leads to the conclusion that none 
vas used in the rest of the building. 

THOMAS LOND. 
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DESCRIPTION, 


Conru Casmix, visited by the Institute in August last, is 
one of the most noteworthy remains in Britain, ‘Tho natural 
position is very striking, and not less so the manner in which 
it has been fortified by art. It is of high antiquity, asso- 
ciated from the times of the West Saxon princes to those of 
the Commonwealth with marked historical event's ; was the 
palace and the prison of kings and great nobles, and has 
been commanded by a long and well-preserved succession of 
powerful Norman Castellaus. 

‘The castle crowns an isolated hill, a part of the steep 
chalk ridge which, under the general name of the Purbeck 
Hills, with the subordinate elevations of Knowl Hill, and 
Ninebarrow and Ballard Downs, stretches twelve miles across 
the peninsula of Purbeck, from Warbarrow Bay and Flower- 
barrow Camp on the west, to the foreland between the bays 
of Studland and Swanage on the east. 

To the south, or sea-ward, is the bold coast line marked by 
the headlands of Peverel, Durlston, and St Adhelm’s, 
Landward, or to the north, is the depression occupied by 
Poole Harbour and its tributaries the Frome and ‘Trent, or 
Piddle—waters whose fords are commanded by the grand 
earthworks at Wareham, which, placed astride upon the 
ridge terminating in the junction of the two, form the frontier 
and key of Purbeck, as does Corfo its citadel. 

‘The castle ridge ranges with the Isle of Wight, and with 
it forms the southern margin of the well-known chalk basin, 
of which Dorchester and Beaminster mark the western limit, 
and Beer Regis, Salisbury, and Winchester that on the 
north, 

‘The chalk at Corfe dips north at about 70%. It is hard, 
moderately durable, and thickly charged with fiints, which 
are extensively used in the interior of the castle ‘walls. 
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Below the chalk, and underlying the great gateway of the 
castle, is a narrow belt of the upper greensand, below which, 
Sa succession, aro the three Purbeck beds, the Portland stone, 
and the Kimmeridge clay. ‘The stone beds, here of a most 
durable character, are used for the ashlar and face-work of 
the castle. 

‘To the north of and above the chalk are narrow and 
irregular beds of plastic and London clay, succeeded by a 
broad expanse of the lower Bagshot sands and clay, out of 
which the harbour of Poole has been eroded, and the latter 
of which is worked for the purposes of commerce. 

‘A considerable fault: rans along the chalk ridge close north 
of the castle hill, one of a parallel series traversing that part 
of the southern coast, 

The physical aspect of Purbeck betrays, to a practised 
eye, its goological composition, and the wild rough moor and 
marshland, about the harbour contrast. strongly with the 
steep but rounded outline and green surface of the chalk, 
upon a summit of which stands the old Norman keep, pre- 
dominating far and wide over the landscape. 

‘The castle is naturally strong. It occupies the slope and 
summit of a hill, the base of which covers about fifteen acres, 
and which is placed in a gap or cutting in the ridge already 
described, of which position its name is said to be, in Saxon, 
descriptive. 

South of the ridge, and close behind and covered by the 
castle, is the town of Corfe, from which the castle hill rises 
steeply, to descend almost vertically upon its east, west, and 
norih'sides, ‘The northern, or highest point, is occupied by 
the keep and principal buildings of the castle. 

The stream called by the Saxons the Wicken, and its 
tributary, the Byle brook, each turning a mill, flow from the 
south-west and south-east round either side of the town, and, 
girdling the base of the castle hill, unite just below St. 
Edward's bridge to form the Corfe river, which flows into 
Poole harbour. Between the town and the castle, where 
the two streams approach within a furlong of each other, a 
deep and bold though dry trench has been cut across the 
root of the peninsula, and thus forms the great outer ditch 
which divides the castle from the town. 

The castle, in its present form, may be called concentric, 
but it has been constructed, if not designed, at, three prin- 
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cipal periods, having been originally a Saxon palace, then 
a Norman, and afterwards an Edwardian fortress. 

Tt is composed generally of a keep standing in an inner 
ward, of a middle, and of an outer ward. The survey by 
Ralph Treswell, in 1586, of which a fac-simile on a reduced 
seale accompanies the preceding memoir, subdivides the 
inner ward into two, and shows a wall across the outer ward, 
which has disappeared, and was probably modern. 

In plan it is an irregular triangle, the walls following the 
crest of the hill. The great gateway caps the southern or 
lowest angle; the Buttavant tower, the western ; and the 
inner ward forms the obtuse, highest, or eastern angle. ‘The 
south-west, the longest front, is concave. It extends 270 
yards from the gatehouse to the Buttavant, and its lower 
two-thirds is the part of the enceinte most jealously defended, 
and upon the overthrow of which the destroyers have 
expended their greatest energies. ‘The north, or upper front, 
too high for attack, measures about 200 yards, and the 
eastern front about the same. 

The area within the walls is about 3} acres; but, from 
the excessive steepness of the ground, much of the outer and 
part of the middle ward could never have been turned to 
account. The lower part of the outer, the western portion 
of the middle, and the eastern part of the inner ward, are 
the only flat spaces. 

‘The outer, by much the largest ward, is contained within 
‘the great gatehouse, the east curtain strengthened by the 
Horseshoe and Plukenet towers, and the west curtain, upon 
which are four mural towers. The steep, upper part of 
the ward rises to the wall of the inner, and the wall 
and gatehouse of the middle ward. It is traversed by 
a fosse, attributed to King John, which extends from 
the Plukenet tower to the foot of the middle gatehouse, 
and is thence continued outside the works down the hill- 
side. 

‘A permanent stone bridge, about 100 ft. long by 20 ft. 
road, crosses the moat, and leads up to the great gateway. 
It is of four arches, springing from three solid piers, and the 
roadway, which has now no parapets, is about 30 ft. above 
the bottom of the moat. The masonry ceases about 18 ft. 
from the portal, and the interval, now filled with earth, was 
probably spanned by a drawbridge. ‘The arches'are about 
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one-third of acircle, and the voussoirs in two rings, without 
bond, 8 in. thick, and from 1ft. to 3ft. in length. The 
piers may be of Perpendicular date, but the arches are 
probably the work of Sir Christopher Hatton. 

‘The gatehouse is composed of two drums, flanking the 
portal, and produced rearward into a rectangular building, 
now partially destroyed. The drums, about 20 t. diameter, 
are solid to the base of the upper story, now wholly removed, 
but of which the lower ends of the loops remain. 

The portal, 13 ft. wide, enters a vaulted passage, now 
26 ft., and which may have been 36 ft. long. First is the 
portal, without jambs, and beneath a segmental arch, 4 ft. 
11 in, broad. ‘Then (as shown in the accompanying section 
Fig. L) a chase, or single machicolation, 6 in. broad. ‘Then a 
second arch, 3 ft. 9 in. broad. Then a chase, 5 in. broad, and 
fa circular groove of 9in. diameter, and 7in. opening, at 
which the passage narrows by 20in., being an opening of 
11ft. 4in. Then follows an arch of 1’ 6” breadth, and a 
chase of 16 in. 

‘Next comes the gateway proper, the jambs of which, 
2 ft. 4 in. in thickness, project inwards with a double chamfer, 
50 as to reduce the actual entrance to 8 ft. 

The door, the space for which shows it to have been of 
wood, and not above 4in. thick, was of two valves, the arch 
behind being flat segmental, with a high springing and 4 ft. 
of breadth, to accommodate them when open. Two stones 
‘on each side, which probably carried the iron loops for the 
hinges, have been torn out. Between them, a central hole, 
9in. by 12in, carried the wooden bar. Next is an arch, 
of which about 5 ft. only remain, but which probably com- 
pleted the passage to its opening into the ward, and perhaps 
catried a portcullis groove. 3 

Half the doorways into the lodges remain. The lodges 
themselves were barrel-vaulted, and the vault in the west lodge 
springs from the ordinary Norman string, composed of a flat 
abacus and chamfer, as though an older gatehouse had been 
cased. * Instances of this string indeed have been pointed 
out by Mr. Bond in other and certainly later parts of the 
castle, and of course a plain string of this character may be 
of any age. 

‘The seyeral arches composing the entrance passage show, 
at their springings, about a dozen small holes, evidently to 
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carry the centring. Their small size indicates this to have 
been of iron, These holes are usual. 

In the door jambs are cut six mortises, three on a side, 
the lowest Gin. from the ground, They are each 8}in, 
Jong, 2in. broad, and Shin. deep. They must have been 
intended to hold boards, though the shallow depth would 
scarce allow of their insertion. These would indeed have 
Deen better suited to keep pigs in than warriors out, 
and perhaps were so used in times of peace. They can 
seareely be original, but are probably earlier than the dis- 
mantling. ‘The entrance passage falls gently from the 
interior, so as to give an advantage to the defenders ina 
contest. 

Tt is difficult to understand the defences of this gateway 
in the absonce of the upper story, from which most of them 
were worked. There is at present no trace of a drawbridge 
in the portal, unless indeed the pivot-holes on which it 
turned be concealed by the soil. If the cylindrical pipe, 
with the opening or slot in its side, contained a sash- 
weight, of what was it the counterpoise? Scarcely of the 
drawbridge, for which, even if of lead, unless of incon- 
venient length, the weight would be too light ; and porteullis . 
groove there is none, The 5 in, chase exactly in front of 
the pipe may have contained a porteullis, or a frame ; but 
if so, the absence of lateral grooves must have left it very 
unsteady, except when down upon and fixed in the cill, 
No doubt a portcullis with crooked sides or ears might have 
worked in this tube, but that is scarcely probable. The 
other chases were no doubt intended for the passage of 
projectiles. They are, however, mere slits across the vault, 
unaccompanied by lateral grooves as when used for a port- 
cullis, and they do not appear to have been divided by 
cross sep/a, as in regular machicolations ; but this vault 
has been riven by an explosion, and restored in part in 
recent times, so that it is difficult to pronounce upon its 
details. 

. From each side of the gatehouse springs a short curtain, 
That to the east, from 10ft. to 12 ft. thick, and about 
20 ft. high, now mostly destroyed, terminates in the 
Horseshoe tower, a more shell, about 20 ft. diameter, and 
20 ft. high, open at the ground floor and across the gorge, 
and intended to be floored and bratticed with timber, as is 
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not infrequent with mural towers, to prevent their being 
used against the garrison. It is piereed by. three loops on 
the ground floor. These are mere yertical slits, 7 ft. long 
‘and 1}in, broad, splayed deeply, and opening from recesses 
in the wall. The tower caps the south-east angle of the 
Work, and the, loops are directed upon the field, and along 
the two curtains, The removal of the talus outside shows 
this tower to stand upon a deep and solid foundation. At 
the junction of the ‘gatehouse curtain with this tower, the 
former contains a mural chamber, 6 ft. broad, and roofed 
with five tiers of overhanging slabs. 

‘The east curtain is for the most part a more wall, 8 ft. to 
10ft. thick, and 10 ft. to 15 ft. high, exclusive of battle- 
ments, and more or less ruined. Loops are to be seen on 
its exterior, directed downwards so as to rake the scarp. 
Near the Horseshoe tower was formerly another mural 
chamber, called a stable, but more probably a garderobe, 
‘and beyond this is a large arch, now walled up, which may 
have been a postern, and commanded by the Plukenet 
tower, 

‘This is a mere half-rownd mural tower, solid to the rampart 
height, and of no projection within. 

Above the rampart it is hollowed into a chamber open 
behind, with three loops, each 5f%. Gin. long and 2in, in 
the opening. In each of the recesses, on the right, is a small 
cupboard for the grease or tools needed by the archer. The 
tower and rampart were ascended by a well-stair on the 
north or upper side. The arrangements for allowing the 
archer to shoot downwards so as to rake the steep scarp are 
well seen here. This tower is named from a bold and well- 
preserved shield upon its outer face, charged with a bend 
fuasilly, or five fusils conjoined in bend, and held up by two 
hands which emerge from holes in the stone. This is one of 
the well-known coats attributed to the Mareschals, Earls of 
Pembroke ; but, as this family was extinct half a century 
before the date of this tower, and does not appear ever to have 
been connected with the castle, Mr. Bond has shown it to be 
more probable that the shield is intended to commemorate 

+ Alan Plukenet, constable of the castle in the 54th of Henry 
TIL, and a baron in the reign of Edward, his son, and whose 
‘arms were either a bend engrailed, or fusilly, represented 
anciently much in the same way, upon a field ermine, which 
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fur (as Mr. Bond suggests) may have been regarded as a 
tincture, and the spots omitted by the carver. 

The curtain from this tower to the Gloriette angle of the 
inner ward is constructed of much larger stones than those 
employed lower down. They are as large as many of those 
in the Norman ashlar, but of ruder workmanship. 

Returning to the gatehouse and following the west front, 
this commences with a short curtain, still standing, and con- 
nected with the first mural tower, a drum of rather above 
halfround projection, capping an angle, It is solid to the 
rampart level, and above this open at the gorge. Tis single 
chamber has three loops, cruciform, and shorter, wider, and 
of coarser construction than those of the Horseshoe tower, 
though still of excellent ashlar. This tower having been 
riven by powder is seen to be ten’yards in solid thickness, 
Its base is perforated by a rude rectangular drain, 18 in. by 
12in,, joined by other drains of 9 in. by 9 in,, all in the solid, 
and evidently descending from garderobes, one of which 
seems to have been placed in the curtain close north of this 
tower. 

Next above this is the second or Well tower, so called from 
a small depression behind it, said to indicate a well. This 
tower resembles the last, was, like it, solid in the base, and 
had one chamber on the rampart open at the gorge and 
pierced by three loops. 

Close south of it was a small doorway, leading either to a 
garderobe or a rampart stair, Of this, one jamb is alone 
seen. 

Above the Well tower is the third, and above the third, 
and also connected with it by a short curtain, is the fourth 
of these mural towers. This, however, though a tower, is 
of the nature of an gpaulement, or redan, and caps a projec 
tion or shoulder of the curtain, It has but two loops, 
longitudinal only, one towards the ficld and one raking the 
south wall. The former is divided into a short upper and 
long lower part by a narrow plate of stone, which projects 
inwards like a shelf. 

The curtain from this Redan tower to the gateway of the 
middle ward is, I think, earlier than either, and is very lofty, 
It traverses King John’s fosse. It is constructed of large 
stones, and resembles, in some respects, the curtain above the 
Plukenet tower, at the other end of the same fosse. Below 
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it is solid, above it is pierced by four rude loops, boldly 
splayed within, and which must have opened from a chamber, 
@f dhich the curtain was the outer wall, or possibly from a 
wooden platform. : 

The fosse, attributed to King John, which traverses the 
outer ward,-is about 20 ft. deep, with a vertical counterscarp 
cut in the chalk rock. The Plukenet tower and adjacent 
curtain cross its east end, but these stand upon a ridge of 
solid rock, showing that the ditch has never been continued 
nto the front in this direction. At its west end the case is 
different, There it has been cut right into and down the 
slope, and the curtain crossing and stopping it is built 
actually in the ditch. 

‘No doubt the present dressing of the counterscarp is due 
to whoover placed artillery upon its crest. Outside it, by 
way of glacis, isa level platform 30 ft. broad, known to have 
‘een defended by artillery, and in front of which are three 
steps or benches. The whole work forms a fausse braie at 
the foot of the glacis of the keep, anda strong defence in 
front of the gatehouse of the middle ward. A bridge of two 
arches, of the same age and fashion with that already 
described, traverses this fosse, here 50 ft. broad, and leads up 
to the middle gateway. A profile cut in one of the gate 
towers shows where the parapet abutted, which however was 
clearly not original, As in the lower bridge, a space of 
about 18ft. next the portal, now filled with earth, was 
ovidently intended to be spanned by the drawbridge. 

‘The middle ward is also triangular, Its longer and about 
equal north and south sides are capped at the acute western 
angle by the Buttavant tower, and the base is formed by the 
middle gatehouse and curtain, and by. the revetment wall and 
gate (now destroyed) of the inner ward. 

‘The Gatehouse of the middle ward is a very fine structure. 
Like the lower gatchouse, which it resembles in general 
arrangements, it is composed of two drums flanking the 
entrance passage, and terminating square in the rear, 

One, the north tower, rises direct from the fosse, without 
‘basement or set-off, and is connected with a short but very 
thick and lofty curtain, which ascends the steep ground to 
abut upon the keep. The.tower is of bold projection, but 
flat towards the curtain. Within is a lodge with one cruci- 
form loop to the front, and in rear traces of a stair which 
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led to the curtain, and thus by continued steps along its 
ramparts to the keep. 

‘The other tower rises from the crest of the outer slope, 
where it appears as a mural defence, upon the wost front. 
‘Within is a small lodge with three loops, one to the front, one 
on the flank towards the field, and one, now closed up, to the 
rear, into the middle ward. 

The portal has no jambs, but is entered under a segmental 
areb, double chamfered. This recedes 4 ft. 1 in, and is 
sucoeeded by a rounded porteullis groove, 9 in. broad by 6 in. 
deep, but having, while within the arch, a lat margin of 3 in. 
on either side. ‘These margins cease above the arch, and the 
chase is of the breadth of the groove only. 

Behind the portcullis is a second arch, 2ft. 9 in. broad, 
succeeded by a machicolation, 14 inches broad, and divided 
by four septa into five square holes. ‘These are placed 
immediately before the jambs of the gate proper, where the 
passage is reduced by about 1 ft. 8 in, 

Behind the jambs an arch of high spring and flat seg- 
mental curve accommodated the folding-doors, when open. 
‘These were of wood, and the bar-hole behind them is about 
Ti in, square, ‘The hinges are gone. Behind this last 
arch the passage was roofed with wood, and is now open. 
In the rear are parts of the groove of a second porteullis— 
“altera securitas”—so that there was probably a stone 
face +0 the back front of the gatehouse, all now destroyed. 
The arrangements of this gateway are shown in the accom- 
panying section. See woodcut, Fig. II. 

Ta the wooden roofed space are the doors of tho two lodges. 
The south is square-headed, with shoulders. The north, of 
the same shape, is protected by a semicircular relieving arch. 
jn the wallabove. ‘This arch, in design and material, has a 
very Norman aspect, and may have been preserved from an 
older work, There are no remains of battlements on this 
gateway, but on its front are stone corbels, probably intended 
fo carry the hoarding, a feature of military architecture so 
well described by M. Viollet le Ducat 

Tn the exterior portal, near the floor, and a few inches in 
front of the portcullis groove, is a round hole, 5 in. across 
and 8 in, deep, ‘which seems to have cartied the iron axle of 
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the drawbridge. Above it is another similar hole, no doubt 
connected with the working of the same defence. 

Entering the gateway the road rises rapidly. On the 
right is the exceedingly steep scarp, at the top of which is 
the bastion of the keep. On the left is the curtain of the 
west front. Higher up the way turns to the right, to reach 
the inner ward, and skirts on the left what seems to have 
been a formal garden, indicated by a level plot, some founda- 
tions of walls, and two alcoves, attributed to Sir John I’Anson, 
a rector of Corfe towards the end of the last century. 

Westward of this the ward seems to have been used for 
offices and in part covered over. In the north curtain is a 
half round mural tower with four loops, and of one story, 
open at the gorge. The water table of a doublé-gable roof 
is seon within, and the central gutter projects as a spout 
outside. Further on is a blocked-up arch, probably an early 
postern, and, still further, the seat and drain of a large 
garderobe, beneath an arch in the wall, 8 ft. broad. Above 
is a plain corbel, hollowed to receive the wall-plate of a roof, 
and no doubt one of a series. The country people call 
it the gallows. A part of the south curtain of this ward is 
the most interesting feature of the whole structure. 

‘First, ascending from the gate, upon the left, is the curtain. 
‘Then, upon it, a half round mural tower with three loops, but 
closed, since its construction, at the gorge by a wall, in which is 
asmall door, which led into a contiguous building. From this 
tower, westward, the curtain is constructed of flat stones laid 
in a rude but distinctly herring-bone fashion. In it are 
three windows and the place of a fourth. These are round- 
headed, 2 ft. 4 in. diameter, and 3 ft. 6 in. deep, splayed to 
12in,, when they terminate in a stone plate, out of which is 
cut a loop of 6 in. opening, and a rebate for a shutter. At 
present they are 3 ft. 6 in. to the springing, but a part may 
be buried. ay are closed by the exterior 
casing of the wall. This wall at its west end seems to have 
been returned inwards. Both this wall and these windows 
have been regarded as part of the old Saxon palace, and this 
may well be so. They certainly appear older than the 
Norman work of the keep. 

‘Westward of this old part is a walled-up doorway, with a 
pointed arch springing from the usual Norman flat chamfered 
abacus, This looks like transition Norman work. Outside 
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it is masked by the facing. This door, the base of which is 
Duried, seems to have been a postern, although, it must be 
confessed, in a most inconvenient position for such a means 
of egress, 

The Buttavant tower, which caps the western angle of the 
ward, and is a marked object in the outline of the castle, 
seems to have been an octagon of 7 ft. in the sido; internal 
measurement, and of considerable thickness. The casing of 
the lower part is gone. It had a sub-basement story, and 
two above this, all covered with wood. A well-stair near the 
gorge leads to the summit. The curtain from hence to the 
garderobe is destroyed. 

‘The inner ward occupies the summit of the hill. It also 
is rudely triangular, the great bastion forming the apox to 
the west, the Gloriette bastion capping the angle to the 
south-east, and the obtuse angle to the north-east being 
formed by the curtain alone. Towards the outer and middle 
wards the wall is a strong revetment of masonry, crested by 
the curtain, Elsewhere the earth is only somewhat higher 
within than without the curtain. 

‘This ward contained two gateways, the keep, the Queen's 
tower and offices, and a well. 

The gateway from the middle ward abutted on the 
northern curtain, It was probably a mere aperture in a 
wall, without a regular gatchouse, else it could scarcely have 
disappeared so completely, even under the crushing weight 
of the fragments of the keep. 

This gate opened into a small court, on the east side of 
which rose the keep. A second and higher gate soems to 
have led into the actual ward, and to have been placed close 
to the foot of the exterior staircase of the keep. This gate 
is also completely gone. The survey by Treswell in 1586 
shows where it stood. 

‘The Keep is a quadrangular tower, 60 fe. square and 80 ft, 
high, of pure Norman work. ‘The east and west faces were 
strengthened with five flat pilaster strips, 5 ft. din. broad, 
18 in. projection, and 8ft. 4 in, apart. On the north and 
south faces were four similar strips, placed at wider intervals. 
‘All rose from a common plinth, and died into the wall a 
short distance below the battlement, a small portion of 
which is still visible, not passing into it as at Chepstow and 
elsewhere, so as to panel the face. 
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+he door of the ground-floor, apparently 4 ft. wide, and’ 
with very late dressings, is at present in the west wall, here 
9ft. thick, and may possibly have been always there, 
although certainly not in its present form. It was. covered 
by the exterior stair. It is placed nearest to the south end, 
between the second and third pilasters. 

‘The stair, 9 ft. broad, is built against the west face of the 
keep, without bond, and perhaps a later addition. Beneath 
it is a lange open arch, round-headed, springing from flat 
pilaster jambs, which, continued above the string or cap, 
panel the soffit of the vault. This arch serves as a porch to 
the door of the basement of the keep. 

‘The stair terminates in the staircase tower, a rectangular 
lean-to, or building appended to the keep, forming a vesti- 
ule to the main entrance, and said tohave carried the stairs 
leading to the upper floor. It is about 19 ft. by 16 ft. 
within, and has a stone bench against its north wall. The 
door from the exterior stair in the north wall is round-headed, 
6ft. Gin, wide, opening in a wall 6 ft. thick, the two other 
walls being 4ft. ‘The keep door, between the first and second 
pilasters, and therefore near the angle of the keep, has been 

6 ft. broad, now enlarged to 9 ft. It has a flat top, with a 
semicircular arch of relief in the wall above, not intended to 
be seen. There was probably a door in the south wall of 
the vestibule opening upon the great bastion, and there are 
traces of a covered passage from it into the garderobe tower. 
‘This vestibule seems certainly to be of the age of the keep, 
and to haye been occupied by a staircase to the principal 
loor. 

The keep was divided into two great chambers by a wall 
6. thick. The basement was covered, and the first story 
floored by ten large whole-timber joists, the cavities for 
which remain in the south wall. ‘The first foor probably 
contained a chamber, 42 ft. long by 28 ft. broad, and 24'ft, 
high, which, however, must have been very dark, since the 
north wall was interior, and the south without windows. 
Two small doors, probably of rather later construction, open 
through the south wall into the exterior gallery. 

Above this room, forming the third story, was another, 
apparently of the same size and much more cheerful, and 
which may have been the hall. A well-stair led from this 
upwards, in the east wall, near its south end. ‘The water- 
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tables within show'd ridge and valley roof, as at Porchester, 
and probably there was originally nothing above this floor. 

The battlements, with a slight exception, are gone, but in 
the east and west wall, just below the battlement line, are 
coupled Norman windows, of about 3/t. opening, a pair 
between each pair of pilasters, thus forming a sort of arcade, 
not unlike the far later ones at Swansea and Llamfey,, but 
much of which seems always to have been closed. "It is 
remarkable that a building so massive and the walls of which 
are s0 thick, should have been without the usual galleries and 
mural chambers found in Norman keeps. 

‘Mr. Bond, who is intimately acquainted with this castle, 
and has brought much eritieal knowledge to bear upon its 
details, is of opinion that the upper part of the wall of the 
keep shows evidence of having been an addition to the origi- 
nal structure, though at no very long interval of time. 

Built against the exterior of the keep, on the south side, 
and projecting into the. outer ward, is another lean-to, or 
appended tower, of about 30 ft. in breadth, and 20 ft. pro- 
jection. Outside it has three pilaster strips and one on each 
flank, rising from a common base. At present it reaches 
only to the floor of the second story of the keep, but it seems 
to fave been higher, and is said to have been lowered by Sir 
©. Hatton. It is a garderobe tower, and contains on each of 
its two floors two chambers of about 7ft. by 9 ft. The upper 
are not accessible ; but it is clear that a portion of the 
eastern lower chambers was bratticed off, to carry the refuse 
from the upper. In the western chamber is a’ stone arch, 
which may be taken to indicate the place of this brattice, 
‘The eastern is open on one side, and was evidently closed by 
a timber partition. These chambers terminate below in two 
‘square openings, on the face of the tower, and this supports 
the notion that the western as well as the eastern chamber 
was intended for a garderobe, 

Between these chambers and the keep wall runs a vaulted 
gallery, into which they open, and from which two small 
doors, already mentioned, enter the first floor of the 
keep. Although the garderobe tower covers only half the 
face of the keep, this gallery is prolonged over the whole, 
being protected by a wall, looped. A door at its lower or 
east end led towards the kitchen, and one at the upper end 
opened on the great bastion, with access on the right to the 
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vestibule, and on the left to the curtain leading from the 
keep tothe middle gatehouse. Two water-drains from the 
keep cross the gallery and discharge into the garderobes. 

‘This tower, being built against and not bonded into the 
keep, is evidently later, but resembles it in general style, 
and must have been added within a very few years. ‘The 
explosion which shattered the keop has’ made ‘evident the 
complete want of bond between the two buildings. 

East of the keep the ward is occupied by the remains of 
various offices, and by the ruins of the Queen's Hall or tower. 
This, with its contiguous buildings, was constructed upon 
crypts, some of which remain. One is round-headed, with 
a pointed doorway ; another, which supported the Queen's 
Hall, seems to have had a very slightly pointed barrel-vault, 
divided by lateral narrower, but equally high, and therefore 
pointed, arches, into four bays, two of which contain lancet 
windows. 

Some of the hall windows remain. They are pointed, with 
drop arch recesses, and stone side seats. The tracery is 
gone, but the exterior labels remain, terminating in knobs 
of foliage, and the arris or angle of each recess is occupied 
by abead-and-scroll moulding.” 

North of this hall and placed across it, east and west, are 
the remains of what is regarded, with great probability, as 
the chapel. ‘The west door and that of the hall are placed 
side by side, in a vestibule or porch, entered on the west side 
by a staircase, 

‘The doors are pointed, with halfround bead labels, and a 
ead-and-scroll moulding running round the jambs and arch. 
Tnside, the chapel door is richer, and has in the arch a double 
bead-and-seroll, divided by a hollow, and for the jambs the 
hollow has been occupied by a detached column of Purbeck 
marble, which material, though much decayed, is still seen to 
have formed the base and bell capital. The design, though 
not highly ornate, is excellent, as is the execution. The 
whole of this group appears to be early English, of the latter 
part of the reign of Henry IIL. 

Close to the east of the hall, between it and the curtain, 
is a depression, said to mark the well. This must have been 
‘of great depth—probably to the level of the brook. 

The tower spoken of as “La Gloriette ” is probably gone, 
but near it is what may be called the Gloriette bastion, and 
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what seems to be the angular base of a tower capping the 
south-east angle of the ward, and intended to cover the 
junction of the wall with the curtain which comes up from 
the Plukenet tower. Near to it, westward, is a mural 
chamber in the curtain, which Treswell’s plan shows as a 
garderobe, and beyond this an angular bastion, supposed to 
have been added by Lady Bankes, who seems to have placed 
agun there. 

The great bastion is a very peculiar work. It is of 
rounded outline, formed by a very thick and high wall of 
revetment, which caps the west end of the southern curtain, 
and projects into the middle ward. At the siego it carried 
five guns, and was called the New Bulwark. But although 
it may then have been widened to carry a battery, it was 
probably only an addition to the older Norman revetment wall 
‘supporting She staivesse tower, ‘Ths extecio, snd tharadite 
peviaps later, revetment has been injured at the base, and the 
heart of the work is exposed. It shows very rough filling up. 

‘The south curtain of this ward is about twelve feet thick, 
but the north and east being less exposed and having no 
buildings to support, are much lighter, and present nothing 
of the strength considered necessary in the lower and more 
‘exposed portions of the fortress. 

the present ccndition of the building is completely to bo 
accounted for by the fact that Corfe Castle was “slighted” 
under a yote of the House of Commons, dated 4th of March, 
1645, a period at which the orders of the Commons were not 
obeyed negligently. 

Tn the outer gateway the drums are blown forwards, the 
vault split, and the rear of the lodges destroyed. All the 
upper story is removed. 

eastward the curtain is broken down, but the Horseshoe 
tower is not materially injured. ‘The rest of the curtain to 
the Plukenet tower is broken down in parts only. That 
tower and the curtain up to the keep have not been dis- 
mantled, and but partially pulled down. 

In this ward the main force of the destroyers has been 
spent upon the lower half of the west front, of which the 
curtains are lifted forwards, and the mural towers rent and 
shaken, vast fragments of both encumbering the slope. The 
‘Redan tower has escaped, as has the curtain which traverses 
King John’s fosse. 


You xx:1, oo 
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The gateway of the middle ward presents a singular 
appearance. A mine has been excavated beneath the outer 
tower, which has sunk about 10 ft. and moved a little for- 
ward, splitting the entrance vault. This can hardly be the 
effect of powder, but is more probably due to a mine of the 
old sort, in which the earth was removed, and wooden props 
introduced, which were afterwards pulled away or burnt. 

Of the Buttavant tower about two-thirds are gone, with 
part of the north curtain. The great curtain between the 
middle gatehouse and the keep is unshaken, only its steps 
and battlements are gone. It is one of the finest curtain 
walls in Britain, and almost equal to Cardiff. 

In the inner ward the devastation has been severe. Of 
the keep, all the north and two-thirds of the adjacent west 
wall lie in enormous masses on the sward, and in their fall 
have utterly crushed the gateways of the ward, and their 
adjacent curtain. The east wall is destroyed at its two 
ends, but a strip of the central part remains unhurt to its 
summit, a marvel of Norman masonry, and is completely 
shrouded in ivy. The south wall and garderobe tower are 
but little injured. The staircase tower is destroyed, all but 
a part of the north wall. The broken-down walls of the 
keep are a sight to see, so vast is the mass of the fragments 
and so firm the cohesion of the material. They lie in the 
wildest confusion, and some considerable lumps have rolled 
down the slope, and bounding across road and brook, rest 
half buried in the turf beyond. 

‘The Queen's tower and offices are destroyed, but, offering 
less resistance, have been broken up more in detail, and 
hare no doubt been spoiled subsequently for the sake of the 
ashlar. 

The destruction probably exceeds anything known else- 
where in England. “The charges of powder, though skilfully 
disposed, seem to have been larger than was actually neces- 
sary; and certainly the place might have been rendered 
untenable with far less destruction of masonry. Even with 
such mortars as were used in the days of the Common- 
wealth, the castle could have been commanded from the 
loftier Challow hill, close to the east of it. 

A fow remarks naturally arise out of the above description. 

‘The Saxon residence, of the existence of which there 
appears to be evidence in the latter part of the tenth cen- 
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tury, was no doubt also a place of strength. It is certain 
that it must have occupied the highest part of the hill, now 
the inner ward, and the wall remaining in the middle ward 
will probably be accepted as evidence that it extended over 
the area of this ward also. 

‘The Normans probably made a clear sweep of any exist- 
ing buildings in the inner ward, when they commenced the 
Keep and its ‘accessories, and, a little later, the garderobe 
tower. Theso are all built of large squared stones, with 
moderately open joints; thoroughly substantial, sound work, 
and all the more workmanlike and effective for a certain 
roughness and boldness in the finish. The ashlar, usually 
an indication of late work, was here close at hand in the 
Purbeck quarries, and the general absence of ornament in a 
royal residence, of vaulting, of triforial galleries or mural 
chambers, and, ‘with one partial exception, of mural stair 
ceases, seem to indicate the work, if not of the Conqueror, of 
his more immediate successors. ‘The garderobe tower, not 
particularly late Norman, but certainly subsequent to the 
keep, seems to strengthen this conclusion. 

‘As the Norman buildings required to be included within 
‘an enceinte wall, which would naturally take the crest of this 
part of the hill, this would necessarily include or supersede 
the Saxon wall, which, for the same reason, would have 
followed the same limited outline. Probably, therefore, the 
curtains of the upper and middle ward contain traces of 
Saxon and a great deal of Norman masonry, and this applies 
also to the cross revetment wall between the inner and 
middle wards, which follows a natural division in the ground. 
‘The same natural cause would decide the position of the 
gates, where we now see them. 

‘The original Norman castle has generally been supposed 
to have been restricted to the two upper wards, to which, 
according to Mr. Bond, King John added the defence of a 
deep fosse. It is singular, however, that this fosse, while 
ext tight through to the western slope, should stop a little 
short of the eastern face. The narrow ridge thus left could 
scarcely have been intended for a passage, for the gatoway 
of the upper ward must necessarily, from the disposition of 
the ground, always have been at the western or lower end 
of the fosse, and, had a ridge been left as an approach, it 
Srould certainly not have boen one of almost inaccessible 
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steopness, much exposed to view and to attack, and not 
defensible by any special work. 

‘The wall, from the Gloriette angle along the ridge, nearly 
to the Plukenet tower, has been observed to be of regular 
Norman work, and, according to Mr. Bond, to show evidence 
of having been returned inwards, as though it extended 
along the line of the later ditch. ‘Thus it may be, that be- 
fore King John’s time the fortress occupied the present 
upper and middle wards, and a strip of the lower ward along 
the foot of the glacis of the keep. This is no doubt more 
probable than that it occupied the whole of the lower ward, 
‘covering the same area with the present works. 

‘Mr. Bond has been able, by documentary evidence, to fix 
the date of the great curtain, which connects the later 
middle gate with the earlier keep tower, at 1236; as with 
such a curtain there must have been a tolerably strong gate, 
and as the present gate is some years later, this was no 
doubt Norman, though probably very late—say of the age of 
the curtain traversing King Jobn’s fosse at the lower end. 
Perhaps the pointed arch with Norman springing-course, in 
the wall next the Buttavant tower, may be of the same 
period—say the reign of Henry IL, though the wall itself 
may be shown, by the evidence of records, to be later. 

‘The lower ward, in its present state, was certainly en- 
closed towards the end of the reign of Henry III, and in 
that of Edward I. To this age may be attributed the outer 
and middle gatehouse, and the four mural towers of the outer 
ward, as well as the work of the Queen’s tower, with its hall 
and chapel. The Plukenet tower may be assigned to the 
constableship of that baron, 54 Hen. IIL, or a little later. 

To this period also is to be assigned the facing of the 
south wall of the middle ward. The ashlar of this age, 
though it has not the grand effective boldness of the Norman 
work, cannot be surpassed for closeness of jointing and 
general excellence of workmanship. The stones, from one 
to 2 ft. long, and 8 in. wide, are coursed and well bonded, 
and their angles are as fresh as when newly cut. 

‘The excessive solidity of the mural towers upon the west 
front is very remarkable. Possibly this unusual strength 
was intended to counteract the danger of being mined, for 
which the soft chalk rock offered great facilities. 

Dowzas, 1865, G. CLARK. 


NOTICES OF TRE EXAMINATION OF ANCIENT GRAYE-HILLS IN 
‘THE NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


PART IL, 


Barrows on Wykebam Moor, near Troutadale; on Hall Moor, near Castle 
Howard; and at Seale House, near Skipton, in Craveo, 


iy the Rex, WILLIAM OREENWELE, M.A. 


Tue district in which the next barrows I opened are 
found, is soni rich in sepulchral remains. It is 
the range of oolitic hills between Troutsdale and the valley 
of the Derwent. A reference to Sheet 95, SW., of the 
inch Ordnance Survey, will show how thickly studded it 
is with grave-mounds. Of these the greater part have been 
opened before attention was paid to the remains of the early 
inhabitants of our country ; but many have been examined 
of late years, and, J fear, without record of the contents and 
of the manner in which they were deposited having been 
kept. It is impossible to reprobate too strongly that ignorant 
and greedy spirit of mere curiosity-hunting, which has done— 
and, alas! is still doing—such injury to a proper investiga- 
tion of our ancient places of sepulture. The urn, the dagger, 
and the arrow-head, possess a very trifling interest, and give 
us, comparatively, little information, unless we know the 
circumstances of their deposition, and the objects with which 
they were associated. 

A few barrows, however, remain in the district in ques- 
tion, wholly or in part untouched ; and I proceed to record 
the opening of some of them. On Wykeham Moor are three 
houes a few yards apart, called the “Three Tremblers.” 
Of the largest of these [1], on May 31st, June Ist and 2nd, 
I made an extensive examination. It is that which lies the 
furthest to the south, and is 98 feet in diameter, 11 feet 
high, and is formed entirely of sand. About 16 feet from the 
outside, and resting upon the natural surface of the ground, 
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was a line of stones) which I have no doubt runs round 
the whole barrow. I cannot, however, affirm this, as I did 
not examine every part of the outside. At a distance of 
13 feet from the outside, and just without the encircling 
line of stones, a trench 14 feet wide, and 49 feet long, was 
cut down to the natural surface. This trench was carried, 
parallel to the circuit of the barrow, from a little west of 
south, to the east side of the mound; we then took it 
through the centre, gradually narrowing it, until at 42 feet 
from the commencement of the trench, 56 feet from the 
outside of the barrow, we finished with a width of 14 feet. 
In this way all the central part, and the south and south- 
east parts of the houe were thoroughly examined. Shortly 
after commencing, we came upon a few fragments of pot- 
tery, just above the natural surface. These had never 
formed an urn, but were such pieces as are so often met 
with scattered amongst the material of grave-mounds. 
‘Throughout our digging we met with frequent chippings of 
flint, and pieces of charcoal, another common incident in 
grave-hills. Our first discovery of interest was made 25 
feet from the outside of the mound, and S.E. of the centre. 
Tt was a small cist, 2 feet long by 13 inches wide, 5 feet 
from the surface, 3 feet from the bottom of the barrow, and. 
consisted of a cover and two side-stones, these last resting on 
another flag-stone. In it was a small urn (fig. 5) lying on its 
side, and. full of the sand of which the houe was made. 
‘The urn is 44 inches high, 5 inches wide at the mouth, and 
2 inches wide at the bottom ; the lip is 12 inch wide on the 
inside, a width much above the average, and is ornamented 
with three lines of impressed cord ; the rim has a similar line 
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on the edge ; below the rim the urn has two lines impressed 
round it, and it here narrows to a diameter of 43 inches, 
swelling out again at 2} inches from the bottom to a width 
of 43 inches, No traces of bone, nor any signs of an inter- 
ment, were found in or near the cist. About 8 feet from 
the centre, and 4 feet above the natural surface, a quantity 
of burnt earth and charcoal was found. Nothing more was 
discovered until we reached the centre ; when, about 2 feet 
S.E. of it, 4 feet below the summit, and 7 feet from the 
bottom, a bronze dagger (see woodcut, fig. 6), and a 
Deautifal flint knife (fg. 7) were found, lying side by 
side, but without any bones, or signs of an interment. The 
dagger is of the ordinary type; it was originally about 
8 inches Jong, and had been deposited in its sheath of wood, 
of which portions were still upon it. ‘The line where the 
handle, probably of wood, had joined the sheath, is very 
apparent ; it is of the semilunar’ pattern, not uncommon in 
such weapons ; the handle had probably been attached b 
two rivets—the hole for one of these is quite distinct. It is 
strengthened by a central rib, which has on each side two 
depressed lines, parallel to it. The flint knife,* 4} inches 
long, 2 inches wide, has been taken off from the nucleus at 
one slice, and that side has never been touched again; 
whilst the other is carefull chipped over the whole surface, 
and has a ridge up the middle, both edges being very regu- 
larly serrated. There can be no doubt that both the bronze 
dagger and the flint knife had belonged to the person who 
was buried in this houe ; and we have, therefore, a valuable 
illustration of the contemporaneous use of bronze and stone, 
‘During the highest cultivation of the bronze period, it is, 
I think, certain that stone implements were in common 
‘use. Poorer persons, probably, had no other articles than 
those of flint, or other stone ; whilst the richer had some of 
metal and some of stone. All who are acquainted with 
our early remains, must have observed that no bronze arrow- 
heads® have been found, whilst, on the contrary, flint arrow- 
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heads are abundant ; and also that spear or javelin-heads * 
of flint, of which material they could have been as easily fabri- 
tated as the arrow-heads, are exceedingly rare. The expla- 
ation, I boliove, is this ;—such articles as a man retained by 
him, when in use, such as his sword, dagger, spear, and celt, 
were made of the more valuable material, bronze, while such 
as he threw from him, and which were therefore liable to be 
Tost, such as arrow-heads, were of the commoner material, 
fing, Knives also and implements for scraping hides or 
bone, would continue to be made of flint long after the intro- 
duction ot bronze, because for such uses it is well adapted. 

On digging down to the original surface of the ground, 
7 feet directly beneath the dagger and knife, and 11 feot 
below the summit of the barrow, we found the interment. 
The body had, apparently, been unburnt ; no trace of bone 
was found; and bumt bone is so little liable to decay 
as to be almost indestructible. ‘The xemains of the body 
presented the appearance of a thin layer of dark matter,’ 
Which felt greasy when rubbed between the fingers ; with 
this was a small fragment of bronze, so much damaged that 
it is impossible to conjecture what it had been. 

The features in connection with this barrow are, in my 
experience, singular;6 there was no indication that any other 
than one person bad been buried in the grave-hill, large as it 
is, whilst the objects connected with the interment were not, 
as is generally the case, placed close by the body, but at a 
considerable distance from it. I cannot but attribute the 
urn, dagger, and knife to the burial which was found at the 
centre of the barrow, for no bone or trace of animal matter 
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was observed in contact with these articles, They must, 
therefore, if they did not belong to the central interment, have 
been placed in the mound without being connected with a 
body at all, which seems highly improbable. The body was 
nid upon the ground, earth was heaped over it, and above 
it were placed amongst the earth the dagger and knife ; 
the mound gradually increased, and at some distance from the 
body was deposited the usual urn, after an unusual fashion. 
‘Fine otheand 6th werd cocupied in. examining three 
houes, about a mile to the north of “The Tremblers,” and 
upon the verge of the steep ground which slopes rapidly into 
‘Troutsdale [at]. ‘The first, 30 feet in diameter, and 4 feet 
in height, was formed entirely of stones, and had a circle 
of Jarge stones round the base, The several interments 
which it contained were placed upon a pebbly flooring, 
resting upon the original surface of the ground. About 
6 feet from the outside, on the N.W., was a deposit of 
burnt bones without any urn or flint. Nine feet from the 
east side of the houe, and north of a line drawn through 
its centre, was a deposit of burnt bones, scattered over 
fa space of above 3 fect in diameter. Amongst the 
bones were portions of pottery, apparently deposited as 
fragments, together with an urn. This urn (fig. 8) is 
5} inches high, 6 inches wide at the mouth, and 3 inches at 
the bottom. The lip has, on the inside, two lines of im- 
pressed cord, running round the whole circumference ; 
below the lip the urn narrows slightly, and then swells again 
about the middle to its first width, The upper half is 
ornamented, with six lines of short impressions of cord about 
} in, long, and placed herring-bone fashion. It was broken 








into pieces by the pressure of the stones, so that I cannot say 
whether any of the bones had been contained in it or not— 
think the latter most probable? Amongst tho bones was 
an oval flint implement, carefully chipped on one side 
over the whole surface, and unburnt. It is of a type of 
which I have seen three or four specimens, that, unburnt 
themselves, have been found with burnt bodies. It has 
been probably used as a knife, and to scrape hides and 
pone. Due west of the centre, about 8 ft., and laid amongst 


1 have n0 doubt that this Se one of the bones. A fow notes respecting this 
‘that clans of rms found accompanying a type of ura will be found hereafter, 
barat body, but which does not contain 
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tho stones of which the tumulus was made, and about 2 ft. 
above the surface of the ground, were two unburnt, or very 
partially burnt bones, portions of a tiSia and an wina, ‘They 
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appeared to have been placed where we found them, as 
single bones, without any other part of a body, whilst the 
tumulus was being raised. In the centre of the houe was a 
circle of stones, set on edge, 4ft. in diameter ; within this 
circle, on the west side, was an urn so much decayed that 
the greater part fell into dust when touched ; there was 
laced on its mouth, inverted over the burnt bones which 
Eited it; a smaller un (fig, 10), plain, 34 in. high, 3} in, 
wide at the mouth, and 44 in. at the middle, having two 
pierced ears opposite each other, apparently for the purpose 
of suspension. The larger urn has a pattern of an unusual 
Kind (lig. 11). Amongst the burnt bones in the urn was 
a single piece of calcined flint. On the east side of the space 
within the circle was another ura, likewise filled with burnt 
bones, but so much decayed that it fell to pieces before the 
pattern could be distinguished. About 3 ft. east of the 
Circle, and 2 ft. above it, was a single fragment of pottery. 
‘Above the circle the stones were much burnt, and burnt 
carth in considerable quantity was mixed with them. 

‘Two other grave-hills, a few yards from the last, wore 
thon oxamined. ‘They were natural elevations in the 
ground, and a few stones had been added to give a little 
Snereased height, ‘The first. (] was 16 ft. in diameter and 
3 ft. high. In the centre, in a circular hollow, in the natural 
surface, 2 ft. in diameter, and 1} ft, deep, was a deposit of 
burnt bones, with a single piece of calcined flint, The 
second [0], 16 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, and 23 ft. high, had a 
similar hollow in the centre, 1} ft. in diameter, and 2 ft. 
doop. This contained a deposit of burnt bones, with four 
calcined chippings of flint. 

June 7th and 8th were employed in examining two bar- 
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rows about a mile to the west of “The Tremblers,” and 
about 30 yds. apart. The frst [-] was 27 ft. in diameter, 
and 4 ft. high, having, on the south side, an additional por- 
tion which projected about 5 ft. beyond the original circle of 
the houe, and had evidently been made since the mound was 
raised. The whole barrow was of sand. We commenced by 
examining the additional portion ; and in it, 8 ft. S.W. of 
the centre, and 1 ft. from the surface, we found a deposit of 
burnt bones, scattered over an area 1} ft. in diameter. 
‘Amongst the bones was a small urn (fiz. 12), of the so- 
called “incense-cup” type? 2 in. high, 29 in. wide at tho 
mouth, 3} in. about the middle, and 2} in. at the bottom, 
‘The lip, which slopes slightly outwards, is ornamented by 
a zigzag, the triangular spaces within which are filled in 
with parallel lines; below the lip and round the middle 
is a zigzag encompassing the urn ; all the lines forming the 
pattern are faultily and irregularly made by a sharp-pointed 
instrument. With the bones was a small flake of calcined 
flint, a portion of a bronze pin, much oxidised, and four jet 
beads (fg. 13), two of which are oval-shaped, of different 
lengths; one is an oblong-square, and the fourth button- 
shaped, having the hole at the back pierced from the contre 
to the side. We then commenced upon the north side: 
when 8 ft. N.E. of the centre, and 1 ft. below the surface 
of the houe, we came upon a broken urn lying amongst 
burnt bones. This urn, much decayed and fragmentary, 
is quite plain, without any rim, 43 in. wide at the mouth, 
22 in. at the bottom, and has probably been about 5} in, 
high. Amongst the bones were four pieces of calcined 
flint, which appear to be remnants of fabricated implements, 
and one chipping of unburnt flint. On reaching the centre, 
1 ft. below the surface of the mound, we came upon portions 
of three urns, with burnt bones, the urns appearing as if 
they had been broken by the introduction into the barrow 
of the two urns to be next mentioned. There can scarcely, 
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I think, be a doubt that a subsequent burial had taken 
place in an already completed houe, and that the first 
burials had been in part disturbed by the second, possibly 
that of some member of the family over whose remains 
the tumulus had originally been raised. This secondary 
interment lay 4 ft. SE. of the contre, when, on digging about 
2 ft. below the surface of the houe, we came upon a flat 
stone ; this covered an urn, standing upright, and carefully 
packed round with charcoal. About one- 
third part of the urn was filled with 
burnt bones ;! above these, the remaining 
space was ocoupied by charcoal, and by a 
second urn placed within the first in’ an 
inverted position, and full of soil, with a 
few burnt bones. Amongst the bones in 
the larger urn was a calcined flint? (fg. 
14), 2 in. long, and { in. wide, which has 
lost a portion of the broader end during 
the burning. It is taken off the original 
core or nucleus at one slice on the one 
side, having the other side carefully chip- 
ped along both edges. It is not an arrow- 
a head, and is perhaps one of the many 
types of the “ thumb-flint.” 
‘The larger urn (fig. 15) is 13 in. high, 10% in. wide at the 
mouth, and 12} in, at the lower edge of the overhanging 
im ; the inside of the lip has two lines of impressed cord 
running round it. ‘The rim, 2 in. in depth, is ornamented 
by five lines of angular impressions, made apparently by the 
end of a square-eut piece of wood. Below the rim'the urn 
falls perpendicularly for 3 in., and then slopes away to the 
bottom, 3 in. in diameter ; the perpendicular portion has 
six lines of impressions, probably made by a knot tied into 
a thong. The smaller urn (fg. 15*), found inverted within 
the larger one and shaped like it, is 7 in. high, 6 in. wide at 
the mouth, and 6} in. wide at the bottom of the overhanging 
rim, The inside of the lip is ornamented in the same way 
as that of the larger one; the outside has a line of short 
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slanting impressions, made probably by the end of a piece of 
wood; and the bottom of the rim is similarly marked, 
except that the impressions slope in the other direction, the 
interval being filled in alternately with vertical and hori- 
zontal lines of impressed cord. The perpendicular portion, 
below the rim, has four lines of short impressed marks 
around it. About 6 ft. S.W. of the contre, and just. below 
the surface of the houe, were three stones, and under them 
1a deposit of burat bones, with an urn crushed and decayed. 
‘Yhis urn is 6 in. in diameter at the mouth, 7} in. at the 
aso of the rim, which is 12 in. in depth, and 3 in. in dia- 
meter at the bottom ; the height has, probably, been about 
7 in, The rim, which is overhanging, has one line of im- 
pressed cord at the top, and alternate series of vertical 
and horizontal lines of similar impressions occupying tho 
remainder. Amongst the bones was a portion of a large 
and well-made barbed arrow-head of flint, calcined, and 
three other fragments of flint, likewise calcined. Just 8.5. 
of the large central urn, and like it placed on the natural 
surface of the ground, was a very rudcly-made urn, 7 in. 
high, 5} iv, wide at the mouth, and 64 in. at the base of the 
rim, ‘which is overhanging, and marked with ireguarly- 
placed impressions, apparently of loosely-twisted cord. In 
the urn and around it were burnt bones, amongst which was 
a small-barbed arrow-head of calcined flint. This houe 
showed more signs of burning than any I have examined ; 
the south side had on the surface of the ground a great 
quantity of burnt earth and stones, and the north side had 
large portions of charcoal ; in fact, for about 5 ft, in width 
and 1 ft. in depth, running through the houe, the entire 
material was charcoal ; many of the pieces were large, one 
being 11 in. long, 7 in. doop, and 7 in. wide* 
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‘The second houe [a] was 28 ft. in diameter, and 4} ft. high. 
It was formed of sand, and had a ring of stones round the 
dase. We soon found that it had been previously opened, 
both in the centre and upon every side except the south, 
where, a few feet from the centre, standing upright and 
placed upon the surface of the ground, we found an um 
containing burnt bones* This urn is 122 in. high, 11 in. 
wide at the mouth, and 12 in. at the bottom of the over- 
hanging vim, which is 32 in. in depth, and has five irregular 
lines of circular-dotted holes running round it; below the 
rim it descends perpendicularly for 24 in., and then falls 
away to the bottom, which is 5} in. in diameter. Amongst 
the bones were two fragments of calcined flint. 

On September 7th, Sth, and 9th, by permission of the late 
Earl of Carlisle, I opened three barrows on Hall Moor, near 
Castle Howard. These were in an unusual position, being 
in a valley, and though those I examined were not on the 
lowest part, yet one, previously disturbed, was close by the 
stream which runs through the hollow. ‘The first mound [R], 
56 ft. in diameter, and 6 ft. high, was of mixed clay and 
sand, very firmly compacted, and difficult to dig into. We 
began by cutting a trench, 10 ft. wide, into the barrow upon 
the north side ; this was carried through the centre, where, 
to our disappointment, we found that an opening had been 
made previously. This opening had been cut down to the 
bottom of the barrow, and the interments disturbed. They 
had been placed in a circular hollow in the natural surface, 
2 ft. in diameter and 1 ft. deep. The burnt bodies had been 
deposited in or with four urns and placed in this hollow; 
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Dut the urns had been broken at the former opening, the 
bones taken out, and reburied in a hole made near the 
surface of the barrow, just south 
of the centre, and the greater part 
of the broken urns carried away 
or thrown aside. At the bottom 
of the hollow, and just under the 
bottom of an urn which had not 
been disturbed, was a round, thick, 
well-formed “ thumb-fiint” (fig. 16). 
‘At the centre of the barrow, and 
just below its surface, several stones 
‘were laid over the spot where the 
principal interments had been de- 
posited ; this is an incident of not 
‘unusual occurrence. Amongst the bones which had been taken 
out of the urns were several pieces of calcined flint. When we 
got within 15 ft. of the outside of the barrow, upon the S.E, 
side, about 2 ft. from the surface of the houe, we came upon 
an um placed upright and filled with burnt bones. This 
urn, rudely made and decayed, is 134 in. high, 12 in. wide 
at the mouth, 13} in. at the bottom of the overhanging rim, 
and 4 in, at the bottom of the urn. The rim, 3 in. deep, is 
ornamented with impressions irroglaly place, and forming 
no pattern; below the rim the urn away perpendi- 
cularly for 3 in, and then slopes to the bottom. Amongst 
the burnt bones within was a flint knife, of the same shape 
as that from “The Tremblers” (fg. 7); it is 3$ in. long, 
and 1} in. wide. It had been burnt with the body, and 
during the burning it had splintered into six pieces ; this is 
the only instance in which I have been able to put together 
the fragments of an implement which had been placed upon 
the funeral pile, and had become shattered during the burn- 
ing. Scattered amongst the ‘material of the barrow were 
flint chippings, and also a small round “ thumb-flint.” 

‘The second barrow (s], formed of sand, was 16 ft. in dia- 
meter and 1} ft. high. ‘The interment, of a burnt body, was 
‘at the centre, in a hollow about 12 in. in diameter and 6 in. 
below the surface of the ground. Over this hollow, and 
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overlapping the place of the deposit, was a layer of charcoal, 
1 in. thick, whilst above the chareoal, and extending through 
the whole barrow, was a layer of clay and sand, about 4 in, 
thick, evidently indurated by fire. Amongst the material 
of this houe was a single piece of calcined flint. 

‘The third and most remarkable barrow [1] was situated 
about 50 yards from the last ; it was 60 fe. in diameter, 
7 ft. high, and of loose sand, “We cut a trench 10 ft. wide 
through the centre, from the N. to the S, side. Three fect 
from the surface of the barrow we came upon a stratum of 
sand, gravel, and clay, 1} ft. thick, burnt into a hard mass ;§ 
this extended throughout all that part which we examine 
at and around the centro it was almost as hard and red- 
colored as brick, and must have been subjected to strong, 
ong-continued fire before it could have undergone 80 great 
achange. This barrow thus contained the like burnt stratum 
as the last, but the interment in this case was above and not 
beneath it: ‘The burnt remains, reduced to a small compass, 
had been deposited at the centre, resting upon the burnt 
stratum ; with the bones was an urn (fig. 17), rather rudely 
formed, but of well-baked clay, with an unburnt « thumb- 
flint ” of the long type, 2 in. in length and 13 in. wide. ‘The 
ur, similar to that found in William houe (p. 17), of the 
so-called “ food-vessel ” type, is 5 in, high, 6 in. wide at the 
mouth, and 3} in, at the bottom. ‘The lines of impression 

by which the pattern is formed are 
those of a square-ended piece of wood 
or bone ; some of them are produced 
by the application of the end, and 
others by the side of such an im- 
plement.” The burnt stratum, oxtend- 
ing throughout the barrow, is a very 
singular feature, With the excep- 
tion of these two cases, I have seen 
no other. It is not an unfrequent 

Me M—Heletetoind, occurrence to find spots in a barrow 

where burning? has taken place, but 
these extend over comparatively a small area, and do not 
show signs of a large or long-continued fire, whilst those in 
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question have the burnt matter extending throughout the 
area, and everything indicates a lengthened burning. 

The last barrow examined [v] was quite out of the district 
in which those previously described are situated, but in one 
which, like it, abounds in early remains. It was at Scale 
House, in the parish of Rylston, near Skipton, in Craven ; it 
was opened on October 25th, ‘The barrow, 30 feet in dia- 
meter and 5 feet high, was of clay, and had a shallow ditch 
around it, close to the base. Over the centre and just 
beneath the surface was a layer of flat stones, carefully 
arranged. Under this the clay was well packed, and lay 
upon a thin stratum of dark earthy matter, full of charcoal. 
Below this was a layer of finer clay, better worked than that 
above the earthy matter. Beneath this, carefully embedded 
in it, was an oaken coffin laid upon clay, among which were 
a few stones, apparently to support the coffin, placed in a 
hollow in the surface of the ground, The coffin was formed 
of the trank of an oak; split in two and then hollowed ; the 
trunk was 7 ft, 3 in. long, and 23 in, wide, ent off at each 
end and partly rounded, but not squared at’ the sides. ‘The 
hollow within was 6 ft. 4 in. long and 12 in, wide, roughly 
cut out, showing marks of the tool; the ends finished off 
square. The coffin, much broken and decayed, but perfect 
enough to exhibit its arrangements, was laid N. and S, 
having the thicker end, which had probably held the head 
of the body, to the S. No trace of the body was discover- 
able beyond an unctuous whitish substance, the remains; as 
chemical analysis showed, of animal’ matter. ‘The corpse 
had been enveloped in a woollen shroud, of which enough 
remained to show that the whole body had been wrapped in 
it. Tt was, as might be expected, very rotten, so that it was 
impossible to remove more than small’ portions ; these, how- 
ever, are sufficiently perfect to show the material and fabric. 
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It is of a dark brown color, probably due to the tannin in 
the oak, whilst to the acid in the wood, set free by the per 
colation of water through the barrow, is perhaps to be attri- 
Duted the total destruction of the bones? ‘The woollen 
fabric, of coarse and loose texture, has apparently been 
woven by a kind of platting process without a loom ;"in this 
opinion Mr. James Yates concurs, and no more competent 
authority on such matters is known to me, Nothing, except 
this woollen stuff, was found in the coffin, nor was anything 
Desides a few fragments of charcoal discovered in the mound. 
We are thus left without much evidence to determine to 
what people this very remarkable interment may belong, no 
weapons or implements having been deposited with it. But 
if we take into consideration the size, shape, and make of 
the barrow, the encircling ditch, the stones placed over the 
centre, the presence of charcoal and signs of burning, I see 
no reason to hesitate in referring it to the same people who 
usually placed the body in a stone cist within the mound, 
but who, in this and other instances, for some unknown 
cause, departed from their usual practice. This mode of 
interment is certainly rare? although burials in cleft and 
hollowed trees, without any grave-mound, are not un- 
common.* 

Such is the record of my Yorkshire barrow-diggings 
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during the year 1864, which I have endeavored to make as 
concise as possible, consistently with giving a full account of 
the facts observed. A few questions suggested by these 
facts remain to be considered, and to these I now address 
myself, with much diffidence, because our data are so few 
and in many cases so obscure, that it becomes difficult even 
‘to one’s own mind to arrive at any distinct conclusion, much 
more to make that clear to the minds of others. 

‘The first and most important question is this,—to what 
people and to what date are these remains to be attributed ; 
and if they are the burial-memorials of one race, have we 
evidence to enable us to divide the time of their erection 
into any distinct periods? I only refer here to the round 
barrows and their builders, the subject of the “long barrows,” 
and the people who made them, having been considered in 
a former part of this memoir, p. 100; neither do I include the 
Danes Dale barrows in the inguiry. 

T have no hesitation in assigning these grave-memorials 
to the tribes who inhabited the country previous to the 
Roman invasion, They cannot have been raised either 
during that occupation or after the Roman power had 
ceased, for in that caso the associated pottery, weapons, 
and implements would doubtless have shown some trace of 
Roman art. This is only negative evidence, but in somo 
cases, and this is one, negative evidence is incontrovertible. 
Taking then for granted that these barrows date from an 
earlier period than Roman times, is it possible to arrive at 
any conclusion as to the age at which the earliest were con- 
structed? I do not think that, with our present knowledge, 
it is safe to lay down even an approximate date, though it 
may be safely allowed that they go back to an age many 
centuries before our era. In Cwsar’s day iron was the com- 
mon material for the weapons of the people who opposed 
him in Britain, and it must have been in use for some con- 
siderable period before his landing, or it would not have been 
the ordinary metal for arms and implements, Theso 
barrows, however, exhibit no instance of the occurrence of 
iron, and though, from its greater liability to oxidation than 
bronze, it is much more deakrgrey yet, if iron articles had 
been commonly deposited with these burials, some trace of 
that metal must have been discovered. We may then, I 
think, justly assign to these interments an antiquity greater 
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than that of the ordinary use of iron® in Britain, and thus 
+ at once carry them back many centuries before the Christian 
era, It might seem, indeod, judging from the contents of 
the barrows, which show a paucity of bronze and an 
abundance of flint implements, that the greater number 
were formed before the introduction of bronze, but this 
would, I think, be an erroneous conclusion. I believe that 
bronze was in'use during the whole period through which 
this mode of interment prevailed; the absence of bronze 
and the presence of flint is no proof that these people were 
ignorant of that metal, We find bronze and flint associated 
together with the same interment, which shows their con- 
current use. We also frequently find in a barrow, which 
contained several burials, one of them having an article of 
bronze deposited with it, whilst the others have relies of flint, 
which shows either that the more valuable material was 
rarely placed in the grave, or that the weapons and imple- 
ments of bronze were not those which it was the custom to 
bury with the dead. The most common articles found with 
intérments aro arrow-heads, knives, and “thumb flints” 
or scrapers; these were always, even in the height of the 
bronze period, made of flint. Articles such as swords, spoar- 
heads, and celts, which were of bronze, appear, on the con- 
trary, only on the rarest occasions to have been interred with 
their owners, Daggers and pins are not unusual adjuncts 
to the tomb, but a dagger accompanies only a male burial, 
and not all of them; we can therefore only expect to find 
it in some barrows, and as a bone pin would answer the 
same purpose as a bronze one, and was much less valuable, 
it was more frequently used at the burial, In this way, the 
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absence of bronze, though at the period a common material, 
may be accounted for, without supposing that, where it is 
not found, it was unknown at the time when the interment 
took place. Its absence may also arise from its decay ; in 
several instances I have found a fragment of bronze so small 
that a very little longer time, or greater exposure to the 
atmosphere and wet, would have destroyed all trace of it. 
It is possible that, in many interments where no bronze 
is discovered, it may have existed, but have become quite 
destroyed.’ If we grant, then, that the absence of bronze is 
no proof that it was not in use, and I think we need not 
hesitate to allow this, we may perhaps carry our conclusions 
further, and admit that, where we find one interment with- 
out bronze, the other accompaniments of which are similar 
to those which we find with another interment where bronze 
is present, the two belong to the same people, and living; at 
the time of the raising of the two barrows, under much the 
same conditions. I cannot perceive any distinctive difference 
between barrows where bronze has been found, and those in 
which ouly flint has accompanied the interment, when I have 
regard to the other details of the burials. ‘The shape and 
the size of the mounds, and the manner in which they have 
been thrown up, the way in which the bodies have been 
deposited, the character of the pottery, both as regards 
material, shape and ornamentation, and the nature of the 
flint implements are the same in both cases. 

‘The conclusion, therefore, to which I feel obliged to come 
is this, that the grave-hills under consideration® are the work 
‘of one people, and that they were raised during a period 
which, ending some centuries before our era, goes back to a 
time many centuries before that date. Nor can I doubt that 
this people, from wherever they came, arrived in this cou- 
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try bringing a knowledge of bronze, and also that from the 
time of their arrival they used it for certain weapons and 
implements, whilst they used for other articles the commoner 
material, namely flint? 

"Another important question connected with the burial of 
this people is that of cremation and inhumation. Were 
their earliest interments of unburnt or of burnt bodies ? 
The barrows which I opened in Yorkshire do not, as will 
have been seen, afford any evidence to settle this question. 
But if the facts recorded of Mr. Ruddock’s oporatjons in the 
same district, given in Bateman’s “Ten Years’ Diggings,” 
can be depended upon, we may assume that the earliest 
burials were of unburnt bodies. He found in many instances 
under burnt bodies, deposited sometimes with, at other times 
without, urns, cists sunk in the ground, and containing ske- 
letons with no signs of burning. With many of these skele~ 
tons, urns and articles of bronze and flint were associated. 
The lowest interment must unquestionably have been the 
earliest, and it may be that we have in such cases the 
Durial-mound of a family, used through a considerable 
period, during which the mode of interment had changed. 
At the same time it is possible that these different burials 
may have been almost contemporaneous, and that at the 
same period some bodies were burnt whilst others were 
buried unburnt.! A comparison of the articles of bronze 
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and flint discovered with the several interments would have 
been a great help to the settlement of this question, but 
unfortunately no engravings of these are given.? Into this 
inquiry I do not purpose entering more fully, since the facts 
resulting from my own diggings do not bear upon it. 

I will now add a few remarks in examination of the cir- 
cumstances connected with burials after cremation, chiefly 
With reference to the urns accompanying these interments. 
Two very different types of urns are found with burnt 
bodies, though the implements of flint which accompany 
each of these types are precisely similar. I beliove that 
this variety of urns mark two periods during the time in 
which cremation prevailed. In the one case the urn accom- 
panies the burnt bones, but does not contain them; in the 
other, and which I conceive to be the earlier, the bones are 
contained within the urn, usually placed upright, but not 
unfrequently found inverted. ‘The urns of what I regard as 
the earlier period, and which strictly speaking are alone 
cinerary urns, are large, of coarser materials* than the later 
urns, thick, and having a considerable mixture of broken 
stone amongst the clay ; the ornamentation is usually made 
by impressed cord, sometimes by impressions of a round or 
oval-ended instrument, or of a knot tied into a thong ; they 
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have almost universally an overhanging rim, to which, and 
to the part immediately below it, the ornamentation is eou- 
fined. ‘They have also frequently a smaller urn placed within 
them, sometimes of the same shape as the larger urn, but in 
other instances plain, and of the so-called “ incense-cup” 
type. In tumuli which contain interments where an urn 
encloses the bones, three other contemporaneous modes of 
interring a burnt body are found. The first, where the 
bones are simply placed in the mound without an urn or 
any provision to Keep them separate from the surrounding 
earth ; the second, where, with the bones, is deposited a small 
urn, of the “incense-cup” type, usually however of better 
make and more elaborate ornamentation than those “incense 
cups” which are found within another urn ; the third, where 
the bones are placed in a cist made of stones, when they 
are generally mixed amongst sand and gravel. Instances of 
the ocourrenee of the first two modes are recorded in this 
memoir ; the last, I have met with in Northumberland. 
With all these modes of burial, relics of fmt, both burnt 
and unburnt, are found associated, such as arrow-heads, 
Imnives, and “ thumb-flints.” 

The second class of urns,’ and which T suppose to belong 
to a later period, do not, as in the case of the earlier ums, 
contain the burnt bones, but are placed alongside or amongst, 
them. ‘They are small, generally about 5 in. high, and of 
well-worked clay, without any or a very small mixture of 
broken stone. Their omamentation is generally formed by 
impressions of pointed or square-ended implements, probably 
of bone or wood, and it is confined to the upper parts of the 
urn; in some cases, however, the old style of impressed 
cord is found, but applied after a different fashion to that of 
the urns of the earlier period. ‘They are usually more or 
Jess of the flower-pot shape, and never have the overhanging. 
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rim so characteristic of the urns which contain the burnt 
remains. I have not met with this class associated with the 
cinerary urn, 

Tt remains to notice a class of urns which ocour with a 
system of burial that superseded cremation, if not entirely, 
to a considerable extent, and which, commencing before the 
knowledge of iron, continued until after the introduction of 
that metal. ‘This, the burial of an unburnt body, usually in 
a stone cist,® is rare in Yorkshire as compared with burial 
after cremation, though common in Northumberland and 
other parts of Britain, Many articles of use or ornament 
are found with these interments, such as bronze dagger- 
Dlades, javelin-heads, &c,, also buttons and necklaces of jot, 
these last being frequently well made and ornamented. ‘The 
urns are of two types, both being of fine clay and thin 
fabric, and generally ornamented over the whole surface. 
One type, the “food-vessel” of Bateman’s classification, 
approaches closely in shape and style of ornament to the 
second class of urns found with burnt bodies, but it differs 
from them in having the ornamentation spread over the 
whole surface, and also in having it frequently made, not by 
impressions, but by lines drawn upon the clay by a sharp- 
pointed instrument. ‘They range in height from 3 in, to 8 or 
9 in. The other class, the so-called “drinking-cup,” is still 
more highly decorated, of thinner fabric, and shows greater 
variety in pattern than the last. It has occurred very 
sparingly in the district to which this memoir refers® The 
urns of this type are from 7 in. to 10in. high, and the 
usual shape, though there are several varieties, has a globu- 
lar bottom, narrows about the middle, and then widens again 
towards the mouth. ‘The urns of both these types are 
found placed upright by the side of the body, and as nothing 
save a little dust has been discovered in them, it is dificult 
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to say what purpose they fulfilled in the tomb ; the most 
probable supposition is that they contained offerings of food 
and drink, 

J will now briefly recapitulate the conclusions at which 
have arrived with regard to the various methods of inter- 
ment, and their succession in date, which prevailed in Yo 
shire—probably also throughout the greater part of Britain 
—previous to the Roman invasion, 

‘The first sepulchral remains are, I believe, the interments 
of unburnt bodies in the “Long Barrows,” the burial-places 
of a race whose skulls are markedly dolichocephalic, and 
who were, so far as our knowledge extends, unacquainted 
with metal. They were succeeded, and probably to some 
extent extirpated, by another race, who brought with them 

uaintance with bronze, to the use of which it is not 
unlikely that they owed their superiority over the previous 
people. ‘The skull of this bronze-using race is brachy- 
cephalic, and the barrows which they raised are round. It 
is doubtful whether their earliest interments are of unburnt 
bodies or not; my own experience does not enable me to 
come to a decision upon this question. ‘They practised cro- 
mation, however, during a long period, if indeed they did 
not bring the use of it with them. This period may, I 
think, be divided into two stages ; the first, when the burnt 
body was deposited in an urn, or cist, or hollow sunk in the 
ground, or simply placed upon the 
ground under the mound; the second, 
when an urn of a different type from 
that which contained the body was 
deposited with and amongst the 
calcined bones, which were no doubt 
at the same time frequently also 
interred without any urn. With all 
these interments after cremation 
articles of bronze, usually pins, but 
sometimes daggers, objects of flint, 
both burnt and unburnt, sometimes 
fabricated implements, at other times 
mere flakes, stone hatchets, bone pins, 

Peeve“ — andjetornaments, arefound deposited. 

To cremation succeeded burial with- 
out burning, in general under a smaller mound, and in many 
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cases where no signs of a barrow having existed aro obserr- 
able. With these burials, urns of two types, the “food- 
vessel,” and the “drinking-cup,” are associated, together 
with bronze daggers and flint implements of the same types 
as those found with the burnt body, and also with jet and 
other ornaments. During the latter part of this’ period, 
when inhumation was the ordinary mode of burial, iron came 
into use; and it is probable that this kind of interment pre- 
vailed until Roman manners changed it: but even then, 
many Romanized Britons retained their old method of 
burial, as the cemeteries near Roman stations abundantly 
show. Indeed in some parts of Britain it may have 
lasted until Christianity altogether abolished burial under 
grave-mounds, 
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INVENTORY OF THE GOODS OF IEVAN AP KENRIO VAGHAN, 
DATED A.D. 1361, 86 BDW. IU; TO WHICH IS APPENDED 
HIS WILL. 


‘From the Muniments at Peniarth, Montgomeryshire, 
‘Comsaunicted by W. WATKIN B. WENT, Ban, 


Amongst MSS. and documentary evidences formerly preserved at 
Nannau, Merionethshire, ia the possession of the late Sir Robert, Wiliames 
Vaughan, Bart., by whom they were bequeathed on his decease in 1859 to 
Mr. Wynne, the following Inventory and Will have been found. This 
Tittle document, of comparatively earlicr date than the majority of those 
of alike description relating to. the Principality, containing also certain 
particulars of general interest, has been placed at our disposal by Mr. 
Wynne with his accustomed kindness. 

Teva ap Kenic Vaghan, of Vea, the wnat, sean fo have resided 
near Aberdaron, on the western promontory of Caeruatvonsbire ealled Lyn, 
‘the extremity of which, known as Braich y Pw, is supposed to be the 
Canganorum Promontorium of Ptolemy. He hed possessions in the parish 
of Meylltyrn and probably in tome neighbouring parts his dwelling is 
believed to have been at ‘Trygara, abont a mile distant from that place. 
He had doubtless been in the position of a gentleman of old family in bis 
county, and of moderate income. His personal possessions were small, his 
‘estate moreover encumbered, possibly through hospitality, which in that 
remote region, on the highway to Bardsey, it may hare been dificult to 
vrithhold from the numerous devout pilgrims resorting to the Isle of 
Saints, 

‘The subjoined document was, as already noticed, one of those that were 
received by Mr. Wynne with the Vaughan MSS. ‘The lato Sir Robert 

ge property in the promontory of Caernarvonshire, and 
‘the Hall of Meyliter, belonged to him; Mr. Wynne 
not aware, howerer, that Sir Robert was descended from the Trygern 
family. 

‘The Inventory, it will be seen, was taken whilst the testator was still 
living, not, as more customary, after his decease ; the enumeration of 

edged and of his mortgages was doubtless written down from the 
eelaration of the dying man. ‘Tho Will is subjoined ; it may deserve 
notice that it was made, if our reading of the imperfect writing on the 
damaged parchment be’ accepted, in the presence of John, abbot of 
Bardsey. ‘This circumstance suggests the supposition that Tevan, harassed 
by the eares of his waning fortunes, may have actually sought refugo in the 
neighbouring Isle of Saints ; on the other hand, the abbot may, possitly, 
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have been his kinsman: he was, doubtless, as head of so celebrated a 
‘monastery, a person of considerable influence in these parts, and his presence 
may hava been desired by the testator by way of confirmation, in regard 
4o his declaration of moneys which he had borrowed on the securities 
stated in his Inventory, and for the better authentication of his Will. 
In the brief enumeration of the abbots of Bardsey, given by Mr. Longueville 
‘Toves in his memoir on the Island and Monastery, Archeol. Camb. vol. iy 
first series, p. 63, no abbot named Jobn is found previously to the sixteenth 
‘century. ‘We are informed, howerer, by Mr. Wynne, that in the collection 
of pedigrees compiled by Robert Vaughan, thé Merionethsbire autiquary, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, John, a younger son of 
feredith, is stated to have been abbot of Bardsey," and it seoms 
probable that he may have been abbot as early as the date of the docu- 
rent which is hero brought under the notice of our reader 

of Ievan ap Kenrie is of considerable interest as connected 
with the family history of North Wales. We are indebted to the kind 
courtesy of a friend a Beaumaris, Mr. John Williams, for a pedigree in 
which Ievan appears seventh in descent from Llowarch Hwlbwrch, or 
Olbiweh, said to-have been Chamberlain and Treasurer to Prince Gruffud 
ap Llewelyn, who lived between a.p. 1037 and 1064, It is believed that 
Liowarch espoused a kinswoman of Gruffad ap Oynan, father of the oole- 
trated Onen Gwynedd, Richard ap Kynrrig of Trygarn, Tovan's great 
grandson, was esquire to Edward IV. The heiress of this anciont race, 
Mary, daughter of Richard Trygarn, married John Grifith, Bsq., of 
Caregingin Anglo, 

‘The possessions and houschold effects of Tevan ap Kenrio appear, as 
already stated, to hare been of stall account ; after the enumeration of 
‘oxen, cows, and sheep, few in numbor, mention is raade in the Inventory of 
Blada, a word by which grain of all descriptions is commonly designated, 
oth in regard to growing crops or corn in store, We here meet with a 
term of somewhat unusual occurrence, used in this document as a measure 
of oats—“‘erenoe arene "—which may claim a few explanatory observa- 
tions, 

To Cowell's Interpreter wo are informed that “« Curnocke is four bushels 
‘or half a quarter of corn "—the authority cited being Fleta, lib. i. eap. 12, 
namely, the chapter ‘De pondere ot mensura.”” It is, however, singular 
that no mention of the word has been found in the printed copies ; of which 
the earliest was published in 1644, and the second, accompanied by Selden’s 
Diseertation, in 1647. Tt has beon suggested, with considerable pro- 
‘ability, that the word “‘eurnocke" may have been an addition by a tran 
scriber in the MS. copy of Flota which was used by the early glossatist, 
‘and have been copied from the Interpreter by Blount and other compilers 
of dietionarie 
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The eranoo, curnocke, or earnodk, seems to have been a measure of 
Irish origin.? ' Ledwich, in the Antiquities of Kilkemny, p. 380, informs us 
that * the eranock or erounog, in Irish, was a basket or hamper for holding 
cor, supposed to hold the,produce of seventeen sheaves of corn, and to be 
‘equal to a British barrel.”” 

‘Thus, likewise, in Ducange, edit. Hensehel, we find “erannoea, mensure 
‘genus apad Hibernos,”’ with references to documents printed by Rymer. 
Te was used, howovar, in Wales and elsewhere ; the torm occurs repeatedly 
in the Record of Caernarvon, but no explanation is there given. 

Te has been repeatedly stated, on the alloged authority of Fleta above 
‘mentioned, that the curnocke contained four bushels or half a quarter 
this, however, was by no means an invariable rule, In the Wardrobe 
Book, 28 Edw. I. (1299, 1300), edited by Mr. Topham for the Society of 

Victualia, * 59 crannok d? bras’ avene molite”” 
received from ships arriving from Ireland ; also “138 erannok di’ bras’ 
favene’” purchased from Irish merchants. ‘Summa erannok 193, que 
faciunt in quarter’ Anglie, quolibet erannok valente 2 quarter’, 386 





















We are indebted to the kindness of the Professor of Political Beonomy in 
ithe University of Oxford, to whose valuable researches into the History of 
Agriculture and Prices attention has previously been invited in this 
Tournal,* for the following particulars derived from a series of Irish comy 
relating to the possessions of Roger Bigod between 1280—90. On all is 
‘estates situate within the English pale the erannock was used instead of 
the quarter, and, excopt in the ease of oats, t invariably contained eight 
bushels, each of four pecks. In the ease of oats the erannock contained 
sixteen bushels, and this duplication of the quarter of cats, a3 Professor 
Rogers remarks, is not very rare ; he has found it customary, in several 
English estates of which he has examined the accounts, from the middle of 
‘the thirteenth century. 

‘The use of this ancient measure may be traced ia Worcestershire and 
some adjacent parts of England, In the Register of the Priory of Wor- 
‘eater, shortly to be produced under the editorial ea 
deacon Hale, the term oveurs repeatedly 7 
je quarteria avena,” de." Tn later times we find this ancient measure 
‘ceasionally mentioned, although possibly disused. Skinner gives ‘‘eurnoek, 
mensura quelam fruntenti; 6. Clark of the Market, p. 125" and Mr. Riley, 























2 OMRellly gives Crannog in hie Irish for the Camden Socicty, p75 soo also 
Dietionsey, fsterpretad "a basket ot notes, p.xxcvi The Atchdetcoa prints 
hamper? the term is probably to be the word in exten, “erounsy 
traced to the ‘material of which the notices that “crouokus” occurs in the 
‘ancient moasure was formed. Glouorster Cartuliny. Ab Worcestar 
‘iLiber Garderobe, p.126, Tt should 428 crouns of grain wore distributed as 
soom thab this was exclusively Inabmea- “St Wolstau's alms” consisting of five 
‘fore; throughout the seoount oats, barley, quarters of wheat, four quarters of 5, 
‘Ko, occur, measured by the quarter aud and four quarters of pene, the wholo 
Dushel—"per‘mensuraa ‘rasam.”" In being ground and baked into loaves; the 
Claus, 8 Hen, TIL, tho Justiclry of twelve quarters, making twenty-four 
Treas x ordered to dlivorannualy to gouny and ath croan, Sy te Javan, 
‘King of the Isle of Man “ duo ‘Poeto foaves, 1248 in number, wero dis. 
exies viginit orenmoe bladi pro r _ 
Thowagio suo.” 106, This Btenorina is mentioned’ fn 
seh, Torr. vol. xxi p. 92. ‘Valor Bel, vol il, p. 220, 
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to whose labors we are greatly indebted for information concerning the 
runieipal institutions ond the trade of the metropolis, has pointed out 
mention of the *eornook " in the Pathway to Knowledge, a translation 
from the Duteh, printed in 1596 ; it is there identified with the eoomb of 
four bushels? 

‘The interest of all details associated with the obscure subject of medioval 
weigits and measures, of which wo hope ere long to seo the elucidation by 
Professor Rogers, must be our excuse for this digression on  torm that 
‘seems to have been hitherto insufficiently noticed. 

‘After the enumeration of Ievan’s live stock and “ blada,” we find 
small household appliances, * parva utensilia domus,” of which the eook- 
ing vessels alone (olla) were considered deserving to be specified. There 
‘can be little doubt that these olla, four in number, pledged for the sums of 
6s. 2d., 2s., 18d., and 14d. respectively, were tripod ealdrons of mixed 
‘metal, such as have frequently been found on or near anciont sites of 
foceupation, and have been regarded as Roman relies when they have 
ceurred near Stations or places known to have been occupied in Roman 
times.” A good example of the medizyal ealdron found in North Wales 
‘was brought under our notice in 1863 by the Hon, W. 0. Stanley, M.P., 
as related in this Journal, vol. xx. p. 169. It is here figured.’ 

















Calva found In Doubighairv; Belght 10 ches, ameter 11) 





“Tt may deserve notice in regard to these olle pledged by Tevan (sub 
igora)' varios prconn hak seaming to the Boreal lore of Hel 
Dida, there were “three pledges which never lapse ; a coulter, a cauldron, 
‘and afuel axe.””? The caldron, the trivet, and the feshefork were appli- 








1a Sir Jonas Moon's Stem of quarts, won foond in. turbw 
Natieontc, as, thn orm Cooke: fri Debighire, Tein nowat Dodo 
fos ta be’ trond. under tho form  wySlany nes Se denphy the tnt of SIC 
eaten Dn. Young 14 ie. Hugh Willams, Date. Hodes an 
ity tutor in, senins bot eri onler frm fa itm a doable 
fd enaneck ite tend Raps ot Iw one of th nang th rd 
Gs, Sous ou" Weight ast ipo Dati pasted by Ele to 
“'See mouse of tripod caldrony Arch- exit of the fclat mnanoos the bal, 
moog rel ae P. 278, Arch. Journ., and the exterior stables, .. 
wok bey p 16, # Anciont Laweand Institute of 
"his eal Wish olds about nine vol. iigp 88s ns nnnnnot Wale 
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ances of sufficient value and importance to claim consideration in legislative 
provisions. Thus in the valuetion of buildings, furniture, dve., appended 
to the Venedotian Code, or Laws of North Wales, and there ascribed to 
Torwerth, son of Madog ; the worth of the king's boiler is set at six score 
pence, and its flesh-fork at twenty-four pence ; his “Dergin,” possibly the 

tor brandrith, at six score pence ; his caldron at three score pence, 
its flesh-fork at twelve pence. ‘The worth of the exldron, &e., of a 
magnate (uchelwr”) are sot at the like 

‘There were likewise tripod medizoval ve 
the coffee-pot of our own times, and these may have sometimes been 
designated olla; an example was found in ploughing near Corwen in 1855, 
‘and itis now, wo believe, in Mr. Wynne's possession, It is figured, with a 
short notice by him, in the Archeologia Oambre 

Jn a former volume of this Journal attention was called by Mr. Wynne to 
1 term peculiar to Welsh Inv, and of very frequent occurrence in documents, 
viz., appridare. Tt should scem that the word pridare or appridare is a 
Intinised term from the Welsh word prid, ransom, and signifies to take on 
mortgage. Seo the documents given by Mr. Wynne in illustration of it 
Arch, Journ., vol. vi, p. 394 5 compare Mr. Smirke’s observations, vol, 
p. 62. In the subjoined Inventory we find “terms ad ” vines & 
tenement “ad pridam,”'i.¢., redeemable, by Mered’ ap David Gogh’ at a 
certain sum, (the amount illegible); another tenement at 21, and two 
tenements in the town of Mesiltyn at 81. In the Will oocurs the ex- 
pression “‘terras meas pridas 3” the last word should probatly be read 
 pridatas,”” as, in a document in the postession of Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
Bart, according to information for which we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. John Williams, of Beaumaris, is found the expression ‘ torras mess 
Pridatas,”” meaning, as euggested by him, “lands which I hold as mort- 
eT Snay seom a litle singular in the documents hore given, that a man 
who had Jands as mortgagee should havo pledged for small sums such 
Household articles as the ollae above-mentioned ; but in all probability Tevan 
‘may have had occasion for some small sums of money, and it wns doubtless 
more convenient to raiso them by pledging his oll than by ealling in any 
of his mortgages. 

In porusing the testamentary dispositions of Ievan ap Kenrie Vaghan, 
hhis desire that bis body should find sepulture in the Holy Isle of the Saints 
‘at Bardsey will not pass unnoticed, ‘The high veneration with which 
‘Ynys Enlli, the Island of the Current, was regarded dates from a very 

xd in the annals of Christian Cambria, It is esserted that the 
‘aged prelate of South Wales, Dabrit ning his see at Caerleon to 
St. David, retired to Bardsey, and was there interred, a>. 5225 his 





























































# Tid, vol. b, 
the Legen Walia, lib, 
‘the erator ia set at 


5, 207 : compare mula is stated. 
ye. Sl, in which * Thirdserion vol ir p. 416. A sim 
the’ tripod st Jar vessel found near the Roman Wall 
gales,” and auother figured in Dr, Bruce's work on the Mural 
lation, bide 57yia which wood Bari, pl xvi, Pig 2 z 
Ue following “lobes regis ibram valet, Pridtaw in Welsh is explained in 
ioinalabaa xi den, Caldttut nen Pugs detioony a4 signing, to 
‘dim, libre,—Celdarium optimatis, give a price, to lay a pawn or pledge, or 
Tee den—Caldariam villant xe. den.” fo ransom, 
Tn eich lastance the value of the fuel 
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remains were, however, removed in the twelfth century to Llandaft Here 
flso, according to Giraldua, was the tomb of St. Daniel, Bishop of 
Bangor, who died toward the later part of the sixth century, After 
‘the masstore at Bangor, about A.D. 607, many of the brethren of that 
conrent, with other fagitives for the sake of their holy faith, found a refuge 
fn the Island of the Saints. ‘The example of the venerable Bishop of 
Caerleon, in retiring to close his life at Bardsey, was 20 extensively followed, 
as Mr. Rees has remarked in hia Lives of Welsh Saints, that, according to 
tho exaggerations of after ages, no less than twenty thousand saints were 
interred in the little island, the entire surface of which was occupied by 
their graves, and pilgrimages were frequently made thither for the sake of 

ing the intercession of the departed.’ Many persons, moreover, 
esired that their bones should rest in that hallowed ground ; the voyage 
to Ynys Bnlli was, however, attended with danger, and the bards have 
described its dificulties, not forgetting to celebrate the guardian influence 
to which the faithfal owed protection amidst the waves. According to tra- 
dition, the transit from the shores of Merionethshire to the Isle of Saints 
was frequently mede from the estuary at Barmouth. In the church of 
Lianaber, a short distance to the north of that place, an intoresting relic 
existed, as we are informed by Mr. Wynne, until the * restoration” of the 
fabric about 1858: at the west end of the north aisle a space had been 
walled off to serve, it is believed, os @ mortuary depository in which the 
corpse in transit to Bardsoy might be suitably placed on any oceasion when 
stormy weather delayed the voyege acrose the perilous seas.* 



































Invextonr oF 18 Goops oF Invan ap Kuynto Vaouax, dated Tuesday 
before the Feast of the Annunciation (March 26), 4.0. 1361, 3 
‘Edw. IIL; with his Will appended. 





Inventarium Tevan ap Kei Vaghan proxima ante fostum 
annunciacfonis Beato Marie, anno Domini millesimo coo™ sexagesimo primo, 
et anno regui regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum trieesimo yjé. Primo, 
Ihabet in bonis quingue boves, et sox vacas (cic), et tria averia,? et v, vitulos, 
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ion "Ye weld set bos ta saben 
gemontar Gfremmeden atte Marty ee lneaty stove ger aeid 
cos mish eke evarenenty may wigty hele somes nen 
have been converted into a vestry. It Mee ane Sax, heafre, vaccula, 
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enfend of the south Yao" Fink oe mond kets 
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cexhistencia (sie) in t [extra]. «  crenoe 
, et parva utensilia domus, et duos equos ; videlieet, unam ollam eum 
David op y Grinen sub pignore, vidio.» ., of aian olla ex 
Edit ap Heil” Gam? sub pignore, videicet, jj, x, et aliam ollam cum Athaf 
‘ap Kei ap Mad’® sub pignore xvij. d., et quartam ollam cum Gwladus 
gh’ Edii sub pignore, videlioet, xij. d. 5 ot terras ad prides, videlicet, 
unum tenementum ad pridam a Mered ap David Goghe sub . 


















unum] tenemontum Mad’ Inon* sub duo tenomenta in villa 
Mellteri . . * sub ccto Vis « .7 et ceter 
In Dei nomine amen, Ego prodiotus Tevan compos montis et debil . 





corpus (ez) in extroma yoluntate ordino ac condo testamentum meu in 
Tbune modim, Lego animam meam Deo ormnipotenti et Beate Mario « . « 
et omnibus Sanotis Dei, et corpus meum ad sepeliendum in insula sancta 
tanctorum Bardeses’ si Dous disposuerit. Item lego in oblacionem cum 
corpore meo . . . . Item lego Vamacth Velen® xij. d. Item lego fil’ Mab’ 
Gwien’ xij. d, "item logo Bledyn fio meo omnia bons mea mobili et 

mobilia, et omnia utensilia mea predicta;! et alia utensilia varia non 
oportetnumerai Iago prdicto Bladyn Tim logo omnes eras mene 
pridas predicto Bledino filio meo. Item logo blada oxhistencia in terris ot 
‘extra predioto Bledyn siout sibi videbitur expediro,? et predictus 
Bledyn providero faciat pro Ith’* fio meo qui de legitimo thoro procresto 
(sic) Bt ogo predictus Tovan obligatus in debitis, videliee, Thome do 
Mileroni t,o Jou ap Mad? Lit de tetbag rel dani «5 

ij. d.," Mered” ap Levan xijj. d Tevan ap Geirys ¥. 8.5 et predictos 
Tevan ordino Bledyn ad facieudum omnia pro salute anime me (si) siout 
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sbi videbitur expedire, His testibus et idejussoribus ad predictum testa 
mentum, Bledya ap Eiguon Game,? Cad’ Chiwith’,* Jor’ ap Mad’ Kefiler? 
Bledyn ap Kei, et mul tum eoram Johanne.  « » t 
Barteges’ die et’anno supradictis, In cujus testimonium sigillum predicti 
[evan ?] est appositum, 











Additional Note on the term  Prida.”” 

Whilst the foregoing document and observations were in_the printer’ 
hhands we became indebted anew to the courtesy of Mr. Williams, from 
‘whom we have received an instrument that may throw some further light 
upon the obscure terms prida, appridare, &e, It bears date February 24, 
35 Henry VI. (an. 1457), and appears to be an indenture of covenant, 
collateral with 1 deed of pryde (or mortgage) that is recited in it, and 
was dated probably on the same day. ‘The deed of pryde (or mort- 
sage) was mado by Res Salmono of Besumaris of his burgage, without the 
west gate of Beaumaris, to William Bulkeley the elder, Esquire, the 
‘operative words being “<prydyt and sott to pryde,” which seem equiva- 
lent to “mortgaged and set to mortgage.” Set, in law language, is 
equivalent to grant; thus set to farm is to lease, and “ set to prydo” 
‘must, as it would appear, be to mortgage, ‘The transaction in question 
‘was certainly in effect a mortgage. 

‘The word « pryde” had, however, evidently very different and even 
sino oppeite meanings; for the money, amounting to 60s. paid by 
‘William Bulkeley to Res Salmone as the consideration for the deed of 

ryde, was paid “as in pryde of the said burgage.” The grant of the 

Tikgoge io Wiliam Bulicley, hs his, and asin fom St Dari’ daye 
85 Hen. VL, for four years, and s0 from four years to four years, a praction 
unknown to English lawyers. 

Instead of interest a yearly rent is made payable by the mortgagor; and, 
if it be in arrear, it is to “ran and be set with” (added to) the mortgage 
debt (the sum of 60s.) in pryde yearly.” 

‘Though, according to the documents adduced by Mr. Wynne in explana- 
tion of the'words pridare and appridare, i vol. vi. ofthis Journal, p. 394, 
they sometimes meant to take in mortgage 5 yet, in all probability, they are 
Latin forms of the word pryde, and show that it had sometimes this 
meaning. Indeed it should seem that all these words had a very vague 
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sense, and signified either to grant in mortgage or to take in mortgage; 
ted thatthe actual meaning in every case was to be determined by the 
‘context. If, as appears not improbable, the primary sense of the Welsh 
form of the word pryde as a verb, viz. pridiaw, was to give one thing for 
another, both the meanings abore mentioned may be easily accounted for. 

AW. and W. 8. We 





Archacological Entelligence. 
‘The Axxvas Masrixe of the Institute for the year 1866 will be held in 
the commencing oa July 17. It is with grateful satisfaction 


that the Central Committce desire to make known to the Members that 
Her Most Gracious Majesty tae Quzsx has signified Her Pleasure that the 
Meating shouldbe announced bed weer Hor ectim sod Patronage 
Her Majesty bas also been graciously ‘to grant permission for a 
facial Pit to Windsor Castle. H. RH, the Paixen oF Waits, Patron 
of the Institute, has condescended to take the part of Honorary President 
of the London Meeting. Cordial promise of assistance and encouragement 
has been received from the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, and, by sanction 
of the Court of Common Council, the Insugural Assembly will take place 
jn the Guildhall, sng th 

Full particulars regarding the arrangements may be obtained 
at the Ofic of th Tasttate, No. [, Burington Gardeas, 

‘The publication of a work of grest value to all who devote attention to 
Palwography, and to the investigation of Historical evidence preserved in 
‘ancient records, claims the special notice of our readers, The success that 
attended the Photo-sincographie facsimiles of Domesday Book has suggested 
to Sir Henry James a reproduction, by the same process, of the most inte- 
resting of our royal charters, grants, lettere of royal and remarkable perso 
with various documents deposited at the Record Office, or in other repos 
tories, including the most perfect copy of Magna Carta extant. ‘The series 
hhas been selected, under direction of the Master of the Rolls, by Mr. T. 
‘Duffas Hardy, Deputy Keeper of H.M. Records; it will extend from the 
Conquest to the commencement of the Inst century. ‘The facsimiles, 
arranged chronologically, will form four parts, atlas quarto ; price of each 
part 25s, Translations and notes have been supplied by Mr. W..B. Sanders, 
[Kssistant Keeper of Records. This important work, entitled “ National 
Manuscripts,” may be obtained throagh Mr. Stanford, Charing Cross, ot 
any bookseller. 

"Je is with satisfaction also that we bail the announcement of a colletion 
of facsimiles of “ National Manuscripts” of Scotland, to be executed under 
the charge of Sir Henry James. The materials for the frst portion hay 
been selected by direction of the Right Hoo. Sir William Gibson-Crai 
Bart, Lord Clerk Register, by the talented Carator of the Historieal De- 
partment of the Register House, Edinburgh, who bas likewise been per- 
Initted to have recourse to the rich stores in public and private collections 
in North Britain. 

‘Tos Rev. Witt Gazexwert, M.A., announces as in readiness for 
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ublication (by subscription, 10s.), “A Decade of Skulls from Ancient 

‘orthumbria,” to consist of ten lithographio plates, with an account of 
the circumstances under which each skull was found, and accompanied by 
woodeuts of urns and other associated objects. The crania have been 
selected from the instructive collection in possession of Mr. Greenrell, 
and will be principally those which are commonly designated British, 
including several very typical examples, If, however, the number of 
ibcribers should be suflciont to warrant an additional outlay the number 
of plates will be increased. ‘Those. persons who may desire to encourage 
the undertaking should send their names to the author at Durham, 

‘The value of orania in the diffcult investigation of ancient races, and in 
many ethnological questions of importance to the archwologist, has been 
increasingly appreciated in recent times. Dr. Barnard Davis, to whom, 
eonfointly with Dr. Thurnam, we are indebted for the remarkable contri- 
bution to antiquarian literature, the * Crania Britannica,” has prepared an 
illustrated eatalogue of his large collection, comprising early 1500 exam- 
ples derived from every division of the globo, and presenting representa 
tive types of the skulls of various races, including those of the Indian 
‘Ocean and of the Pacif, highly valuable for purposes of comparison. The 
volume, tobe entitled * Thesaurus Craniorum,” will be issued at 10s. 6d. (to 
subscribers). A prospeotus may be obtained froni the author, J. Barnard 
Davis, M.D., F.8.A., Shelton, Henley. 

The interesting Yestiges of an unknown raco ccenpying the Lake- 
margins of Switzerland at a remote period havo been brought before the 
Institute by General Lefroy and other members ; Sir John Lubbock and 
some distinguished writers on Ethnology have likewise treated of the sub- 
ject, ut no special work on the Pfablbauten has hitherto been published 
‘in England. We hare to announce with gratification, that a fully detailed 
account of these remarkable remains has been prepared by Mr. John B. 
Lee, F.S.A., well known to us through his researches at Caerleon, and it 
will speedily’ be published by Messrs. Longman, This important addition 
to our Archaological literature will consist of the reproduction of tho six 
valuable memoirs by Dr. Keller, President of the Society of Antiquavies of 
Zivrich, and given in their Transactions. To his sagacity, as is well known, 
the diseovery of the Lake Habitations in 1856 was due; subsoquent 
investigations have been carefully placed on record by him, but the original 
Gorman text has been comparatively unavailable to is friends amongst th 
antiquaties of this country. Mr. Leo has prepared a careful translation 
‘with the author's concurrence ; the numerous illustrations that enriched 
the original memoirs have been reproduced, with some additions, forming 
the most complete and instructive work on the subject hitherto brought 
within reach of the student of Primaval Antiquities. 

‘The Congress of the Barris Ancrzozoctoat, Assocrartoy for the year 
1866 will itis understood, be held in October at Battle end Hastings, 
under the auspices of the’ Duke of Cleveland, K.G. ‘The meeting hus 
eon arranged as a celebration of the eighth centenary from the Battle of 
Hastings, Oct. 14, 1066. 
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Gotden Iunette found near Padstow, 


Sale, baton sees weg on. Ode, 


The Archaeological Journal, 
DECEMBER, 1865. 


NOTICE OF TWO GOLDEN ORNAMENTS FOUND NEAR PADSTOW, 
AND COMMUNICATED TO THE INSTITUTE BY FAVOR OF 
H.R, H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

Dy EDWARD SNIRKB, Yq, M6, Vleeondon of the Stone 

Tur objects to which the following observations relate 
were found on a farm at Harlyn, in the parish of Merryn, 
near Padstow, in tho course ‘of lowering tho surface, or 
cutting away some ground, at the depth of about 6 ft. from 
tho surfaco, With them ‘were found two other articles ; 
ono of which, a bronze celt, has been preserved ; another 
was thrown away before any particular notico had beon 
taken of it : it was described by the man at work on the spot, 
a8 “like a bit of a buckle.” ‘The discovery was made in the 
course of last year. 

‘The earth "in immediate contact with these articles is 
described to have been of an artificial character, consisting of 
stones unlike the rest of the ground, so as to suggest to the 
finder, Mr. Helyar, the notion of a deposit designed for con- 
cealment. In fact, the caso was clearly a caso of treasure- 
trove, in which tho law of England, in the absence of any 
other legal owner, assigns the ownership to the Crown, Tn 
the present case the ‘Treasury disclaims title to the articles, 
and considers them as belonging to the Duke of Cornwall. in 
right of those general franchises originally claimed by tho 
Earls of Cornwall, and afterwards vested in the predecessors 
of his Royal Highness, Dukes of Cornwall, by the charters, 
royal and parliamentary, of Edward III." ‘They were sub- 
mitted to the meeting of the Institute in July 7 ult, by 
the favor of the Prince of Wales. 

‘They are presumed to be personal ornaments of the kind 
which “have been variously called “Lunettes,” “Corgets,” 
Diadems, &e., according to the conjectural uses to which 
archwologists have supposed them to have been originally 
applied. 
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One of the like ornaments, of a character and form so 
nearly resembling the larger of the present lunettes as to be 
almost identical with it, is preserved in the British Museum, 
and is, doubtless, the one found near Penzance, formerly in 
tho possession of the family of Price, of Trengwainton, and 
accurately figured in the Magna Britannia of Mr, Samuel 
Lysons. “ Another of a similar character and form is known 
to have been found in the parish of St. Juliot, in the Hundred 
of Lesnewth, in the same county ; so that we now know of 
four distinct instances of the discovery of such articles, all in 
Cornwall, and all at no great distance from the north coast, 
‘At present no such discovery is known to have been made 
elsewhere in England, Wales, or Scotland. In Ireland these 
objects are more numerous ; they may be said to be of almost 
familiar occurrence there. In the Royal Academy of Ireland 
alone there are fifteen, and in that island the name of “ mind,” 
or diadem, has been suggested as a proper designation of them. 
Hitherto ornaments of this kind have been considered to 
Delong to the Keltic period of our insular occupation, whether 
in England or in Ireland, and are so classed by our anti- 
quaries ; whether they were of home manufacture, or were 
imported through the medium of early commerce, is at 
present an open question, Meantime it is to be borne in 
mind that evidence of the use of golden articles nearly 
resembling these, has been found in French Bretagne, in 
1832, (of which there is an engraving in Akerman’s Archzeo- 
logical Index, pl. vii) ; and also in Denmark, referred to in 
Worsaae’s Northern Antiquities, and described as a haars- 
mikke, or haarschmuck, in the archeological publications of 
that country. 

‘The weights of those before us are respectively, doz. 9dwvts. 
and 2oz, 2dwis. They are of very pure gold. ‘The surfaco 
‘ornament appears to have been formed both by punching and 
by graving. 
~The occurrence of the bronze celt (here figured) in con- 
nection with them, is, I think, an important fact, and is some 
evidence of the concurrent, or contemporaneous, use of both 
articles, It is a rare and (at present) a solitary instance ; 
though I believe it was never doubtful that both metals were 
in early, simultaneous, use. This celt is of simple fashion, 
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and probably of a very early type. It measures 4 in, in 
length ; breadth of the cutting edge, 24 in. 

The name of tore, or torque, 
cannot be correctly applied 
to these gorgets, if gorgets 
they be. That extremely 
ancient article of personal 
decoration makes a very eatly 
figure, as well in historical 
writings as in Eastern seulp- 
ture. On this subject the 
instructive and_ exhaustive 
papers of Mr, Birch, in the 
Qnd and Srd vols. of the 
Archaeological Journal of the 
Institute, supply ample infor- 
mation.? It is, however, observ- 
able that we have no delinea- 
tion or descriptionof early date 
that indicates the manner in 
which these golden, semi-lunar 
Taming were worn on the per- s2 ib foma, wit Guten orasments, 
son, On this, as on the ques- 
tion of their original place of actual manufacture, we have 
nothing that throws any clear light ; we can only resort to 
conjecture. Some of the same form as those before us have 
been found so small as to be unfit for ordinary use, either 
round the neck or the head. There are one or two of this 
kind in the British Museum. 

It is difficult to refrain from connecting the occurrence of 
these Cornish specimens with the ancient intereourse, both 
friendly and hostile, religious and secular, between that 
county and Ireland. ‘The old churches had’ many saints in 
common ;_as Petrock, Piran, Senan, Hia (St. Ive), Columb, 
and oven Patrick. More detailed references to this connec- 
tion will be found in a paper read to the Royal Cornwall 
Institution, in 1861, upon the Ogham Stone found at Fardel, 
in the parish of Cornwood in Devonshire. 

Since the above meeting, his Royal Highness has kindly 
been pleased to direct that the lunettes should be deposited 
in the Museum of the Royal Institution at Truro, 


2 Thoro feews to be some exrorin tho amples, thore supposed to be in the 
author's reference to the to Comish ox. Britis Musoum. 
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‘Aa gathering of the learned in the olden life of Britain 
and England, although a man may have but little to cast 
into the great store of their knowledge, yet his little may be 
so far of a kind that others have overlooked, that it may be 
as welcome as would be much more of the kind of which 
others are full. Ican lay before you only such additions to 
the early history of Dorset as may be gathered from the 
writings and languages of the three races—Roman, Briton, 
‘and Saxon ;—and I have taken up for my inquiry the time at 
which the Saxon-English and British were meeting in 
‘Wessex, and therefore in Dorset. It is the fashion to mis- 
trust the early traditions of the British and English peoples. 
‘We are no longer, it seems, to have a King Arthur, and unless 
we hold fast King Aled, T fear that even he may be wrested 
from us; but, whereas there is a tendency to take early 
writings to be all false till they can be prvi true, I would 
hold them to be all true till they are shown to be false. I 
am ready to believe in every triad and triban, and can see by 
other lights that many of them must be trustworthy. We 
earn something of the Britons from the Romans, and if we 
would believe, as I think Dr. Guest believes, in the old 
British writings, we might win, as he has already won, a 
further insight into the British times of our land. 

Tt may be worth while to observe that the Romans, in 
their Itineraries and other writings on Britain, took the 
names of places and men from British lips, and then moulded 
them into a Latin shape, so as to fit them to their language 
and their utterance. Caswellawn became, with the Romans, 
Cassibelannus; Bran, Brennus; Byddic (whose name, like 
that of our beloved Queen, was Victoria), Boadicea; Gwent, 
Venta; Gwenydd, Venetia. Now, if we could learn into 
what Roman clippings the British ones were turned, we might, 
conversely, resolve the Roman names into British words, 





* Communicated to the Historical Seetion at the annual meeting of the Institute 
held at Dorchester, and read August 2, 1855. 
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which would help us to settle some of the Stations of the 
Roman Itinera. From some tables that I have gathered, I 
find that the British Gw or W became mostly a Roman V, 
or sometimes a B. ‘Then conversely, if I take, for instance, 
the name Durobernium, and turn the b into gw, I shall bring 
out Dwr gwern or Dwr wern, “the Swamp or Moor water.” 
‘Thence, wherever might have been the station Durobernium, 
I think it was by some moor or swamp. So again if I take 
Durnovaria (the Roman name of Dorchester), and tum the v 
into w or gw, I have Dwsn or Dwrinwyr—the Dwrin people or 
district; Durn (Dwrin) being the British name of the head 
town or district of Dorset. The men of Dorset, or of its 
mother town, are called by Ptolemy, and also by some Latin 
writers, Durotriges, ie., waterside dwellers, from the British 
Dwr, water, and trigo, to dwell; not because their whole 
shire had a seaboard, but because the head-quarters of the 
tribe were on water. Dorset men of the whole county are 
no more waterside dwellers than are those of any sea-touch- 
ing shire of Britain. Ptolemy, the geographer of Alexandria 
‘under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, after speaking of 
the Regni and Belge, says : “Totrav2! amd dvopav xal weonaBplas 
Aovpdrpuyes, ev dis wédis Aovvov” (after these, on the west and 
south, Dutotriges, among whom is a town Dfnion). Camden 
cites the various reading Durnium,? but Richard of Cirencester 
says their capital was Durinum, and that he is-right is be- 
tokened by forms of the word Durin with other writers, Roman, 
Briton, or Saxon. The Roman Station in Dorset, Dorchester, 
was called Durnovaria, which, by the rule of word-mutation 
already given, would be the British Dwrinwyr, the men of 
Dwrin, ie, the castra of the Dwrin men. Asser says that 
the district of Dorset was called in British Durn-gueis, in 
modern Welsh spelling Dwrin-gwys, .e., the Dwrin district, 
ut in Saxon, Thornsaetta, or as another Saxon writer gives 
it, Dornsaetta, i.e., the Dorn or Dwrin settlement, from which, 
by the outdropping of the n before s (as in Greek), we have 
Dor-saetta, Dorset ; and in several Saxon ‘charters, quoted 
for me by Mr. H. Moule, Dorchester is called— 

(1) Dornwara ceaster, the Dwrin people camp, ceaster 
meaning the Roman casira, a proof that the Romen Durno- 





2 pislorowo pro examplarium vasitae Dura ot Dut false nominar v 
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varia was the British Dwrinwyr, for the British gwyr, men, 
‘was of the same meaning as the Saxon wara in other names, 
asin Cantwara, the Kent people; Burhwara, the town-people ; 
‘Wihtwara, the Isle of Wight people. : 

(2) It is called Dornmere ceaster, that is, the Dwrin-mere- 
castra, or the ceaster of the Dwrin-mere—lake or pool. 

(8) Dorne ceaster. 

(4) Dorea ceasteria. 

(5) Dornwarana ceaster, the ceaster of the Dwrin people ; 
warana being the genitive form of wara. . 

And, lastly, Dorset is called Dornsetan, and Dorsetan. 

But what and where was Dwm or Dwrin? Y Dwrin 
means, in British, the Little water; but the Durotriges were 
called also Morini, and y Mérin is “ the Little Sea;” which 
little water or little sea is, I think, the Poole water reaching 
up to Wareham (which, I believe, was the capital of the 
Durotriges, and it was a place of note in the Saxon times), 
and might be the Dwrin from which Dorset took its name: 
while the Roman casfra among the Dwrinwyr, or Dwrin 
pecs, was called Durnovaria, i.c., the station of the 

wrin' 


T have observed that one of the names of Dorchester, 
in the Saxon-English charters, is Dorn-mere-ceiister, the 
ester of the Duriamere, lake or pool; and we know that 
the town of Poole takes its name from the pool, or from a 
pool; and, that such a piece of water might be called a little 
sea, we have a proof in Mor-biken, which in Welsh spelling 
would be Mér-byckan, “ the Little Sea,” in Brittany. 

‘There is yet in Dorchester a street, leading east to the old 
Wareham Road, called Duralane or Duragate Street, and 
there is a farm at Duraford, near Langton Matravers, in 
Purbeck; there is also in that neighbourhood a fine length of 
old road-hollow; and Durnford may have taken its name 
from a road to Wareham, as a Durnford near Salisbury may 
be on a British road into Dorset. ‘That states should take 
the names of their capitals is no wonder to those who think 
only of Athens or New York. 

There are in the Church of St. Mary, at Wareham, some 
incised stones, which, I believe, will bear on the question of 
Durin, as I hold that they were stones of a British church. 
They have been preserved within the walls of old English 
buildings ; and some of them are flat-faced, while others are 
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monumental stones of geometrical forms. They were found 
in the walls of the old nave at its demolition in 1841, and 
the flat-faced ones were built into the new walls, while the 
monumental stones were placed, where they now lie, in the 
chapel or crypt, called Edward’s Chapel. "The letters are 
those of the Welsh monumental or later Bardic alphabet, (not 
the coelbren letters of the Bardic rods,) or those of the Cadvan. 
stone, such as are given in the ancient Welsh grammar of 
Edeym Davodaur, compiled in the thirteenth century, and 
printed by the Welsh MS, Society in 1856 ; and such'as the 
Jac simile of a MS. of a Bardic triban or triplet of the end 
of the eighth century, as given by Villemarqué in his 
“Bardes Bretons.” A’ fragment of a monumental stone, 
which was about ten inches in diameter, bears the inscription 
ENNIEL F.... at which list letter the stone is broken off; it 
is as clear that Znniel is not an English name or word as it 
is that it has a British form, anal, wild, or enwol, namy, 
famous. ‘Ihe dressing of the monumental stones, although 
their forms are true, is rough ; as if it were rather the work of 
a hammer than of a chisel and mallet. The old incised stones 
in Wareham church are—one under the tower near the south 
poses one measuring 28 inches by 12, which seems to have 

een a door-jamb; one in the north aisle, 19 inches by 8; 
another, 44 inches by 12 inches, inverted in the wall of the 
north aisle; a monumental stone of four faces with carved 
triangles,’ 22 inches high and 10 inches in diameter; and 
another 2 feet high and 10 inches in diameter: Some writers, 
as Baxter and Stukeley, have taken the walls of Wareham to 
be a Roman work, and Wareham, therefore, to be a castrum, 
Now the Saxon-English settled in England so near the time 
of the withdrawing of the Roman legions, that they found 
their castra with many, if not with the most, of their marks 
of Roman life and handiwork, and, from Manchester down to 
Dorchester, have marked the Roman castra by the word 
eiister, now chester; and yet, although they must have 
known Wareham as early as Dorchester, and took it as their 
Dorset haven, they did not call it a ceiister, but took it only 
as a “Wareham’ Mound-Inclosure. I do not know that the 
spade reaches, at Warcham, any tessellated pavement, or 
tums up such Roman remains as betoken a long holden 
abode; nor are the walls quite up to the Roman plan in 
straightness or squareness of form. Without doubt the 
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Romans knew Wareham, and it would be interesting to find 
how they reached their station at Dorchester; whether they 
Janded at Wareham (then a Dorset port), or whether they 
marched down from Kent or London by the xvith Iter. A 
British trackway, as it is believed to be, leads out of the west 
gate of Wareham, and that gate, like the east gateway, is 
still called a port—West port,—East port. Oh! the Latin 
scholar will say, port is the Roman porta. No, I would 
answer, Porta and Porth axe not mother and daughter words, 
Dut sisters. ‘The British porth is a passage, a ferry, gate 
(porta), and port (haven). In the Welsh version of Sé. Matt, 
Vii, 18, we read “chang yw'r port, @ llydan_yw'r ffordd” 
—*Wide is the gate, and broad is the way.” It is true that 
the word port was not unknown to the Saxon-English, but in 
‘Matt. vii. 18, it is our Dorset word geat. 

Tf we eliminate the Roman claim for the earthworks 
(walls) of Wareham, must we allow a Saxon-English one? I 
think not, Against whom should the Saxons have formed 
thom? Against the Britons or the Danes? I know of no 
grounds for a belief.that the Saxons made earth-mounded 
strongholds against the Britons. What, if they did cast up such 
earthworks, did they call them? ‘The most likely word would 
de burk or burk-faestan; but I cannot recall any account, 
in Saxon-English law or history, of the forming of a war burl. 

‘That the Saxon-English cast up the walls of Wareham 
against the Danes is unlikely, to my mind, as the Saxon 

ynicle tells us that Bertric, who died before the inronds 
of the Danes, was buried at Warelam, then so called; a 
proof,—since’ Wareham means the Mound-Inclosure or 
Defence—that it was then surrounded by its walls. The stem 
form, 4*m, as in Zam, means something of inclosing or 
surrounding, either lineally or superficially. A ham, as the 
name of a field, is an early inclosure, as distinct from open 
lands, and a man’s dome was his inclosure; dam and hamel 
(@ secondary form), are applied to British earthworks, at 
Hamdon Hill, in Somerset, and Hameldon Hill in Dorset. 
“Hanbles, in old English, is an inclosed haven, and hemmel, 
in south English, isa fold or a hovel; as himmel, the sky, 
in German, is the Great Inclosure. A hem is an inclosure, 
or rim of eloth; and a hamper is an inclosed basket. I hold, 
therefore, that Wareham has been mound-girt as long as it 
has been called Wareham. 
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: Some words of Asser have been read so far otherwise than 
as I understand them, as to seem to have shown that Wareham 
was unwalled in a.. 876, when, as he says, the Danes came 
into a castle called Wareham ; as if the castle (castel/un) were 
a stone castle in Wareham ; whereas he says that the castle 
was Wareham ; so that we understand him to speak of Ware- 
ham as a castellum; the diminutive of castrum, with the old 
meaning of an earthwork, 

‘The early history of English Dorset is bound in with that 
of the settlements of Wessex under Cerdic and Cynric, in the 
year 495. ‘Tho first, settlers landed in Hampshire, and, 
within about six years, in 501, others seem to have taken a 
footing at Portsmouth (Portesmutha), where, according to 
the Saxon Chronicle, was slain a young British man of high 
nobility. I hold, with Villemarqué, that we have another 
account of the battle of Portsmouth and of the death of the 
young Briton, in a poem of Llywarch Hén, the British bard, 
on the death of Geraint the son of Erbin—*(Marwnad 
Geraint ab Erbin)”—a prince of Devon or Comwall 
(Dyvnaint), and therefore a young British man of high nobility. 
‘Whe battle was fought at Llongborth, Llongporll, and, os 
Villemarqué observes, Llongporth means in all the Celtio 
speech-forms (Portesmutha), the mouth of the haven ; Zlong, 
an opening, a passage, gullet, throat, and port, a port or 
inlet, or ferry-water. ‘The belief that Llonghorth was Lang- 
port in Somerset seems to be ill grounded, since the Wessex 
settlements began in Hampshire, and spread slowly to the 
west; so that to think that the English were fighting in 
Somerset, when they first landed, is much like holding 
that, when the early English settlements were made in New 
England, the emigrants, fought with the Indians far down in 
the west of North America. ‘The youth of Geraint seems to 
be shown by the bard in one of the verses of the poem, in 
which he is called the great son of his father; “ Mawr mab ei 
dad,” as if his father were still alive. 

Th 519, “Cerdic and Cynric West Seaxena rice onfengon” 
formed the settlement into a state, as we have done in 
Australia and at the Cape in Africa, and took Wight the 
Island; Ynys Gwith? the Channel Island? 552. Cynric 
was making his westward way in a battle at Salisbury. 577. 
Ceawlin took from the Britons Bath, with Gloucester and 
Cirencester. In 648. Winchester was in English hands, as a 
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church was built there by Cenwalh. In 652and in 654 he was 
taking a footing at Bradford on the Avon, and in 658 he 
fought with the British at Pen (Pendomer, near Crewkerne), 
and drove them to Pedridan or the Perret; “ Cenwalh gefesit 
aet Pednnum with wéallas, and hy geflymde oth Pedridan.” 
688. Ine (Ina), king of Wessex, built a church at Glaston- 
bury, as his sister Cuthburh founded a minster at Wimborne : 
so that the Dwrinwyr (Durnovaria) had, ere his time, come 
folly into English hands. It seems that the upper Axe (Esk) 
and the Parret were for a long time the understood boundary 
between the Saxon-English settlers and the British, and I 
think it might then have taken the name of the Parret or 
Pedred-an, for Parwyd (Cornoak, Paruet) means in British a 
partition or boundary, as does also Pared, a wall ; but whence 
came the d in Pedred? It is markworthy that in Cornoak 
British; or Celtic Cornish, a dis found before a liquid of a 
‘Welsh word; as pede for pen, a head; and, if the Cornoak 
was the British of Somerset, ten Pared or Parwyd, or Parwet 
would become Padred or Padrewyd, or Padret (as Banbury 
would become Badanbyrig), now Badbury in Dorset._T think 
the Parret might, at one time, have been called the Ton, ‘yr 
‘Avon én? ‘The wave-river,’ which is now the name of a 
branch of it at Taunton (Ténttin), from the bore or tide-wave 
that, at times, flows up it. ‘The West Saxon settlements spread 
slowly down through Hants, Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, 
and might have reached the Axe and Parret about the time 
of Ceavlin, in 877. 

I have ‘smiled at the historical truth of the nursery 
rhyme— 

“I went to Taffy’s house, and Taffy wasn’t at home. 
‘Taffy came to my house and stole a marrow bone.”” 


Since, whether the frontier of the English and Welsh were 
the Parret, Offa's dyke, or the Severn, it might happen that 
a raid would be made by the Saxon-English into British 
ground, while the British would steal over the border else- 
where, and take off not one marrow-bone, but all the marrow 
ones of all such cattle as they conld sweep away. 

T hold that the Saxon-English and British people were 
much mingled in Dorset, and that ethnologists are right in 
their opinion that we Dorset men have much Celtic blood. 
In the first place the presence of Britons among the English 
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in Wessex is shown by the laws of Ina, King of Wessex, 
who took his kingdom in a.p. 688. One of his laws is 
“Weal gafogylda hund twelftig scill. His sunu hind; ned 
theowne sextig scill ; somhwylene mid fiftegum. Weales hyde 
mid twelfum. Wealh gif he hafth fif hyda he bith syx hynde,” 
ie, “A Welshman, a Scotpayer, is rated for his were at 
120 shillings ; his son 100 ; a servant 60 shillings, sometimes 
at 50; a Welshman’s skin at 12. A Welshman, if he hath 
five hides, he is a six-hundred man.” Now it must not be 
holden that the law meaus, by Weiilas, Welshmen, Cymru 
of Wales ; as Weiilas means men of another kindred, and 
the Britons of Lloegr, or England Proper, are called 
‘Weiillas in the Saxon Chronicle. “Ceolwulf feiht with 
‘Weiilhas” (Britons), it says. “Cenwalh gefeiht with Weéilhas.” 
“Cuthred gewon (strove) with Weiillhas,” &c. Here the British 
Scotpayer stood with an unfree as 120 to 60, or twice as 
high ; and if a law was made, as a law was made, for a 
British landowner, we must believe that there were British 
landholders in Wessex in the time of Ina. It may be thought 
that the law was looking to a Briton who might be a land- 
owner farther westward, under British law ; an opinion that 
would seem ill-grounded, since, under Welsh law, land was 
not holden by hides, and by five hides, though the hide was 
awell-known holding under English Jaw. Again, another law 
shows the presence of Britons, as of the lower landholding 
class, and of landless, but seemingly free, Britons. “If a 
Welshman has a hide of land his were is 120 shillings; if 
he has half, 80 shillings ; if he has none, 60 shillings.” In 
another case the Briton and Englishman were treated much 
alike. “If an Englishman steal he goes forth to acquittal 
by twofold, i.e., 120 hides of land. +7 he be British he is 
not compelled to more.” Another law was that ifa British 
‘Theow should kill a free Englishman, his master should give 
him up to the lord, or the dead man’s kindred could set him 
free, or buy him off, with 60 shillings. We can see then, 
by the laws of King Ina, that about 180 years after the 
beginning of the settlement of Wessex, Britons of sundry 
ranks were living among the English’ of West Saxony, 
and therefore in Dorset. Most likely English and British 
were in many places living side by side as neighbours, with 
many wedded pairs of the two races, and with English and 
British children mingled in their play. It may be said, but 
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were not the English and British deadly foes? to which T 
would answer, the foeship of English settlers and Britons 
was most likely much as has been that of Englishmen and 
Maories in New Zealand. They were friendly in the times 
between one Jand-quarrel and another. I believe that the 
old Britons thought, as thought a Welshman, who once said to 
me, ‘The Saxon is an encroaching fellow ;” on. the other side 
the Saxon might deem, with the writer of the life of Guthlac, 
the hermit of Crowland, that the English were greatly wronged 
if the Wealhias fought to keep their footing against them. 

‘Phe mingling of English and British households, in Wessex, 
shows us how we have brought down to our time so many 
British names of little outstep, and never widely-known places; 
and, conversely, such names would show that the two races 
‘were for a long time so mingled that the Englishman could 
take the name of a stream, a dell, or a knap, from British lips, 
as he could not have learnt it where not one of the old Britis! 
Awellers of his neighbourhood had remained. A friend of 
fuine once said to me, near Wool, “Do you know the name 
of that knap?” No. “It is Young Creech.” We could see that 
it was a small hill, but we did not think it much younger than 
the bigger ones, and why was it called Young or Creech ? 
Now, acreeg, Welsh ; creek, old British ; isa knap, hillock, or 

reat mound, ‘The g and d of modern Welsh were k and t 
in the older British, and, what is more to our purpose, in the 
Cornoak, or old British of the West of England. 








Welsh—earadoc...... Old Brit.—earatos. 
jy erug (ereog). Cornoak —eruk (ereck). 
Dlnidd (wolf) leit. 





.-Old. Brit, —coit. 





coed, 
»— Miygad 





K, in late English, is tch; thence, in British law, the Ses- 
sions-mound or Court-mound was “y crug y gorsedd,” from 
sedd, a seat or sitting, and gor, high ; ‘and L believe the West 
English places with the name of Creech can show a creck, a 
hillock, ot big mound ; as Creech Knowle (a double name, for 
a knowl is a creech), Creech St. Michael (which means St. 
Michael’s Mount) ; Evercreech ; Critchhill; but eang is big, 
and. Bang Greet (Young Creech) is the big hillock or 
moun 


I might here, in speaking of the British people, caution 
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antiquaries against the too hasty conclusion that bits of char- 
coal found thinly scattered in the up-dug soil must be traces 
of body-cremation ; as among the British, as early, at least, as 
the sixth century, a fire was kindled in March to clear the 
ground of scrub and other such growth. It was called Ze 
Godldaith, the Scrub fire, or Tan mawr, the Great fire... By 
the laws of Hoel Dda a fino was set for the kindling of the 
serub-fire at any other time than between the middle of March 
and the middle of April ; and that the scrub-fire was in use 
in the sixth contury is shown by a line of a poem of Llywarch 
Hen, who says that the onset of the men was like the scrub- 
fire on the hill, “ Rhuthr goddaith ar ddefaith vynydd.” 
Liscombe, by Milton Abbas, may be Llus'cwm, Bilberry- 
hollow. At Mapperton, near Beathinster, is «deep pitlke 
hollow, or dell, called the Mithe, and a meethe, midd in 
British, is an enclosed place or pit. ‘The British name of 
Shaftesbury is said to have been Mount Palladore, Caer Paladr, 
or Peledr. Paladr is a shaft, stake, or stem ; and most likely, 
as it was a stronghold by the well-timbered Vale of Black- 
more, it was a stockade; Caer Paladr, the stake or stockade 
fastness, which the English seem to have translated in Scoat- 
tesbyrig, Shaftesbury. I know it may be said that place 
ames are very unsae ground, as they are mostly taken by 
wild casts of thought A at the truth ie that they are more or 
less trustworthy, as they are taken upon wider or narrower 
grounds of speechlore. "He that handles them with a know- 
edge of only either British or Saxon-English, without the 
other speech of the two, is open to great mistakes ; and the 
Latin and Greek scholar, without Teutonic learning, is still 
swore likely to go wrong: Many ploes bear deceptive names, 
that have meanings, as taken’ both as Saxon-English and 
British ; and one of them may be chosen before the other, on 
the known truths of the place, and a plain understanding of 
its fitingness; thus Radipol may be the English—Reedy 
Pool, or the British—Rhedig-Pol, the Flowing Pool. Another 
good caution for a wide ground of truth is, that, if the name 
ofa place bears a meaning which befits it, it should befit other 
places of the same name. If a Saxon-English scholar should 
know only one Hinton, Hinton St. Mary, on high ground, he 
might ry, oh! Hinton is Heintfin (High-tfm), but it would 
behove him to see how far this name would suit Hinton Martel, 
Hinton Amper (Hants), Hinton Parva (Wilts), and Hinton 
St. George (Somerset). If they are not Hedntines we must 
rr 
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give up Hedintin as the name of either of them. Again, we 
ay sometimes get some light on the history of places from a 
referential name, as Newton, Newtiin, which implies an old 
tin (eildtin). Sturminster is the old tin to Newton, at Stur- 
minster Newton; but where is the eildtin to Buckland 
Newton? I think it is Eal’tin, Alton Pancras, the next 


arish. 
PAGorwell is a deceptive name, as it may be the Saxon-English 
Gorell, the muddy spring-head, or the British Gor-well, the 


high view. 

er nold that Ford, in meny names of places in Dorset, is a 
British not an English word (Cornoak, fford), and that it 
‘means, does in Welsh, a road, though we have rather 
confined it to a road through a stream. I do not think, how- 
ever, that it could ever have meant water or a stream. In 
Welsh we hear—A ydyw y ffordd yn ddé?”—Is the road 
good ? and we have in it very any Bee marked by the 
word, ford—Sherford, Canford, Organford, Sandford, Milford, 
Longford, Thornford, Redford, Bradford, Heniford, Harford, 
Poford, Fittleford, Ockford, Enford, Hanford, Blandford, Win- 
ford, Muckleford, Bradford, Wrackleford, Stafford, Stinsford, 
‘Woodsford, Pipsford (Corscombe), Filford, Watford (Nether- 
bury), Stokeford, Durnford. Now this word ford was not on 
cour forefathers’ lips till they came to Britain; I cannot find it 
in any Holstein or Friesic writings or word-books, nor in the 
names of places in the old land of the ‘Saxon-English ; and 
therefore hold that it is the British fordd or ford, a way, and 
that a British road went over our streams at every so-called 
ford ; and with this faith we may make some more discoveries 
of British abodes and intercourse. Many of our deep-sunk 
old roads, pack-saddle ways and lanes, were, I think, the 
British roads, though, at the making of the turnpikes, some 
of them, wholly, or in lengths, were abandoned for so-thought 
‘better lines. ‘These roads were made by and not for travel- 
Jing, and on some slopes of rather soft soil were worn and 
washed out into hollows of a depth that bespeaks ages upon 
ages of use. Interesting portions of such road may be seen 
at Burton, half-a-mile from Dorchester, on the west side of the 
sabre tarmpike, also wy the west end of Poundbury and 
tl lock next to it. jece appears at Came Rectory, 
and may be traced through the corner of Came Park to Cook’s 
Hollow, in Whitcombe, and so to Littlemayne. ‘Theie is a 
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remarkable road-hollow coming westward out of Wareham, 
and another near Langton, in Purbeck. I know of one that 
is yet a halter-road, hedged in, near Sturminster Newton, and 
if the hedges were cleared away it, would show itself as a di 

hollow, but I do not feel that it has been worn an ‘ch 


deeper in my tine 

‘ome of the ford-names seem to be wholly British, as Can- 
ford, the White-road ; and I am not sure that Organ.ford is 
not Organ-ffordd, the White-sided road, as can becomes gan 
in composition, and so orcan becomes organ. Blandford, 
Blaenford, the front of the ford. Dibberford is plain British, 
for a saddle-rond, or pack-saddle-rond ; Dibber being Welsh 
and Cornoak for a saddle. 

Some part, if not the whole, of the still well-timbered and 
formerly fally-yooded vale of Blackmore was called, by the 
Saxon-English, Selwood or Silwood, Selwudu, which means the 
continuous on-reaching, or, as Asser says, the great wood, in 
British coed-mawr, or, as he writes it, coit-mawr, as Silchester, 
Selecaster, may mean the great ceaster ; and Wthelward says 
that the bishopric of Sherborne was the province which was 
then called Selwoodshire. 

‘The element sel or sid is found possibly in the Dorset name 
of the Zouseleek, which is silgreon—continuously green. 

‘The only name-traces of Sedvood are now, Frome Selwood, 
on the west, and Pen Zellwood on the north, 

‘The element Borne, Journe, or Burn, of many Dorset place- 
names, means primarily a waterspring, or spring-head ; and 
then a brook rising from a spring-head. A collection of 
poems by Gtoth, the Holstein poe, is called the “ Quickborn,”” 
That is, the Fresh spring. Among our Zornes are, Winter- 
bate “Wimboure; Craubore, the Cranebrook  Chisel- 
bourne, the Pebble, or Gravel brook ; Oborne, &. 

"Brno, which is an element in Dorset names, means a place 
or abode, In Alfred’s Laws of Sanctuary, it is said, that if 
the people want their church, to which a man may have fled, 
they’ shall Keep him in mother place, “on othram aerne,” 
One aernes aro Arne, Ewerne, Mintern, and Pimpern; in 
Wilts is Potterne, and in Somerset, Crewkerne. 

Knowl, Knoll, is another element of some of ow place: 
names, and means a knob-like, or head-like, hill, as in Knowle, 
Chetnole, Hincknowle, Pancknowle, etc. 

Wyke, wiek, is a bend or bight, as in a shore, or river, or 
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among hills, We have several wykes and some wicks, as 
Swanwick, Shapwick, Butterwick, Witchhampton, 

Comé, in place-names, is the British cum, a hollow, and a 
word not brought by the English from Holstein and Sleswick, 
where they had few hollows, and I think no places marked 
by the name cond; some of our comb-names seem to be 
wholly British, as Liscomb (Milton Abbas); Llusowm, Bil- 
berry-hollow ; Melcombe (Moelewm), Barehill-bottom ; Cors~ 
combe, Bog-hollow or Moor-hollow ; Chileombe (Cilewm)— 
comer or recess bottom. 

“Mel, as an element of names in Dorset, is, I believe, the 
British moel, Cornoak moal, and means a bald or bare hill—a 
hill that was bald or bare in British times, though now it may 
be wooded by a plantation. Some instances of it are Melbury, 
near Shaftesbury, Melbury Bubb,and Bubb Down is mostlikely 
the mel, for bubb in English is around bunch—as in the words 
éar-bob, bubbies, bubble. Melcombe Bingham, where, though. 
the Binghams are of long standing, Melewm is older than the 
Binghams. Fontmell is village under Melbury, and is most 
likely the Cornoak an Funt, or Funten an mel, in Welsh y 
flynnon y moel—the spring or brook of the Mel, or bare hill; 
and Arishmel is a spot by a moel, and very small stream, It 
may be the Comonk an moal ar esk; in ‘Welsh, y moel ex 3yg, 
ar ish mel, 

Dorset shows many of the British earthworks, caerau, or 
burys, as we have called them. Hutchins supposes some 
British caerfu to have been Roman castra, though the Roman 
camp is pretty clearly off-marked from the British by a dif- 
ference of form. ‘he Roman castra, as is shown by Polybius 
on Roman castrametation, and by known Roman camps, 
were of straight lines and angles ; whereas the British caer 
mostly followed the line of the hill-brow; and there is a 
British element in some of our names of earthworks: as Ban- 
bury Blackmore), Ban, high, a prominence; Cadbury, from 
cadw, to keep, and cad, a battle. We need not believe that 
the dykes of Britain were cast up only as ramparts against the 
inroads of foes of another kindred. A law of Hoel Dda 
shows that Offa’s dyke was taken as an understood boundary 

¥of jurisdiction for the sake of peace. It ordains that if out- 
comers of another kindred shall have gone from their lords 
before they shall have become owners, they shall leave half of 
their goods. If they shall have been born on the island, as 
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Englishmen, they sl not sty within Oth’ dyke en shall 
‘go back under English law. “If they should have been born 
over sea, they were not to stay after they had met with 
a ship and a fair wind for their own land, and not to 
go into England to breed quarrels between the two govern- 
ments. Ms 

Cor is an clement of some place-names in the west, and I 
take it for the British c6r, a circle, or ring. A cbr, or ring, as 
an earthwork, differs from a caer or bury, both as it was a 
ring, and as’ it was for gatherings in pence ; whereas the 
caer or ender, from cadw, to keep or hold, to fight, is 
a stronghold.’ ‘There is a Corton near Hinton Martel, 
and I think, with a circle or cbr; Corton Denham, 
near Pointington, has a cdr; Corhampton, Hants; Corton, 
Wilts; Corton, Suffolk, may be so called from British 
ings. The cdr, ring, answers to the “round” in Cornwall, 
where, in the time of the Cornoak speech, were performed 
tho “chware merel,” or holy plays, of some of which we 
have still copies, On Hamdon Hill, in Somerset, there is a 
small cr within the caor; it is called the Fxying-pan, from 
its shape. 

I hardly know the difference as to use between the 
cbr and the camp, also a British xing, ‘The camp (circle), 

ame, or campfa, might have been for such gather. 

ings ‘as manly games (gwrolgampau), and the cdr for 
law meetings, or courts, or bardic teachings ; though the 
sitting-place of the bard was mostly called the Gwydava, 
place of appearance, and his mound or bench the crug y 
gorsedd. 

We have in Dorset, as have other counties, streams with 
British names, We do not own an Avon, which means a 
river, but we have a Way (Wi, Gwy, water), and on it 
Upway, and Weymouth; the Lyddau, Liydan, broad ; the 
Altnn’ Allen, Alaw? ‘watetily? “Cawndle, Cawndel, means 
just what it’is, a reed.grass or sedge channel. We have 
some hill-names, which are British words for sundry kinds 
of hill forms—Creech, Crug, Cruk; Bryn, Bran, a height;— 
Pon, a head or head-like hill, as Pen Zellwood, Somerset, 
Pen’ Domer, Pen, Yeovil; Pono, a hillock, tump, cone, as 
Puncknowle, which is a double name, British and English, as 
the Pone is the knoll; out, Toot, I think is a peak, as in 
Nettlecombe Tout, Cleve Toot, Somerset. 
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Saxon-English names—Bere is the name of several places 
in Dorset, and a Bere is a bunching up or bedding wy 
together, as in the meaning of our word bed, a bed or bund 
of something to lie on, whence bier; ora bere or bed of 
withies, brambles, or underwood, and thence Beer Hacket, Bere 
Regis, Tod-ber(e), or Fox-copse, and Bag-ber(e). Stoke, or 
Stock, I think means a rising or up-sloping of the ground, and 
my purpose in giving this opinion is that others may either 
onli or refute it from their own knowledge of places with 
that name, It is true of Stoke-Wake in Dorset, Stoke-under- 
Hamdon in Somerset, and East-Stoke, between Dorchester 
and Wareham. Is it’also true of Stoke Abbas, Stock-Gay- 
lard, Burstock (Beaminster), Burton Bradstock, Cattistock, or 
Chardstock? Chesel, ceosel, Saxon-English ; German, kiesel, 
is a flint or pebble, whence Chesilborne, Chesil Beach, 
and also a carpenter's chisel, a name brought down possibly 
from the stone-age of our Teutonic tribe, when a chisel was 
a chesil. Flint, from flein, the old English for an arrovy, is the 
arrow-stone, 

I think it may be worth while to state a fact or two of the 
very common ending of place-names in Wessex, ton, tan, A 
tin was an inclostre, or inclosed farmstead of ‘the early 
English Jandholder, and now to tine ground means, in 
Dorset, to infenee it. Whero an # comes before the tin or 
ton it affords fair ground for taking the former part of the 
name as that of an old landholder ; as Herringston, the furm- 
stead of the Horings. Some of our Dorset names show 
something of the settlements of the Saxon-English kindreds, 
tines they afford namos that axe known or credible a8 Stxon- 
English, ot such as are etl known in rieland, and given 
as Friesio names in Oatzen’s Friesio Glossy, such as the 
following — 
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The Fordings of Fordington were, I think, so called as the 
people of the ford. 

We have other traces of Saxon-English landowners; such 
ao 


Sxon Name, Prov Nano, 
Ear. ee To Armawell. 


= as 
= ioe 
a a 
=o A 
— 





Samp, oe Rema, Banat i 

Worth, or Weorth, is a place-name which has been said 
to mean land, farm, abode, way. ‘Tacitus says that a tribe 
of Frieses, the Cauci, Kauki, living in the low lands, dwelt 
on high patches of ground, tumuli, the Triesic name of which 
is, I believe, Zauchen, though in the wordstore to the poems 
of Groth, the Holstein poet, Worth is given as the name, in 
Ditmarsh, of the upcast’ hillock on which the houses’ or 
villages have been built; whence the names of Holstein 
vilages—Ammersvorth, Busenworth, Trennenworth, Daren 
worth; and it would be worth while to enquire whether the 
high ground has given names to our places—Bloxworth, 
Lulworth, Bingham’s Worth, ‘Turnworth, Camesworth near 
Beaminster, Emsworth, and Hamworthy. Huish is a name 
of many places in Dorset and other ‘counties of Wessex. 
Huish Hiiseo means a houschold—abode of a household. 
Jn a poem in the old continental Saxon we read of Jacob 
going into Egypt:— 


“Tho giw6t im oo mid is hiwisca.”” 
‘Then went ho with his household. 


Ido not think that Portland is so called as the haven-land, 
or land with a port of our meaning. The port of Portland 
is, I believe (y Porth), with the meaning of ferry, the fery- 
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land—(Tir y porth). But who are the Portlanders? Were 
they English or Northmen who settled on the island before 
the English settlements had as yot fully spread down through 
Dorset? ‘They call a child of a Portland woman mated to a 
mainlander, and I believe a mainlander also, a Kimberling, and 
have been unwilling to give their daughters to the Dorset 
foreigners: a token of a difference of race, But what means 
Kimberling? Ling is an offspring or descendant, and tinder 
may be Cymru, British. 

he old customs of the Portlanders should be up-gathered 
and recorded. They have had the usage of gavel-kind, but 
we hardly know whether it is of British or English origin. 
The Portlanders in a corps of riflemen differ clearly from 
others of Dorset, when all of them are seen together. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BISIORY OF MEDIAVAL WEAPONS 
‘AND WARLIKE APPLIANCES IN EUROPE, 


By JOHN HEWITT, 


‘TILTING LANCES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


"Tue tilting-lance-head here figured is from an original 
example preserved in the Royal Artillery Museum at 
Woolwich. It is of a kind seen in the “Triumph” of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and, no doubt, of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. Among the representations given in the 
curious work above mentioned are several kinds of tilting 
spears ; those of the form here presented being appropriated 
to the “Course appellée Bund” and the “Course au 
Dourrelet.” ‘They are most distinctly made out in the fine 
large woodcuts of Hans Burgkmaier. The champion armed 
for the Bund has a frame fixed in front of his salade, to 
which is attached a sort of shield or grand’-garde, and 
over that a drapery ; which, says the text (dictated by the 
‘emperor himself), Was sent flying when the opponent’s lance 
made a successfal thrust,—* Comme elle n’étoit que Iégere- 
ment attachée, elle sautoit en Tair quand l'atteinte étoit 
bonne.” The knight armed for the “Course au bourrelet” 
has no salade or other head-defence proper, but the fixed 
shield or grand’-garde is carried as high as the temples, and 
at the level of the eyes are horizontal clefts for vision. The 
Maximilian knight, who figures in the Course a la Bund, 
has his lance furnished with the kind of vamplate named by 
the Germans “ Giirbeisen,” of which good examples exist in 
the Tower, Nos. %, zs, and 7, and in the Rotunda Museum, 
No, $$. He has also the great iron queue, fixed to the 
right side of his body-armour, The Woolwich lance-head 
is of stecl, measuring 8$ in. in length and 2} in, at the 
opening of the socket. 

For comparison, a few Iance-heads of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are added, of the two kinds, for the Scharfrennen, or 
course with pointed spear, and the joust with blunt lane. 
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‘The sharp spears, Nos. 1 and 2, are from the “Triumph” of 
the Emperor Maximilian. No. 1 is described as a “lance 
de cavalier, sans rouelle.” No. 2 is from the figure ofa 
knight armed for the “Course & la potle,” an exercise in 
which the champion contended without any head-defence. 
© Aussi avoit-on la eoustume de placer tousjours un_cercueil 
dans la carriere, avant que les champions entreprissent la 
course.” No, 3 is from an original in the Dresden Museum, 
figured by Hefner in the third part of his “ Trachten,” pl. 75. 
‘The champions in this case carried grand’-gardes of wood, 
and rode on flat eaddles, so that the victory was obtained by 
the strongest jouster pushing his adversary ignominiously 
over his horse’s haunches. No. 4 is of the same period 
(carly sixteenth century), from an original example in the 
‘Dresden Museum, engraved by Hefner, pl. 99, part iti, 
No, 5 is from the Tourney-Book of Duke William IV. of 
Bavaria (Hefner, part iii pl. 89). 

Of the coronels for the jousting lance we give five exam- 
ples, No 6 is from the Tournament Roll of Henry VIIL, 
preserved in the Heralds’ College, a most curious monument 
of the royal and knightly pastimes of this period. No. 7 is 
seen in many examples—as in Scblichtegroll’s Bavarian 
‘Tourney-Book, in Kuchler’s Pageant, and in Hefner, from a 
specimen in the Dresden Collection (part iii. pl. 99). No. 8 
is from Grose’s Ancient Armour, pl. 31. No. 9 is from 
Maximilian’s Triumph, “La joute allemande.” Similar tri- 
dental heads are employed for the “ Joute italienne ” and the 
«Joute 4 la haute barde.” No. 10 represents an original 
spear-head in the Dresden Museum, given by Hefner, pl. 99, 
part iii. ‘The very curious example, fig. 11, is from one of 
‘the hastiludes in the edition of Jost Amman of 1599 (Kunst 
und Lehrbiichlein). The champion who employs it has 
fixed the hook at the junction of the body-armour and 
helmet of his antagonist; and, from the ground being 
‘strewn with broken lances and with swords, it would seem 
that this implement was used as a last resource —the ultima 
ratio militum. The duello in question appears on woodcut 
No. 248, one of those not found in the edition of 1578. 
‘Students familiar with manuscript illuminations will remem- 
ber that it is commonly at the junction of the headpiece 
and body-armour that the vietorious knight is represented 
as piercing his antagonist. The so-called burgonet, with 
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its overlapping collar, was contrived to rectify this deficieney 
in the knightly equipment. 


Mig 1L—ocka Yann rom a widest by Jost Amin 

Somewhat similar hooked weapons were used in actual 
warfare in the fourteenth century, as we learn from Froissart. 
In 1340, at the siege of Mortaigne, the Sire de Beaujeu, on 
the side of the defenders, “tenoit.un glaive roide et fort, & 
un long fer bien acéré ; et dessous ce fer avoit un havet 
aigu et prenant, si que, quand il avoit lancé et il pouvoit 
sacher en fichant le havet en plates ou en haubergeon dont 
on étoit armé, il convenoit que on s’en venist ou que on fit 
renversé en l'eau. Par cette maniere en attrape-t-il et 
noya ce jour plus @une douzaine.” (Vol. i. p. 118, ed. 
Buchon.) Representations of the lance with coronel of this 
century (the fourteenth), will be found in Roy. MS. 14E. IIT, 
Ashmolean MS. 764, Strutt’s Sports, Skelton’s Illustrations 
of the Goodrich Court Collection, vol. i, pl. 11, and Journal 
of the Archeological Association, vol. iv. p. 272. 

The Woolwich example is of the utmost rarity. ‘There is 
no similar specimen in the Tower collection, and it does not 
appear in the most recent catalogue of the Artillery Museum 
of Paris. 





NOTE ON THE ORIGIS AND USE OF THE CORONEL, 

It has been noticed by Mr. Hewitt, in his valuable treatise on “Ancient 
Armour and Weapons in Europe,” vo. ii. p. 242, that, by an Ordinance of 
the thirteenth century, the spear-head for the hastilade was required to be 
Dlunted (Froissart, t.'1t, 16). As this regulation, howerer, was some~ 
i it was ordered, in the fourteenth century, that the head 
should be made in the form of  coronel, the points of which might have 
auffcient hold on the knight’s armour to thrust him from his saddle, while 
the fashion of the instrament prevented it from inflicting any dangerous 
‘wound. 

Te is obvious that this substitute for a sharp point received its name, as 
‘Sir Samuel Meyrick observed, from its resemblance toa little crown ; it is 
also sometimes called a “‘cronet,” a diminutive doubtless identical with 
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‘corguet, as wo now use that word, In the Romance of Richard Caour de 
Lion, supposed to have been written about the timo of Bdward LIL, it is 
elated thet the lion-hearted king ran a course at marble image set up 
Jn the city of Gatrys. A powerful shaft of trusty tree was prepared, 
stoutly strengthened with steel and iron :— 








vole p, 248, 


He smote the statue in the face 5 the head and body fell asunder, erushing 
ravens in the fall. In another passage we read that Richard bore a 
ft. ia longth and 21 iu, in ciroumference ; with this formidable 

nn at a koight and struck * his gorgetto with bis cornell,” so 
Sk was broken ; horse and vider fll, and dyed bothe in that 















that his 
ounde.”” ([bid., v. 297.) No earlier mention of the coronel appears to 
Dave been cited ; in the following century, wo find it amongst the ordinary 
requisites of tho joust. In the Ordinances for ‘all manner of justos of 





penco royall,” made, by order of the king in 1466, by the Earl of Wor- 
Constable of England, it svas enactod that who so meteth two 
tymes eoronoll to coronoll shall havo the price.”” (Meyriok, Crit. Enqu., 
pp. 147, 148, 2nd edit.) In 0 Justus of 
f. Baw. TV., wo find “yj. varapl 
and xl. sperys” allowed to each j 
vol, xvi. p, 292, from Sir John Paston's 
‘Agaity, in the Ordinance To erie a Justus of Pe 
‘Journal (tol, iv. p- 231) from the MS, collection of 1a 
Molton Constable, Norfolk, it appears that officers of arms wore appointed 
to rogulato the measure of *sporis garnyst, that ys, comalle, wamplate, 
fand geapors, allo of « ayso,"” that the combatants slid joust with 

Hall, in his Chronicle of the reign of 
describing sumptuous preparations for foats of arms 
‘and the harlequin hues chosen by the bands of joustors 
hhad the spere, the barre, the cronet al yelowe, and 
diverse colours.” Willian Horman, in his quaint sentences entitled 
% Valgaria, Puerorue,”” 1519, uses the some term a follo ‘When 
mon justo for pleasure and honour, as in turnaments, they have not sharpe 
aperre heeydis but blunt eronettis (contoe prpilatos).” 

‘Taa former volume of this Journal (vol. ¥.p. 227) a singular relic, brought 
‘under ou notice by the lato Lord Braybrooke, has been figured ; itis pre- 
terved in the Muscum formed by him at Audley End. This object, a 
serrated ring of iron, about 4} in. in diameter, may possibly, as bas been 
uggested, have been'n coronel ; it was found ‘on the site of Hil 
Castle, Cambridgeshire, with part of a helmet, a epur, and a spear-head. 
‘The objection has been made that this ring seems of somewhat large 
jensions to have been used as a coronel ; the numerous points, moreover, 
‘are not in accordance with the customary fashion of that object, which is 
‘usually represented with three or four points only ; it must, however, be 
considered that the tlting-shaft was often very unwieldy. At the nuptials 
of Louis XIL with the Pr ‘Mary, in 1614, Sir John Peche ran a 
course with a spear de ‘as measuring 12 inches in compass. The 
‘number of points in the coronel may doubtless have varied with the dimensions 
‘of'the shaft to which it was affixed, AW. 
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NOTICE OF VESTIGES NEAR ST, ALBANS, SUPPOSED TO INDICATE 
‘THE SITE OF THE BRITISH TOWN OF CASSIVELAUNUS. 


Communtate, though Mr, TAMES YATES, F.RS, by Mr, SAMUEL SHARP, 


‘Tax object of the following brief notice is to bring before 
the Archwological Institute my endeavours to trace the 
boundary of the British town of Cassivelaunus, within which 
St, Albans now stands, adjacent to the Roman’ Verulam. 

















of th British aud Roman Towns of Yorulam, From the Onlaance Susver. 
rei "Sal ou aah to mil 


I was led to the inquiry by coming on the “Beech 
Bottom” in that neighbourhood—a very remarkable ditch, 
about a mile long, which may be compared to a deop rail 
‘way cutting, with the earth thrown up sometimes on. both 
sides, though chiefly southwards, or towards the town of St. 
‘Albans, Its depth may vary from twenty to thitty fet, 
Its banks are ‘covered with woods. It is so obviously an. 
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ancient military work that I was naturally led to search for 
traces of its continuation, with a view to learn what space it 
inclosed, and the conclusion that I came to was, that the 
fortified area was about two miles and a quarter long, and a 
mile and threo quarters broad, inclosing the town of St. 
“Albans. ‘Its breadth is measured on the high road from 
London to Dunstable, and its length, at right. angles to that 
road, by a line from the river, through the Abbey Church, 
towards the town of Sandridge. 

Cesar, in his Commentaries on the Gallie War, describes 
the city of Cassivelaunus as fortified by woods and marshes, 
and then holding a large number of men and cattle, that had 
come together there as a place of safety. And, to explain 
what. British town was, to his Roman readers, who might 
expect to hear of buildings, or at least of dwellings of some 
ind, he obsorves, that when the Britons have fortified with 
Dank and ditch woods which wore otherwise nearly im- 

ble, 80 that they might take refuge there from an 
incursion of their enemies, they called the place a town, 
He adds that the town of Cassivelaunus was in this mauner 
oxcellently fortified, both by nature and art; and that when 
ho took the place, he found there a largo number of cattle. 
Crsar does not give a name to the town, but it was pro- 
bably called Verulam, the name given by the Romans to 
their fortified camp in the neighbourhood. ‘Tho name of 
the tribe, the Oassit, and that of their leader, Cassivelaunus, 
may yet be traced in Cassiobury, the name of the hundred 
in which St. Albans stands. 

With this description given to us by Ocesar, we neod not 
bo surprised at finding the British fortified area inclosin, 
the town of St. Albans, the neighbouring common an 
numerous farms on three sides, being about twelve times 
the size of the well-walled Roman camp on the other side 
of the river? Except, at the “Beech Bottom” already 
described, the British ditch has very much been filled up, 
and its space reclaimed for the purposes of agriculture ; and 
the yearly ploughing has given it an appearance of a natural 
depression in the ground, But here and there wo find 


2 Bell Gal, Ib. v, 6.x. quaties in the Votusta Monuments, vo. f 
2 Aiplan of the Roman city “Verola- pl. 8, where many vestiges aro shown 
uth? taken by Stokeley in 1721, has that lave subsoquently disappeared, 
‘engraved By the Sotity of Anti- : 
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traces of art sufficiently clear to enable us to follow the line 
of work on the map, From the west end of “Beech 
Bottom,” it meets the river Ver, opposite to St. Michael’s 
Church : this is its north-west limit. Its south-eastern side 
begins at Sopwell Mills, on the same river, passing by Camp 
House, It then turns to the north, crosses the Hatfield 
Road, and joins the northern end of “Beech Bottom” at the 
Sandridge Road. But this last portion was that which, from 
want of foot-paths, I was least able to trace with satisfaction, 
‘The fields on the side of the river Ver have evidently once 
been under water, as described by Oxsar, and would be so 
again if the channel of the river were neglected ; but they 
were probably, by the help of art, covered with a greater 
dopth of water than would naturally rest there : and the 
places where the river now falls, and is used to turn mills, 
are probably the spots where the British threw thoir banks 
across it, to deepen the marshes and strengthen their town, 

Of the succession of ponds which we are thus making by 
conjecture, the upper one was long kept - by the Abbots 
of St. Albans, for the sake of the fish, But the town, on 
this side, was not fortified by its marshes only, ‘The steep 
fall in the ground tells us that there was once a bank raised 
between the town and the river. 

The accompanying map, copied from the Ordnance 
Survey, will best explain what has been said above. And, 
if it be granted that we have here correctly traced the 
‘boundaries of the town of Cassivelaunus, it will follow, that 
no work of the hand of man in the British Isles can boast of 

eater antiquity than the ditch called the “Beech Bottom.” 
feis the only one that can be shown to havo been made 
pefore Cwsar landed on our shores. After the place had 
been conquered by the Romans it can never havo been 
worth while even to keep the entrenchment in repair. 





ON THR PORTRAITS OF EDWARD PRINCE OF WALES (APTER- 
‘AWARDS EDWARD Y.) AND HIS SISTERS IN THE EAST WIN- 
DOW OF LITTLE MALVERN CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Dy BDMUND OLDYIELD, 7.8.4, Vllow of Worcester Clogs, Oxford. 


Faw oxhibitions have lately taken place of greater archioo- 
Jogical and artistic interest than that which, by the kindness 
of Mrs. Charles Winston, the Institute was enabled to open to 
the public in March and April, 1865. ‘The series of fac-simile 
drawings from windows of the mediwval and cinquecentist 
periods, traced and coloured by the lamented author of 
“Hints on Glass-Painting” with a fidelity and skill ravely, if 
over, equalled, formed collectively an illustrated synopsis of 
the history of an Art which no one in this country, it may 
safely bo aserod, had over studied more deeply or in a 
healthier critical spirit, ‘The Council of the Arundel Society, 
sympatising with the desire to render such a collection 
ayailable for general instruction, placed gratuitously at the 
disposal of the Insitute suficient space in tho apartments 
of that Society for tho display of the most important and 
typical specimens of the drawings, arranged in tho chrono- 
logical sequence of the original windows. A learned and 
eloquent lecture, delivered by Mr. 'T. Gambier Parry on the 
31st of March, and afterwards published in tho “Ecolesio~ 
logist” (No, cixvut.), showed the value of the materials which 
‘Mr. Winston's labours had collected, as illustrations of Art. 
‘The archeologist, however, might have found in the subjects 
represonted in the windows as much of curiosity and interest 
as the technical execution of the windows themselves pro- 
sented to the artistic student. Christian hagiology, heraldry, 
medieval paleography, the progressive phases of costume, 
armour, architecture, and mechanical invention, were alike 
illustrated in the designs of those fragile, yet, if rightly pro- 
tected, most durable monuments, which our ancestors erected 
not merely for the gratification of the eye, but for histori- 
eal and religious teaching. I now propose to offer a fow 
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observations on two drawings in Mr. Winston’s collection 
(shown on a reduced seale in the annexed woodcuts), which 
were made from the remains of a mutilated window in the 
church of Little Malvern, Worcestershire, and exactly repre~ 
sent the original in dimension, colour, texture, and-actual 
condition,* 

‘The neglected and half-ruined building to which this 
interesting monument belongs was toners the church of 
a small Priory or House of Benedictines, planted in the 
picturesque hillside which looks eastward over the rich vale 
of the Severn, and lies just below the ancient_encampment 
crowning the height now known as the “ Herefordshire 
Beacon.”* The House itself was, like the older and larger 
Priory at Great Malvern, an offshoot of the Benedictine 
establishment at Worcester, having been founded a.p, 1171 
by Brothers Jocelin and Edred, to extend religion and 
civilization to the wilds of Malvern Chase.’ In the lapso of 
threo hundred years, however, the church and residences of the 
monks had fallen into decay ; and from documents yet extant 
it appears that the discipline of the brotherhood was little 
less dilapidated. In 1476, John Alcock, a man of ability, 
learning, and character, was translated to the Bishopric of 
‘Woreester, which he occupied till 1486, when he was pro- 
moted to another see. During his episcopate at Worcester 
he rebuilt the church of Little Malvern, dedicating it anew 
to St. Mary, St. Giles, and St. John the Evangelist. ‘The 


4 Tein with rogret that Teall attontion Even, without that authority, tho 

inted Cataloguo of Me, slightoxt “rolction might. ave abown, 
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year in which this work was completed does not appear to 
be exactly recorded ; but évidence exists, from which it 
may with tolerable confidence be inferred, and whiclr, as the 
daio is of importance in determining some of the persons 
represented in the window, may be briefly investigated. 

‘In the Appendix to tho notice of Little Malvern, contained 
in Dr. Nash’s “Colloctions for the History of Worcester- 
shire,” various original documents aro published, taken from 
the registers of the episcopal seo, and illustrating the history 
of the Priory. Amongst these is an instrument* from 
Aleock’s Register (fol. 69, a), recording the resignation of 
the Prior’ office by John Wyttosham on the 19th July, 1480, 
and the removal for divers rnisdemeanours, two days after, of 
the four brethren, John Myldenham, George Malverne, John 
Ledbury, and Walter Gloucestre, who were consigned to the 
charge of the Abbot of Gloucester, head of their order, for 
discipline and reformation. Afterwards follows a letter from 
the Bishop to Brother Henry Morton of Tewkesbury,® dated 
11th September, 1480, which recites the vacancy of the 
Priorate by tho resignation of Weyttesham, the incompeteney 
of the monks by reason of their irregularities to elect a suc 
cessor,® and the consequent lapse of the nomination to himself? 
and then proceeds to appoint Morton to the vacant office, In 
this letter Alcock describes himself as “fundator et patronus 
Domus sive Prioratus Sancti Bgidii Minoris Malverno ordinis 
Sancti Benedicti nostre Wigorn. dioceseos,” and nominates 
Morton “auctoritate nostra ordinaria ac jure fundacionis et 
patronatus ejusdem.” As, thon, the title “ fundator” does not 
occur in any of the charters or instruments of preceding 
Bishops of Woreester which are published in Nash's Ap- 
pendix, it might possibly be interpreted as referring to the 
rebuilding of the church hy Alcock, and hence be thought 
to prove that event anterior to 11th September, 1480. 
But this construction is not tenable. ‘The title used is not 
“fandator Boclesim,” but ‘fundator Domus sive Prioratus ;” 
and the tutelage named is not that of the three saints to 
whom the church was dedicated by Alcock, but simply that 
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of St. Giles, the patron saint of the ancient Priory. More- 
over, the same right of appointing the Prior, which is here 
claimed’ by Alcock, amongst other grounds, “jure funda- 
tionis,” had been equally, and without dispute, exercised by 
his episcopal predecessors for three centuiries previous, as 
appears from various documents published in this collection, 

‘e may therefore conclude that the title “fundator et 
patronus,” with the corresponding “jus fandationis et. patro- 
natus,” though not mentioned expressly in any known earlier 
deed, really belonged alike to all the Bishops of Worcester, 
as representatives of the parent establishment from which 
Little Malvern was originally founded, and of which it 
always continued a branch.® ‘In other words, no reference 
is therein intended to Alcock personally, and it is conse- 
quently in no way implied that the church had yet been 
rebuilt, 

But lot us look a little further. It will be found, from tho 
lotter just cited, that though Morton was thereby nominated 
Prior,” yet no successors were appointed to the four dis- 
charged monks. Tho explanation of this may not impro- 
bably be found in a later document in Nash’s collection, of 
much importance to the present question.” It is a letter 
in English from Alcock to the Prior and Brethren of Little 
Malvern, dated 22nd October, 1482, and contains the follow- 
ing passage :—' For as moche as now by his [God's] graco 
and merey I have bylded your Church, your placo of your 
logyng is sufficient repaired and as I suppose, a grete ‘part 
of the dett of the seyde place be content.” It then proceeds 
to order all the dismissed brethren, who “have byn this 
ii yeres yn worshippfull and holye places,” except “Dan” 
John Wyttesham, to return to their Priory, and there pursue 
such rules; and celebrate such masses, as thereby prescribed. 
Here, then, is the first positive limitation of a date before 
which the rebuilding of the church must have occurred. 
And that it occurred not long before may, in the first place, 
naturally be inferred from the word “now,” and is, I think, 
further ‘confirmed by tho mention of the repaits of the 
“Jogyng,” and the order to the monks to return. For these 

‘For the intimate relation maintained verne.” Rog. 1, Deo, ot Cap, fel. 9, b. 
Between Little Malvern and Worcester ot fle 40, 

Priori, *Hntitid “Litters aleeot. » Domizo 
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repairs would doubtless have been made during the absence, 
‘or, in modern academical phrase, the “ rustication,” of the 
four delinquent brethren, who appear, from a subsequent 
document in Alcock’s Register, dated 19th October, 1484, 
to have formed at that time, and therefore probably also in 
1480, the entire establishment at Little Malvern ; so that 
the house had been for a season altogether broken up. On 
theso grounds, therefore, the 19th July, 1480, and the 22nd 
October, 1482, may safely be assumed as the limits of the 
period within which the church was rebuilt. 

"At the east end of the chancel was erected a window of 
Perpendicular style, divided by mullions into six vertical 
lights, with four smaller lights of quatrefoil form in the 
tracery above. The whole was filled with painted glass, 
which, on a system common in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
‘vas arranged as a single composition, extending through all 
the openings of the window. Its treatment did not, indeed, 
exhibit that daring disregard of all external restraint which 
sometimes inspired the cinquecentist. glass-painter to ignore 
altogether the intrusion of stone-work into his design, and 
continue the arms and legs of his figures through solid 
mullions, as if they were as permeable as the living wall 
between Pyramus and Thisbe? In each vertical light at 
Little Malvern was depicted upon a blue or red background 
‘a distinct architectural eanopy, represented in white glass, 
‘with ornaments of yellow staining, and shadows of enamel. 
brown ; below which appeared, as it were in a niche, a 
figure or figures kuecling in prayer. By this arrangement 
the subject in cach light was at once complete in itself, and 
yet, by its correspondence with those of adjoining lights, 
contributed to a larger composition ;—an admirable principle 
of design, which secured grandeur of scale, and breadth of 
general effect, without sacrificing that subordination of the 
decorative to the structural art, which, in all combinations of 
sop dtd 118 oe 
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architecture with either sculpture or painting, is essential to 
truth, harmony, and repose. Unhappily, the glass which 
completed this symmetrical composition has fallen a sacrifice 
to the same long neglect which has caused the entire destruc- 
tion of the transepts, the two side-chapels, and the sacristy 
of the church, and reduced the greater part of the nave to 
an ivy-covered ruin? Of the two central and two outer 
panels of the window, all but a few fragments have perished; 
nor would it have been easy to identify the subject of the 
whole merely from the two panels which remain. Fortu- 
nately, however, a detailed description of the entire design, 
written whilst the glass was still perfect, has been preserved 
among the manuscripts of Thomas Habington of Hinlip, 
now in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
This industrious topographer, who was born about 4.D. 1560, 
having in early life engaged in a conspiracy for the rescue of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and afterwards been in some degree 
involved in the Gunpowder Plot, was pardoned by James I. on 
condition of never again quitting the county of Worcestershire, 
To the illustration of this extensive and not disagreeable prison 
he accordingly devoted the remainder of a life prolonged to 
the age of eighty-seven. His papers, transcribed by his 
son William, the poet and historian, and bequeathed by 
Bishop Lyttelton, in 1768, to the Society of Antiquaries, 
have been largely used by subsequent writers, not always 
with due acknowledgment. The description of the Litile 
Malvern window was first published by Stevens, in his 
Additions to Dugdale’s “Monasticon,”* but is there said to 
have been communicated by Mr. Canning of Foxcote, with- 
out any mention of Habington’s name. Dr, Nash in his 
History of the County,’ and the editors of the last edition of 
the “Monasticon,”® republish the description, with proper 
commemoration of the original author, but in a modernized, 
incomplete, and even incorrect form. The reader is there- 
fore here presented with Habington’s ipsissima verba? :— 

2 See aletteraddresed tothe Institute Lond, MS, No, oxlil. Of Dr, Prat- 
4m May, 1844, by the lato Rev. Thomas tinton's large collections forthe history 
Dean, Berpetial urate ofLittle Malvern, of that county, preserved ia the sass 
‘and published in the rst volume of this brary, vol. sid. For. this transcript 
Sara, p. 250, from Iabington's papers, and for the 
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«Jn the cast window of the Quyre, consystinge of syx 
lofty panes, theare is paynted, in the middest and worthiest, 
of them, Edward the fourthe in a robe of Ermynes, wearinge 
hys ryghtofull imperiall crowne, yet purchased anewe with 
divers blouddy Battelles ; and, in the next pane, his Queene 
with tho lyke diadem, beeinge theareto strangly advanced, 
tlioughe her lyfe dyd rather weare a thorny crowne of dis- 
contentmentes and extreeme afilictions. In the pane behind 
the kingo was hys ealdest sonne the Prynce, after Edward 
the fyfte, thoughe the Crowne hoveringe over hys heade 
neaver covered it; his surcoat was heere Azure, and hys 
robe Gules turned downe and lyned with Ermine, and on his 
heade a Princes Crowne : and in the last pano of that sydo 
his brother Richard Duke of Yorcke, his surcoate Gules and 
his robe Asure turned downe Ermine, and one roe to the 
foote of the same, havinge on hys heade a Dukes crowne ; 
‘but thease sons beeinge bothe murdered by theyre unna- 
turall unckell, thoughe losingo with theyre lyfes theyre 
earthly crownes, have, I hope, by theyre innocent, deathes 
gayned eternall crownes in heaven, In the pane behind 
the Quoeno was theyre caldest daughter the Lady Elizabeth 
ag the onely braunche from whom (after her brothers so cut 
of from the treo of lyfe) shoulde springe all the kinges of 
England and Scotland ; behind, her systers, of whom 
remaynethe as now no issue, In the last pane of all was 
John Alcocke, Bishop of Worcester, kneelinge as thease and 
prayinge for them all, In the highest closure of this win- 
dowe, beeinge devyded into foure panes, was, in the prin- 
cipall and myddest of them, Franco and England quarterly, 
and, over, an Imperiall crowne supported with towe Angels 
argent winged Or, and belowe with towe Lyons Or. In 
the next pane the Queenes Armes. consystinge of six 
peeces ;° 1, A lyon rampant, tho coullers faded ; 2. 
Quarterly Gules and Vert,’ on the Gules a Star’ Argent, 
on the Vert a floure de lyze Or ;? 8. Barry a lyon rampant, 
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the coullers faded ; 4 and 5, so broaken as not to be blase 
6. Argent, a Fesse and Quarter Gules, supported with . 
Angells as before, and over all a royall Diadem. Next 
pane behind the kinges Armes weare the Princes, beeingo 
Quarterly Fraunce and England supported with Angells 
and Lyons, like the Kinges ; on the sheild a Labell of three 
Argent, and over all on a Cap of Maintenance Argent 
turned up Ermine a Princes Crowne. In the pane behind 
the Queenes Armes, Argent, on a fesse, between three Cockes 
heades erazed Sables combes and bills Gules, a Bishops Miter 
Or ; the coate supported with Angells like the others, and 
over all a Bishops Miter? In the syxt and southe pane of 
this windowe, belowe, is Checkie Or and Azure. In the 
lowest skyrt of thys windowe is wrytten,—Orate pro anima 
Tobinis Alcock Upiseopt Wigomniensis, qui de nouo hano 
Ecclesiam Sanctorum Dei Genitricis et S! Egidii et S* 
Tohannis Euangelistw edificavit, quondam —Cancellarii 
Angliw et Presidentis Concilii Edouardi Regis Quarti 
primo Regni.” 

In this description let us first notice the subjects of the 
two vertical lights or “panes,” which have been, excepting 
a few slight mutilations, preserved entire ; afterwards, those 
of the four which have almost as completely perished. 

The second from the left represents the ill-fated Prince 
Edward, who, at the period here assigned for the erection of 
the window, was in his twelfth year, having been born on 
the 4th November, 1470. His face, as delineated in Mr. 
Winston’s drawing,* might be thought above that age; but 
his figure, when compared with the Lady (or, as we now say, 
the Princess) Elizabeth, who kneels beside a desk on 
the same level with himself, duly indicates his early youth ; 
for she, who was then sixteen or seventeen, appears about 
three or four inches taller than her brother. Upon the 
costume of the Prince one observation only is needed, 
arising from the woodcut being without colour ;—namely, 
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that the “gules robe” mentioned in the description is the 

_-outer mantle which falls behind ; the “azure” surcoat” is 
seen on the arm and chest, and again below near the knee. 
‘The crown to which Habington refors as “hovering over 
‘Edward's head, but never covering it,” would seem to be 
merely a pootic conception of the writer ; for the princely 
coronet duly covers the head of its owner, and the regal 
crown, with which Edward V., it is true, was never after- 
wards formally indued, could not have been introduced in 
a window executed in the lifetime of the Prince’s father. 

In the corresponding light, or second from the right, are 
still soen the kneeling figures of the four princesses, as 
described by Habington.® ‘Two only, Elizabeth and the 
second sister behind her, are so placed as to show their 
forms and robes, Each wears a blue boddice-shaped gown, 
disclosing underneath, in the figure of Blizabeth (and pro- 
ably also in her sister's, though the glass is there destroyed), 
a gold embroidered stomacher, whilst, above the gown is a 
mantle of crimson, bordered with ermine. ‘These garments 
resemble Princo Edward’s in colour, and were the reverse or 
counterchange of the Duke of York’s: like Edward's also, 
they are diapered throughout with flowers and foliage of no 
heraldic character. ‘The head-dress of all the young ladies 
is interesting, as illustrating a certain phase in medicval 
costume, which requires a few sentences of explanation. 

Tn the reign of Edward IV. two earlier and well-known 
modes of attiring the head, of which it is hard to say which 
was the less graceful or more inconvenient, still continued in 
use, though somewhat shorn of the exuberant proportions 
which had excited the wrath of preachers, and the ridicule 
of satirists, under the Lancastrian kings. One was the 
horned or heart-shaped tire, which became generally preva- 
lent in England under Henry V., probably through the 
influence of Katherine of Fran The other was the 
“steeple,” or “chimney,” which enclosed the hair within a 
conical cap or roll, sometimes three quarters of an ell in 
height, made of cloth, linen, or silk, and originally garnished 
with a long veil depending from its apex.’ About the 
period of Edward, the steeple was often furnished, in lieu of 
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the veil, with two kerchiefs or wings, which procured for it 
the popular name of a “buiterfly.” By an almost ironical 
caprice of fortune, this latter variety, which to our eyes 
appears the very symbol of medieval formalism, has, in a 
land of revolutions, survived institutions of far greater 
importance, and perhaps not inferior value ; for with little 
change in form or dimension the butterfly still airs his wings 
over the heads of the peasant-women of. ‘Normand . Towards 
the close of Edward’s reign, and in that of Richard IIL, 
another modification of the steeple type is sometimes found 
in the form of a caul of gold net or embroidered linen, 
closely wound round the hair, and shaping it into a short 
cylinder, which generally stands out almost horizontally 
behind, and is covered with a floating gauze veil. This 
appears to have been the head-attiro of Anne, Queen of 
Richard III. and some other ladies of the Nevill family, 
represented in the Warwick or Rowse Roll, preserved in the 
College of Arms.’ It is more clearly shown in the brass of 
Lady Say, in Broxbourn Church, Herts, dated 1473, and 
in another brass at Isclham, Cambridgeshire, representing 
Sir Thomas Peyton (who died in 1484) between his two 
wives, each attired in this fashion." 

Now the portrait of Princess Elizabeth in the Little 
Malvern window exhibits one of the latest representations 
of the horned tire which still remain. The head being seen 
nearly in profile, and the two hors brought close together, 
the type might not by itself bo recognised ; but the illumi- 
nations in manuscripts of the fifteenth century supply ample 
explanation of the arrangement intended. ‘The upper edge 
of the two horns, which in the glass is painted brown, and 
looks much like hair adorned with gold leaves and a jewelled 
brooch, is probably only a linen roll, for the same part is 
sometimes coloured in manuscripts blue, pink, or green, A 
head-dress seen from the same point of view as this, and 
identical in form, occurs in an illumination in the British 
Museum, attributed to the time of Henry VI? It is indeed 
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only a variety, in more modest proportions, of the stately 
tire represented in Montfaucon, as worn more than half a 
century earlier by Isabella of Bavaria, Queen of Charles VI. 
Of France.’ Of this princess it is related (the reader may 
‘pelieve it or not) that a door in the palace of Vincennes had 
to bo enlarged to allow her to pass through ; though it is 
uncertain whether the obstruction was caused by a horned 
or a chimney tire, as she appears with the latter in an 
illumination representing the celebrated and fatal masquo- 
rade of Charles VI, in a manuscript of Froissart of the 
fifteenth century. 

‘The head-dresses of the younger princesses in the window, 
of which the second only is fully preserved, must, I think, be 
Sinsiiered varieties. of tho type mentioned as the latest 
modification of the steeple. They differ from those of Lady 
Say and the two Ladies Peyton, in not standing out hori- 
zontally, but rising upwards, like truncated ‘ chimneys,” as 
‘well as in not being enveloped in the large floating veil. In 
lieu of this veil is seon, at the back of the second sister’s 
head, what night possibly be taken for a stream of golden 
hair escaping through the top of the structure. I know of 
no example, however, of hair brought through a cylinder or 
stoople-tire, though it was occasionally passed through 
another kind of tire, which consisted of a simple annular roll 
of cloth or other material, encircling the head, something 
ike an ancient Greek yirpa.' ‘The head-dress of this 
princess is more probably meant to be decorated with a 

cllow pendent kerchief, and may be compared to one pub- 
ished by Strutt, from @ manuscript in the British Musoum, 
though it is smaller in dimension and quieter in arrange- 
ment.é 

Of the four other vertical lights in the window, the two 
central contained the portraits of Edward IV. and his 
Queen, doubtless kneeling, like their children, beside desks. 
Of the King’s figure there are now no remains; of Eliza~ 
beth’s, only a few scattered and doubtful fragments.’ It is 
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to be observed that Habington, whose description derives 
‘a quaint and interesting freshness from the intermixture of 
moral reflections and personal sympathies with the dryer 
details of heraldry, is careful to speak of Edward’s “ryghte- 
full” crown ; and takes note of “ tho Lady Elizabeth as the 
onely braunche from whom should springe all the’ Kinges of 
England and Scotland.” So good an antiquary and genea- 
ogist was doubtless aware that the legitimate representation 
of Edward IIL. lay in the House of York, not in that of 
Lancaster ; and therefore even after the union of the Rosos 
by the marriage of Henry VIL, he points out that tho 
Queen, rather than her husband, was the true ancestor from 
whom both Tudors and Stuarts derived their crowns. 

‘The outer light on the left, which represented the Duke 
of York, has entirely perished. Of that on the right, how- 
cover, where the donor was himself introduced, somo remains 
are still preserved, which aro thus described in a memo- 
randum drawn up for ne by Mr. Albert Way, from obser- 
vations formerly made in the church : 

“here aro considerable portions of a figure vested in 
pontificals ; the chasuble is of violet colour, with a rich 
orfray ; the alb has likewise an elaborate ‘parwra; a crozior 
is seen borne on the left ; and in the right hand there is a 
book, and a chain to which is appended a singular padlock, 
the device, possibly, of Edward 1V., but the faloon usually 
found in combination with the favourite badge of the Houso 
of York, the fotterlock, is here wanting, ‘This mutilated 
figure, in such sumptuous costume, may have boon that of 
the Chancellor prelate, founder of the church, whose arms 
were subsequently taken as those of the Priory, and who 
may have been here represented as bearing the badge of his 
royal patron.” 

‘The glass in the small quatrefoil lights above has been 
more fortunate than most of that below ; for all. the achieve- 
ments, except the Queen's, remain as blazoned by Habing- 
ton. ‘The only point for note in this part of his description 
is the introduction of the “Imperial,” or double-arched, 
crown, which is also mentioned as worn both by the King 
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and Queen in the two lost portraits in the lower lights. 
Edward IV. is the first of our sovereigns on whose seal this 
crown occurs, though it is not found upon the coins of any 
King prior to Henry VII. In the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth ig a manuseript with a highly interesting illumina- 
tion, representing Earl Rivers, (the accomplished brother of 
the former Elizabeth Widville, now “strangely advanced ” 
to the throne,) and a person supposed to be Caxton the 
printer, presenting a book to the King and Queen in the 
midst of their court ; and in this illumination both Edward 
and Elizabeth wear imperial crowns.’ Richard III. has a 
similar crown in the Warwick Roll, as well as in another 
illuminated manuscript, also from the hand of John Rowse, 
of Guy’s Cliff, now in the Cottonian collection ;% and it 
was doubtless such a crown which the usurper carried into 
the field at Bosworth, and which was picked up by Lord 
Stanley, and placed on the head of Richmond. 

It is said in the notes to tho last edition of Dugdale’s 
“Monasticon,”' that no trace exists of the inscription at 
the foot of the window,—an incorrect assertion, as appears 
from the following note by Mr. Way :—“ Of the inscription 
at the foot of the window there remain in the first light 
the words ‘hance eccli’am suis ;’ in the second—  Wygo... 
hui’ Mon’ q’ de novo ;’ of the inscribed band in the third 
light no portion exists ; in the fourth may be read— Dei 

enit? Marie S'ci egidii et S’ci Joh’is evag...’ If these 
fragments are now in their original position, it is impossible 
to reconcile them with the inscription as copied by Habing- 
ton, and hardly possible, even if we reject Habington’s 
yersion, to explain how thane ecclesiam’ could have pre- 
coded ‘qui de novo.’ It is therefore more probable that 
the fragments have been accidentally misplaced ; and as 
there aro also two or three words remaining on the glass 
which are omitted by Habington, it must be concluded 
either that he could not exactly decypher the whole when 
in situ, or that his son did not fully and correctly transcribe 
his notes. It may perhaps, then, be allowed to’ submit the 
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following conjectural restoration and divisional arrange- 
ment of the inscription, printing in Italics the words 
actually remaining in the window which are omitted by 
Habington, and in brackets those which are here hypo- 
thetically suggested to complete the senso, The abbrevia- 
tions may be passed over, to avoid needless complexity. 
Tn the first light might have originally been—‘ Orate pro 
anima Johannis Alcock Episcopi;’ in the second— Wy- 
gorniensis, [ fundatoris] huyjus Monasterii, qui de novo ;” in 
the third—‘hane ecclesiam suis [swmptibus én honorem] Sani 
torum ;’ in the fourth—* Dei genitricis Mariw, Sancti Egic 
et Sancti Johannis Evangelist ;” in the fifth—'edificavit, 
quondam Cancellarii Anglie, et Presidentis ;’ and in the 
sixth—‘ Concilii Edouardi Regis Quarti, primo Regni’ In 
this restoration the least possible variation is made from 
Habington’s version ; but if flaws in his accuracy are once 
admitted (as cannot indeed be avoided), it may be further 
doubted, whether the words ‘pro animi’ should not rather 
have been rendered ‘pro bono statu,’ the phrase usually 
employed in referring to persons still living,”* 

"assing now from the glass-paintings to the persons repre~ 
sented in them, it may be asked who were the four 
princesses whose portraits are before us? The King and 
Queen had in all seven daughters,—Elizabeth, Mary, Cecily, 
Margaret, Anne, Katherine, and Bridget. Sufficient reason 
must therefore be found for the omission of three from 
the window. Now Margaret, who was born on the 19th 
of April, 1472, died on tho 11th of the following December, 
nearly ten years before the completion of the restored 
church; she was therefore of course not here portrayed. 
Mary, who by an unaccountable error is placed by Wil- 
liam Habington? Speed and Saddford’ (though not by 
Carte’) fifth in the list, appears from indisputable evi~ 
dence to have been the second, having been born in August, 
either 1466 or 1467.7. She died on the 23rd of May, 1482 ; 
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‘and as the church is not proved to have been finished till 
the 22nd of October in that year, and the glass-paintings 
svould probably be the latest work executed, we are justified 
jn conjecturing her to be excluded from the window, as no 
onger living. Of the remaining five sisters, who all survived 
their father, Bridget may most naturally be the one omitted, 
having been born only on the 10th of November, 1480. A 
writer of the last century, in describing a similar window, 
which will presently be noticed, representing also the family 
of Edward IV,, considers that Bridget was not there intro~ 
duced, because “she early became a nun at Dartford.”® A 
very insufficient reason ; for neither could the Princess in 
her second year have already taken the veil, nor, if she had, 
need this have deprived her of the honours of portraiture in 
a, family monument? We may better explain her absence 
in the window at Little Malvern simply on the ground of 
her tender age, which did not admit of her appearing with 
propriety amongst the kneeling group. 

Ihe subjects of our window-light are thus reduced to 
Blizabeth, Cecily, Anne, and Katherine. ‘The history of the 
fature Queen of Henry VII. is sufficiently familiar ;* and all 
that is known of her ‘sisters has been so fully and carefully 
related by Mrs. Everett Green in her “Lives of the Princesses 
of England,” as to need no repetition here. It only remains to 
distinguish, if possible, the several portraits. That of Bliza~ 
beth admits of no question ; for the others, we have no safer 
guide than apparent age. ‘It is true that one, Cecily, had 
the reputation of superiority in outward attractions ; for Sir 
‘Thomas More, in his history of the years 1483-4, written 
in 1518, distinguishes her, in his enumeration of Edward's 
daughters, by the words, “not so fortunate as fair.”* But 
to discriminate the degrées of beauty in the three younger 
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damsels depicted at Little Malvern, would demand the skill 
of the Shepherd of Mount Ida. A more diffident critic in 
such subjects may content himself with saying, that the 
oldest appears to be the one whose figure is seen kneelin; 
immediately behind Elizabeth, with the head-dress ond 
Kerchief already described. ‘This may therefore be assumed 
as Cecily, then'in her thirteenth year. ‘The next, Anne, who 
was in her seventh year, is probably the one whose head 
appoars further to the right, with an attire similar to Cecily’s, 
excopt that no kerchief is visible. The youngest, Katherine, 
who was at least three years old, and probably more, shows 
only her face, between her two eldest sisters.® 

‘At may, perhaps, be thought that the countenances of the 
two youngest princesses, like that of their brother, indicate 

ater age than accords with the chronology here laid 

own. But the true expression of youthfulness required a 
piston skill beyond the reach of the ancient glass-painter. 
in that graceful and interesting subject, common in the 
‘windows of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—* Saint 
‘Anne teaching the Blessed Virgin to read”—the features of 
Mary aro generally too womanly for her age. ‘Even in an 
artistic sphere of higher pretension, the fresco and distemper 
wainting of contemporary Italy, a similar defect often appears. 
Ford Lindsay, indeed, observes that “the delineation of 
childhood was one of the latest triumphs of Art,’* and Mr. 
Ruskin, in his notice of a youthful figure of the Virgin 
painted by Giotto, seems to assent to this opinion.® 

It is hardly necessary to point out the interest of a 
strictly contemporary portrait of the unfortunate Prince 
Edward. Two others only oxist, as far as I am aware, and 
of these one only is now complete. This is to be found in 
the illumination already referred to, in the manuscript of the 
Lambeth Library, where the Prince is introduced standing 
beside the King and Queen, His figure there appears 
even younger than in the window at Little Malvern ; and if 
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the illumination represents, as is commonly supposed, the 
presentation to Edward IV. of the Dietes and Sayinges of 
the Philosophers,”—a book translated from the French by 
Lord Rivers, and printed by Caxton in 1477, the Prince is 
probably meant to be delineated at about seven years 
of age, 

The other contemporary, but now incomplete, portrait of 
Haward forms part of a large and splendid window, which 
in its original state comprehended a great varioty of 
subjects, and, amongst them, a similar family group to that 
depicted at Little Malvern, This window occupies the 
north end of the western transept of Canterbury Cathedral, 
overlooking the “Martyrdom,” and is fully described by 
Gostling,? though no engraving of it has, I believe, ever been 
published. It is divided vertically into seven lights, across 
which are carried three horizontal ranges of continuous 
subjects, one above another, ‘The middle or principal range 
represents Edward IV, and his Queen, their two sons, and 
five daughters, kneeling on each side of a crucifix, which 
formerly filled the central compartment of this range, but is 
now destroyed. During the Puritan ravages in 1642 ono 
Richard Culmer, commonly known as “Blue Dick,” at somo 
risk of his own neck, demolished great part of the paintings 
in the window, including the central crucifix and. all the 
figures of the higher and lower ranges, representing the 
‘Almighty, the Virgin Mary ‘in seven several glorious 
appearances,” St. Thomas & Becket, and various other 
“Popish Saints.”’ Ho spared, however, the interesting, 
and fortunately not “ idolatrous,” figures of the royal House 
of York. But whether by an accidental flourish of his 
iconoclastic piko, or by mischance on some other occasion, 
the head of the Prince of Wales was unfortunately destroyed, 
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and had been, before Gostling’s time, “replaced by the fair 

face of a mitred saint.” Edward's figure occupies a corre- 

sponding compartment to that at Little Malvern, the second 

from the left, between the Duke of York and the King, and 

is in a similar attitude, kneeling beside a desk with an open 
ook. : 

There remains, however, another portrait of the Prince, 
which, though not strictly contemporary, was certainly exe- 
cuted for, and possibly by, one who had'seen him. It is one of 
four paintings on a screen outside the Choir of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, representing, on a scale somewhat less than 
life, Edward son of Henry VI, Edward IV., Edward V,, 
and Henry VII, An inscription below commemorates Dr. 
Oliver King, Canon of ‘Windsor, successively Sooretary to all 
these royal persons, whose lineaments ho gratefully desired 
to record for posterity. As this inscription mentions King's 
promotion to the Bishopric of Exeter in 1492, but not, his 
translation in 1495 to Bath and Wells, nor his death in 
1503, it must apparently have been executed during his 
episcopate at Exeter, that is, from nine to twelve years 
after the murder of Edward V.; and with the inscription 
tho paintings were obviously contemporary, ‘There is, there- 
fore, hardly sufficient. reason for rejecting the authenticity of 
tho portrait simply from the lateness of its date, as Sir 
Samuel Meyrick was inclined to do;® though it must be 
admitted that the features of all the four heads, as published 
by Carter, have but little individuality. It is remarkable 
that above the figure of Edward is represented, as if in the 
air, the very “crowne hoveringe over hys heade,” which 
Habington erroneously introduces in his account of Little 
Malvern, We may ‘thence, perhaps, conjecture that the 
passage already cited from that topographer was not written 
or corrected in presence of the window he was describing, 
ut in his own study, where his memory betrayed him into a 
slight confusion between the Prince’s portrait at Little Mal- 
yern and another which he had probably seen many years 
before at Windsor. 

Of Elizabeth of York before her marriage the only other 
known portrait is in the Canterbury window. She is there 
represented in the compartment next behind her mother, 
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kneeling at a desk with ‘an open book, just as at Little 
Malvern. The likeness, however, like Prince Edward’s, is 
imperfect, for the original face has been replaced by that of 
another person. 

‘ts Queen of Henry VIL, we have various portraits of 
her, real or reputed, ‘One af them, indeed, can be accepted 
‘as authoritative, the effigy on the well-known royal tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, sculptured by Torrigiano. ‘Two other 
queenly portraits, however, to which her name has beon 
attached, require a passing notice, rather from the interest 
of the two monuments of bygone art in which they occur, 
than from any weight of evidence connecting them with 
Elizabeth. ‘The first is in the curious historical tapestry in 
St. Mary's Hall, Coventry, a notice of which was communi 
cated by Mr. Scharf to the Society of Antiquaries in 1856. 
‘A letter from Mr. J. G. Nichols is published in Mr. Scharf’s 
paper, in which it is suggested that the royal figures re- 
prosonted might be Henry VII. and Elizabeth, who were 
‘admitted as Brother and Sister of Trinity Guild at Coventry 
in 1499, a date doubtless according with the costumes, and 
with the general style of the tapestry. Mr. Scharf, how- 
ever, does not seem to adopt this suggestion ; and to me the 
balance of argument appears certainly in’ favour of the 
traditional belief, that the King and Queen intended are 
Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, who were admitted into 
the four united Guilds of Trinity, St. Mary, St. John, and St. 
Catherino, in 1456, though this interpretation may involve 
tho supposition that the artist committed the not very un- 
‘common anachronism of attiring his predecessors in the dress 
of his contemporaries. The second portrait is a kneeling 
figure in a side light of the east window of St. Margaret's, 

‘ostminster. This is stated, in the marginal inscription on an 
engraving of the window published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1768, to be Elizabeth of York.’ Mr. Winston, 
however, has justly argued, both from the figure of St. 
Catherine above the Queen, the pomegranate in an upper 
light, and the artistic style of the glass, which he considers 
‘as late as 1526, that the person intended is Catherine of 
‘Arragon.? 
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Several panel pictures exist, representing Elizabeth after 
her marriage, but it is unnecessary here to investigate their 
respective claims to authenticity. One, belonging to the 
Earl of Essex, is engraved by Lodge ;3 and three others are 
now to be seen in the National Portrait Exhibition at South 
Kensington, These all represent the Queen, who lived till 
the 11th of February, 1503, in the gable-shaped head-dress 
of her later age. Ib would be, difficult, however, to dis- 
tinguish from any of her portraits that remarkable beauty 
which is spoken of by writers of her time, or even to identify 
the “fair hair” which is mentioned by Leland, and thus 
curiously referred to in a contemporary poem, entitled, “The 
‘Most Pleasant Song of the Lady Besty,” which was written 
by Humphrey Brereton, himself an actor in the scenes he 
describes When appealing to Lord Stanley to rise in 
favour of Richmond against her uncle Richard, and wable 
at first to persuade him— 


“Then from her head she east her attire, 

Her eolour changed as pale as lead, 

Her faze, that shoan as the gold wire, 
‘She tair it of beside her lead.” 


In the Canterbury window, if Gostling may be relied on, the 
fair locks were duly portrayed ; for he says that “the hair 
of all the five Princesses is golden ;” which implies that, 
though the face of Blizabeth was lost, her tresses remained. 
But I confess to some doubt whether the writer has ‘not 
confounded the hair with part of the head-gear, which is 
hardly likely to have differed much from the fashion of the 
time, as shown at Little Malvern. 

‘The window at Canterbury supplies us also with trust 
worthy representations of the'three younger sisters, originally 
identified by inscriptions underneath. With them appears 
the Princess Mary : and if the justice of the argument be 
allowed, that she was omitted ‘at Little Malvern owing to 
the window having been erected after her death on the 
23rd of May, 1482, we may acoordingly conclude that the 
Canterbury window was anterior to that date. 





2 Mlosteious Personages vol. pl {. quility of the pereons ut these have 
{Eited by. Me alive, in. the eon troken, and the fragments ime 
Perey Society Publications, vl xx. Seo properly put together, with mo design 
po But eo fil'up the vasutolox” —Gostling, 
Pe Under each figure wasthemame and Toe, eit 
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‘The only one of the younger sisters of whom any other 
likeness can now be cited is Anno, who married ‘Thomas 
Howard, third Duke of Norfolk, the statesman and warrior 
of Henry VIIL's reign, and father, by his second wife, 
of tho poet Surrey. An effigy of Anne is upon the high 
tomb, erected by her husband about 1513, at Framlingham 
in Suffolk,’ Mi3s Strickland also mentions “a contemporary 

ortrait in oil colours at Norfolk House, there called 
Bznbeth of York,” but which she belioves to represent the 
Princess Anne.” 

Of Cecily, whose infetiot fortune, in the eyes of Sir 
‘Thomas More, probably consisted in her marriages, the first 
to Viscount Wells, the second to Thomas Kymbe, and who 
died on the 24th of August, 1507, not even a sepulcbral 
memorial remains, She was buried in the Abbey of Quarr, 
in the Isle of Wight ; but ab the dissolution of the Monas- 
teries by Henry, the’ building and its monuments were alike 
destroyed.® 

‘A similar fato befell the moniment of Catherine, who 
married Sir William Courtenay, and styled herself on her 
seal, “Countess of Devon, daughter; sister, and aunt of 
Kings.”® Sho died on the 15th of November, 1527, and 
was buried in Tiverton Church ; but tho chapel and tomb 
erected there hy her son Henry, Earl of Devon and Marquis 
of Exoter, was destroyed by the populace during the Refor= 
mation." 

In modern timed a representation of threo of theso royal 
ladies has appeared, which is entitled to mention, though 


A. plata of thin ofigy i given. fa tion in 1553, whi, after Ing drannt 

the Acdmorals of te Howard"Funy, aochy ter conar ae at forved 

Petey gemiod by Bev Howand ot 0 Gen al ei ul rah 
By cual Apo. No of this iftntrious house ward Cour 
Dives of the Quews of Ragland, tenay” dled womericd tn. 1656) and 

woh inept). Hatton's statement tnt “of lisa 
* Grotate iver of tho Princeton, bet ie pow (vein 

vol ep 40 Charlee ea Det 
? ile nal ie engraved Sandford, fetly core 
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at Colyton  Chursh, "Devonsbize, in 
Sonor of Margest urtenny, 
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unfortunately not to approval. Valentine Green, the mezzo- 
tinto engraver, published in 1792 a quarto volume called 
“Acta Historica Reginarum Angli«,” consisting of illus- 
trations, both in letter-press and plates, of twelve large 
prints from drawings by J. G. Huck, representing historical 
events in which Queens of England had been actively con- 
cerned. One of these compositions exhibited “Elizabeth, 
Queen Dowager of Edward IV., delivering up her son 
Richard Duke of York to Cardinal Bourchier, 4.D: 1483 ; 
and in this the Princesses Elizabeth, Cecily, and Anne, were 
introduced attending their mother. Plate vi. of Green’s 
volume contains the heads of the principal characters repre- 
sented in the large print; and the descriptive text states that 
the portraits of the three Princesses were taken from the 
Little Malvern window, a drawing from which was in the 
writer's possession, ‘The design of reproducing the outward 
lineaments of the actors in English history from authentic 
monuments certainly deserves all praise; but wohappily 
the execution of that design is in the present instance so 
defective, as altogether to destroy its value, and even convert 
it into a source of error? Not merely do the features of the 
young ladies in the plate present no resemblance to those in 
the window, but even their head-dresses are neither of 
Edward V/s nor of any other historical period. The only 
explanation of this strange misuse of really well-selected 
materials seems to be deducible from the following sentence 
in the introduction to the book$:—“The costume of the 
different periods of our history has been attended to suffi- 
ciently to satisfy the antiquarian, without disgusting the 
artist; but wherever the balance has been suffered to pre- 
ponderate in adjusting these matters, it has mostly been on 
the side of the modern graces !” 

‘A few words of commemoration are due to the pious 
restorer of the Church at Little Malvern, and donor of the 
East window. In Bentham’s “History of the Cathedral of 
Ely” is a short biographical notice of John Alcock, as one of 
the bishops of that see. His earlier career, like that of so 
many other eminent medizval prelates, was divided between 

2 Inthe wsoful and interesting work Plate for her observations on the features 
leaiy ated, tho Livesof the Priscoses of Auso Duchess of Norfolk. Vol. iy 
Of Hapland,” tho authorem who bed p12, 


Probably never seen the Little Malvern "Acta Historia, p. 12, 
Windows appears to. rely on Green's ¢ Second edition, p. 161-8, 
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diplomacy, law, polities, and divinity. After holding various 
offices, civil and ecclesiastical, he was created in 1472 
Bishop of Rochester and Keeper of the Great Seal, and 
in 1475 Lord Chancellor. In 1476 he was translated 
to Worcester, and in the latter part of Edward IV.’s reign 
was Precoptor to the Prince of Wales, a post which he 
‘occupied when he dedicated the window containing his 
apil’s portrait. In March, 1486, Henry VIL. re-appointed 
fim Lord Chancellor ; but he soon after resigned the Seals, 
and was translated in the same year to the Bishopric of Ely. 
Having discovered great irregularities in the Nunnery of St. 
Radegund at Cambridge, he procured a patent for its disso- 
lution in 1497, and founded Jesus College in its place. 
Distinguished as an architect no less than as a scholar, he 
‘was appointed Comptroller of Works and Buildings under 
Henry Vit, and both from official revenues, and his own 
private munificence, erected various edifices, but chiefly in 
connection with his diocese. He died in 1500, and was 
buried in the sumptuous chapel he had constructed for him- 
self at the east, end of the north aisle of Ely Cathedral, where 
his monument, though much defaced, may still be seen. 
‘Whether for the extont of his acquirements, the singular 
sanctity of his character, or the activity and usefulness of his 
public fifo, he was apparently one of the most remarkable 
men of his age. A full-length portrait of him, belonging to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, may now be seen in the National 
Portrait Exhibi He is there represented kneeling, in 
full pontificals, with an open book before him, and a scroll 
piously inscribed—* Omnia mea tua sunt.” . 
It is now more than twenty years since an appeal from 
‘the late Incumbent of Little Malvern fortunately called the 
attention of the Honorary Secretary of the Institute both 
to the value and the ruinous condition of the church- 
window.’ Having obtained the permission of the parish autho- 
rities, Mr. Way with his own hands took down the glass in the 
two lights here described (a work of no small difficulty from 
the decay of the leading), and having first made a cartoon on 
the spot, to fix the positions of the shattered fragments, he 
conveyed the whole to London. Mr, Winston, being then 
called in, made the admirable drawings which have supplied 











4 Sea Mfr. Dean’ letter to the Tasitute refvrred fo in a preceding note. 
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the foundation of the present notice, and superintended the 
releading and repair of the glass by the late Messrs, Ward 
and Nixon, of Frith Street, Scho. - In this latter operation 
no lost portion was allowed to be restored, except a fow 
mere completions of pattern-work in the accessories ; those 
parts of the design to which no clue remained were filled 
up with unpainted glass, For these well-timed and dis 
criminating repairs, as well as for the subsequent replace 
ment of the two lights in their ancient site, archeologists 
will learn with pleasure that they are indebted to the 
liberality of Mr. Way. 


Original Documents, 


EXTRACTS FROM ORIGINAL RECORDS RELATING TO THE 
‘BURNING OF LEPERS IN THE REIGN OF EDWARD 1. 





Iv the latter part of last yoar Me, Burtt was s0 kind as to call my atton~ 
ion to a dotached roll, found among other articles of various dates relating, 
to the Channel Islands, and deposited among the records of the Court of 
Bachequer, The mombrane has no dato, but is apparently ia handwriting 
‘used in the reign of the first or second Edward, and it purports to bo a 
finding of the jurats of tho parish of St, Brelard, in Jervoy, of certai 
forfoituros, fines, and casual rovenve of the Crown, One of the en 
runs as follows +— 


« Sorati diount [iNegible) loprosus combustus fuit propter [illegible] et 

per confessionem. ie Rd ktoat doe Toprone it ben eb ak 

Yalorom do avi lib, turon, unde Drogo de Sanoto Heller{io} respondebit, 
«"Potrus Turgis loprosts combustus fut similiter sed nulla bona abebnt.”” 











‘Tho ontries suggest the inquiry whether loprosy, por se, was tronted as a 
capital crime in Jorvey ia tho beginning of tho fourteonth century, and 
tundor what Jaw f ow did this record find its way into the English Exchoquer 
ime when the superior courts of England had no moro direct juris- 
than they now have in matters of Crown law pertaining to those 
jembered portions of the Duchy of Normandy t 
“A subsequent search among the early Placita rolls brought to light the 
‘explanation of this dooumont, 

“Tes mattor of history that, in the reign of Edward IL., complaints were 
made to the King in Parliament of fe proceedings of his officers and 
faction appears to have provailed 

ed English. Jes 
res of stich, 
in the reigns of Henry II1., Edward 1., and Edward 11. ‘These 
proceedings are extant on record in the office of appropriate deposit for such 

Fecords in case of like commissions executed within the realm, and they 
fare referred to in the Parliament rolls of the same reign—1 Rot, Parl 
pp- 378, 379, and 464. One of the bundles of proceedings of the Justices 
In Byre in Jersey, dated 19th Ootober, 17th Edward IT. (4.p. 1323), 
contains, among the pleas of tho crown, under the head of “ Indictamenta 
ct presentationes,” the following entries :— 
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“$e, Broolard’ . , Rob. Patier, leprosus, reetatus de seditione facta 
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ad homines appoisonand’ quod cogufovit], Per quod combuatus fut, ete, 
catalla ejus xvi. lib. taron. unde Drogo de Sancto Blerio res 

“ Petrus Tourgis leprosus pro eod? combustus, ete, Nulla sunt catalls, 
ete. 








It appears, therefore, that the execution of these lepers by burning was 
for. an offence, equivalent to high treason, at that time generally imputed 
to them throughout Franco and its dependent Great Kiefs, and on which the 
contemporary annalists afford abundan ‘The annalist of St. 
Brroul, anno 1321, tells us that—'* Leprosi fuerant combust fer® per totum 

‘num Francie propter potiones quas composuerant pro. interfeotione 

populi, et plures ipsorum aterminati.”!” ‘These annals are appendod 
to the Inte edition of Orderious Vitalis, Historia, vol. v. pp. 169, 170. 
Paris, 1855. 

‘The oficial ovidenco is among the printed « Ordonnances” of the Kings 
af France inthe reign of Philip Vand his aucooaor vol ip. 814 (anno 
1821) vali p. 481 (el? annoy nd.in Tsambor's Réel dos Aniaonee 
‘Lois rane, vol. pp, 285, 287~ ho recital in 
‘an cartier one of the date of 1320, which has uot be 
bo now extant, 

Some of tho annalists, as William de Nangis and tho Chronicle of St. 
Denys, enter with somo detail into the facts of this notable conspiracy. Tt 
‘was believed that the Mahomotan powers in Spain, anxious to prevent an 
impending crusade, had concerted with their Jowish subjects a scheme for 
‘tho goneral extermination of Christianity. The Jows, boing well aware 
‘of their own social position and unpopular character, found it inoxpedient 
to tak any immediate or ostensible part in the execution of this plan, and 
‘wore supposed to have engaged the lepers, thon numerous in Kuropean 
states, to effect their object. Absurd reports aro handed down to us of 
general councils, or deliborative assemblies, of lepers, attended by depata 
tions from all the * Ladreries”” of Europe, oxcopt those of England, They 
were told (as it is anid) that poisons might be compounded for wel 
fountains, and streams, which would either destroy those who drank the 
water leprosy universal, aud thus relieve the existing 
suff is and exclusive disgraco of this malady. A. 
certain seiguour of Parihenay (Bpornay 2) is al ritten to. tho 
King, to inform him that little satchels of mysterious wixtures ad been 
found on accused persons, of which he described the contents and had tested 
tho poisonous nature. Itisnot easy to recognise anything of « very poitonous 
description in, the specified ingredients, which chiefly consisted of bite ai 
scraps of the limbs of the smaller reptiles, of human hair, blood, and other 
excretions, forming a mixture of the same sort as the contents of tho 
witches’ cauldron in Macboth. 

‘As in the case of witel-prosecutions nearer home, the confessions of the 
criminals seem to have been not uncomunon ; but by what means tho 
fe vere obtained, or by whom they were proved on the trials, or 
‘whether leprosy alone was confessed, we are not informed. 3 

‘The abore Ordinances of tho French kings puryort to authorise, or, 
























ordinances shows 
printod, if indeed 



































































2 The Test word i queried by the term implying an adjournment, or day to 
French editor, The word ia a forensic appear ie, a proweution. 


You. Xxit, 38 
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‘ex post facto, to ratify, the prosecution of the alleged offence in the seigneury, 
sad ever otal court af the kingdom, for high treason (lasa majetaa), 
fand tho punishment by fire is enjoined. Tt js true that no new laws pro- 
iivlgated by Philip of France eould have had any legal operation, as su 
Iniddands dat hal long ecased to be part of French Normandy ; but the 
‘adoption of them in those islands would not be wholly at variauce with the 
ges ofthe local courts there. 

er Jorsey nor Guernsey has ever possessed any well-defined system, 
or even authoritative text-book, of erown law, ‘The old Custumal of Nor- 
‘mandy relates almost entirely to tho foudal customs and civil procedure of 
‘the courts, and even in auch matters the copies in eurrent uso at this day 
oF later ordinaneos, of kings who had eeased 



















1 present state of criminal jurisprudence 
in thom, and the practico of the island judges of referring sometimes to 
Bnglish, and sometimes to French law, may gratify that curiosity by reading 
‘the evidence attached to the valuable Reports of Mr, Bilis and Mr. Bros, 
presonted to the Quoon in 1847 and 1848, 

‘Whether the deliberate soloction of ovr King John as their preferable 
‘a proof ofthe sagacity or tasto of the inhabitants, may be an 
pen it at all events our worthy fellow-subjects of that little 
‘groupe of islos have nover failed to assort, and to secure for themselves, a 
Yery unusual share of whimsical autonomy not altogether satisfactory, at 

Anglican creditors. 

Tn the caso before us, it is probable that the contemporaneous law of 
French Normandy would pretty correctly represent the Jaw in force before 
tho separation ; and the Justices, who wero sent to administer justice in the 

stifled im 



























King’s namo in Jersey and Guernsey by Edward Il., might be j 
sidering that, in burning lepers, they wore exeouting the ancient laws 
‘oustoms of the islanders in eonforinity with the terms of their eon. 






Tt is certain that, in the trials before thom, the peculiar local 
customs as to process and punishment, such as the *elnmeur de hare,” the 
pparoohial system of presentments, and the alternative offered to the prisonor, 
Jn casos of common assault, d., of voluntary exile, wore strictly adhered 
ent by burning in ease of eapital crimes 

“ 








Tdo not. know that p 

ven yot, beon formally abrogated, though tho *Jurés Justi 
‘advised, oF disposed, to revive it. 

Tustices returned to the officers of the crown the record of 

their proceedings, and the extracts, or escheats, of the fines and forfeitures 

‘acoruing to tho Crown, Henco the preservation of these documents aniong 

the ordinary records of the Crown in the Fnglish Bxchequer, 









‘The above extracts from the Iter Rolls aro not the only entries in thom 
that relate to leprosy. 

‘The designation of “leprosus’ appended to the names of 
prosecutors, or p ‘is not unommon in the pleadings, even 
hiary eases where the diseaso had no connection with the subject of inquiry. 
‘Thus T find the following noties of indictments in tho Guernsey Rolls of 

he same Iter. :— 





ropiSymen 82 Monte indictatus ext quia furverat capa Ricardi Hoel, 
leprosi.”” 
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A more singular one is among the Placita Coron (**placita spade,” as 
they are sometimes called), in Jersey, in 20 Bdward I. 





«Durandus del Aung, leprosus, indictatur per inguisitionem quod fregit 

hhostium et fenestram domus Roberti Fanegot et in ipsum insultum fecit de 

rocte, et ipsum ad terram cabliavit: venit et hoe dedicere non potuit, et 

ipse in miscricordia de qua satisfao[iat] vel insulam exeat. 

Durandus extraxit culteltam suum super Raduiphum Lemero, et 

fecit ipsum clam[are] harfo], et hoo dedieere non potuit. ideo ipse ia 
i In forfisfaara] qua prin, 















ejus et: filinste’ corum indictati_por 
i verberaverunt Durandum del Aune 
‘veniuné et hoo dedicere non potuerunt. 

“Tdoo ipsi in misericordia, Sed tamen quia idem Durandus communis 
Fale feat et contumeliosus perdouatur ei misericordia per Justic 
[arios]}.” 





In these entries of indictments and conv 
by way of mere “ addition ” (as the lawyers eall it) to the name, 
same way in which a modern indictment styles tho defendant * lat 
“yeoman,” “shoemaker,” &e., in order to identify the party nameds 
But no clerk of indictments at this day would think of using an accidental 
‘or personal peculiarity for that purpose, such as “rogue,’” heretic,” ot 
“cripple.” This mode of designating a complainant or a defendant as a 
“leper” shows how the prevalence of this malady, and the various sanitary 
‘and civil regulations oF usagos in eonneotion with she suferers, had made 
them a sort of distinet class of society, having a social position similar (as 
Dr. Rock has reminded me) to that once occupied by the Lazari, or Lax 
oni of South Italy, who are supposed to have originally derived their 
name from the same disorder. 

The indictment of Fanegot 


ons wo Gnd “leprosus”” used 
tho 



























smily for the assault on Durandus, 
the loper, purports to have originated in an inguest of lepers. I ean find 
nothing to explain this strange expression. It seems incredible that any 
inquest of sworn lepers can havo existed as a regular process in Guernsey, 
and Iam inclined to think that the language of the record imports only 
‘that an inquest had been sworn touching offences of, or upon, lepers, 
‘There is contemporaneous authority for the use of the word ‘Jeprosus”” 
‘as applied to one who had the eare or superintendence of lepers. (Ducange 
Gloss. voo. * Leprosi.") It is, however, possible that further examination 
of the Rolls might throw some light on the expression, 

















T am tempted to add a few remarks on the sotial and legal status of 
leprous patients at the date of the above record, but I will confine them 
‘within narrow limits. 

‘Among the valuable publications now in progress under the direction 
of Lord Romilly, there is one lately issucd, under the care of a very 
able and competent editor, called “ Monumenta Franciscans.” I eannot 
subscribe, without some qualifieation, to the general view, taken by the 
editor in his preface, of the state of those who were Tabouting under thi 
malady at the period to which he refers. Mr. Brewer seems to think that 
leprosy had been made * penal ” in itself that the leper was “deprived 
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” that restoration to health was regarded as impossible, 
‘&e.; and he refers to Mr. Hardy’s excellent preface to the Close Rolls, and 
40 the regulations of some English Lazar-houses, i 

‘This statement appears to me far too strong as regards either England 
or France, Tho language of some of our earliest text-books, such as 
Bracton, Briton, and the anonymous author of Fleta, may seem to lend 
‘ome countenance to this estimate of the legal disabilities of those who 
wore aflicted with leprosy ; but I think that a more careful examination of 
the actual practice, as recorded in the Placita Rolls of tho thirteenth 
century, and of the Formularies of the same dato which are extant in 
tho Register of Writs and elsowhere, will tend to qualify the language of 
those venerable volumes, especially when we read them by the light of the 
contemporancous early Gustomals of neighbouring continental states, and of 

of the Oburch and its teachings, which had so marked an 

middle ages. 
under tho name of leprosy a large class of eutancous di 
orders must have been included, ‘Tho old commentator on the writ 
Leproso amovendo,” says truly, “mos sont divers maneres des lepre 
‘Tho writ itself proseribes as much care and caution in the inquiries made 
under it as, in those days, could conveniently have been exercised, ‘The 
powers under it were confined to eases where the disease was rendered 
isible and notorious by those external symptoms of ulecration and putres= 
‘ence which were then regarded as decisive ofits infectious character, and 
where the patient had refused to confine himsolf to his own howso, and 
Perse Sn troguoning pubieplacen The object was, T apprehend to 
limit tho weit to cases of real elophantiasis. Under such ciroumstaxcos the 


of all civil rights 

















































sition was matter of police as in other eases of public danger. The 














Mian refered to by, Bracton apply ely to paren xtra, on 
munionom gentium posit,” or (as tho Custumal of Normandy calls them), 
4 jugés ot eeparés pour maladio do lepro,"” and who wore then regarded 








40 far secluded from the ordinary’ ti 8 and business of life, as the 
interesta of third parties, as well as their own, rendered necessary or 
prudont. Thao was no forfaltre of property, but rather 9 saqusir: 
tion of it, The Custumal of Hainault? is, perhaps, one of the most 
stringent and romarkable to be fomd. A. sort of funeral service was per~ 
formed on the Joper's seclusion ; a horiot, or best beast.” was paid to 
his Jord, and he became dond in law, as a monk after profession, but 
‘subjeot to restoration to ordinary civil rights in the event of a cure, ‘Cus- 
toms of the same character aro alio to be found in the early history 
of Bretagne. ‘The exclusion from personal appearance in the conduct or 
dofenco of suits looks like o privilege rather than a penalty, for our ancient 
‘common law obliged all suitors to appear in person, unless they obtained 
special leave of the Court to make an attorney ; and this is the con 
struction which Lord Coke has put on some of tho passages in the old text- 
Soaks, which all scam obo copied from Bracton (Cok 1 Insta p. 8) 
Jn tho curious ease cited from the Year Book of 30 Edward by 
Horwood, in his interesting volumes lately published, the Judge got over 
the objection (taken probably ore tenus before him), by sending an officer 
into the outer assize hall to tako from an alleged leper his appointment 
of an attorney to look after his interests in court. 
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's Ropertoive, e.; leo Ducnage, vo. “ Leprosir” 
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‘Nor were the interests of this community or class overlooked in other 
respects. The statutes for taxes on moveables imposed by Perliam 
have always expressly exempted (with some exceptions) the goods of lepers 
shut up in the Ladreries of the realm, as the Statute Rolls inform us.” In 
short, whatever may be the probability, in all human experience, of the 
abuse of such regulations to the purposes of private or publie wrong, and 
whatever may have been the prejudices which fear or disgust may have 
Inspired against these euferrs, T see no ground for imputing to our ancestors 
any such conspiracy against their lives, liberty, or property, as some have 
imagined ; and the magnificent establishments founded all over the country 
for the care, if not for the cure, of measled” subjects, would rather 
point to a different conclusion. It is said that thero were two thousand 
‘Léproseries in France alone inthe reign of Louis VILL, and that the objects 
of these establishments, the “les ladrea, devinrent plus digues d'envie que 
de pitié—[Dictionnnire Historique des ‘Mcours, Usages, et Coutumes des 
Frangois. Paris, 1767. Tit. Léproserie.] Perhaps the cupidity of the 
seigneurs may have co-operated with the prejudices of the people in pro- 
ducing the frightful excesses in France to which I have already adverte 

L have omitted to notice here the Welsh laws on leprosy, as contained. 
in the Venedotian, Dimetian, and Gwentian codes, and, generally, in the 
13 Walliew printed by the Record Commissioners’ in 1841. ‘These 

isiona, if indeed they ever were in operation in that country, 
‘any amount of reprobation. ‘They are too barbarous and 
t least as fair specimens of contemporary legis 
Jation, only mention them here as supplying an instance of the payment 
of a heriot by lepers, “cum sceulum dimittunt,” ic., when they retired 
from the world, as in the Hainault Custumal already noticed. (See Ancient 
Laws of Wales, vol. i. pp. 85, 521, 749 5 val. ii p. 797. 


EDWARD SMURKE, 














































‘would justify 
absurd to be worth notice, 























Proceedings at Meetings of the Archaeological Institute, 
Torx 7, 1865. 





‘The Mangus Capex, K.G., President, in the Chair. 


‘Tats, being the concluding ineeting of tho Sesion, was numerously 
attended ; announcements were made by Mr. Charles Tucker roganding 
tho final arrangements for the approaching congress at Dorchester 5 he 
Mate, that tho Heal promiae of amply for the Local Maren had 
‘exoeoded expectation, and that, through the courtesy of the authori 

i hibition had been provided, worthy of the are 











ly published Map of Anciont Dorsetshire, indicating its vese 
axon and Danish, by Mr. Charles Warne, B.8.A., 
‘Author, with tho ‘kind intention of aiding the re- 
of archioological visitors on their approaching gathering in the 
county, the enrlior antiquities of which have, during many years of labo- 
ious investigation, presonted to Mr. Warne a ficld of unequalled interest. 
th m full account and illustra 
Brought to ight 

ntiquities of Doract.”! 
following particulars re- 
‘garding @ discovery of Roman coins in Cornwall, During the previous 
‘month a considerable hoard was brought to light near Falmouth Bay ; and, 
although discoveries of this nature have occurred in Western Cornwall to 
‘greater oxtent, possibly, tlinn in many parts of the country where Roman 
Staons or voutige. of eccupcion aro fund, it is desirable to place on 
record any fresh evidence of the presence of the Romans in the great 
western emporium of the mincral woalth of Britain, Borlase, Lysons, 
‘and other writers on tho antiquities of the country have enumeratod finds 
‘of Roman coins, chiefly in its western parts. ‘The fist discovery on record 
is probably that of “brass pot full of Roman money” mentioned by 
Leland as found at «Tredine,”* which may bo Treryn near the Land's Bud. 
Silver coins have been comparatively rare ; in 1702, however, an urn was 
brought to light in a cist formed of stones sot edgewise, and containing 












































eighty denarit of Valentinian, Gration, Areadius and other emperors, in 

2 afr, Warnes Tustrated Map of to Mr. Warne's 
Ancient Dorset fo accompanied by. au ‘wAutiguities”™ should 
nde, in which clasied list are given ‘That work will 


of the numerous easly remains in the form two vols, to, with nuaterous Lius 
county, It bas beeapubilshed in London tratious, 
by Mr, Sydenham, Tottenbain “Court 
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good condition. Amongst many finds near Falmouth several have been 
mentioned that hare oceurred on the shores of Helford Haven, especially 
one at Condorah, in 1735, when not less than 24 gallons of eoins of Con- 
stantine were disinterred. ' Borlase mentions also a hoard found, in 1747, 
on a branch of Falmouth harbour, consisting of brass coins weighing not 
Jess than 20 pounds ; of these 3000 were examined by him ; they ranged 
us, A.D. 260, to Carinus, a0. 282, Occasionally coins have 
‘occurred in those parts in ancient tin-workings, an instance being supplied 
by the discovery of an aureus of Valentinian, 4.0. 364; Roman coins 
have algo been noticed in barrows near Penzance. ‘These are, howerer, 
only a few of the more remarkable relies of Roman times in West Corn 
wall; the coins hare mostly ooeurred in large quantities, sometimes in 
‘uras, or in small roughly fashioned cists formed of slabs of stone ; they 
have been almost exclusively of the later emperors, namely of those 
who ruled in the third end fourth centuries, and the hoards have been 
chiefly found near the shore or the margins of tidal estuaries. The 
peculiar cireumstances that may have caused so many deposits of money, 
in unusual quantities, in a district where traces of permanent occupetion 
in Roman times are comparatively rare, well deserve consideration, Some 
of those vestiges have been brought, before the Institute from time to time 
by Mr. Rogers, to whom we are indebted, and also to Mr. R. W. Fox, of 
Penjertick, near Falmouth, for the following particulars regarding the 
recent discovery. ‘The coins, mostly second and third brass, and more 
‘than 900 in number, were found in ploughing near the shore, rather more 
than a mile to the south of Felmouth, at a spot about 400 yarls west of 
Pennance Point, and near a small farm called * Boue’s Cottage.” Mr. 
Fox describes the field, which is the property of his grandson, 1 a stoop 
piove of land that has probably not been often ploughed. It was brought 
‘under cultivation this Year, and a few coins were turned up; on further 
search about 960 pieces were found at a depth of about 12 to 18 inches, 
coated with elay that adhered closely, and only a portion had been cleaned. 
when Mr. Fox made known the find to Mr. Rogers. Tt was stated that, 
2 black substance like decayed skin or leather was noticed near the coins; 
the laborer by whom they were brought to light observed also that they 
seemed to have been placed in rows, arranged side by side, four rows in 
breadth,? sloping upwards on the hill-sido; they had possibly been depo- 
sited in a leather case or wooden box, the erumbling remains of which 
were lost amongst the surrounding earth. All the pieses soomol new, as 
if they had not been in circulation, and the notion has been suggested 
that the deposit may have been that of a military chest c 
shore. The eoins were taken into the custody of the police, doubil 
“treasure trove,”” but they have been restored to Mr. For, 
considerable number of second brass of Diocletian, Maxi 
stautine, with a small number of third brass coins, ‘There are many 
varieties of the cuins of Constantine, He mentioned a coin of Probus, or 
possibly Gallienus, in very perfect: state ; reverse a centaur. The deposit, 






























































2 A remarkable instance of a deposit well, as related in tbs Journal, vol 
of small Roman colos in voueaus, aa itp. 140; Sussex Archamol. Coll, vol. 
‘appeared, oceatred in 1885 near Stor. 277. More than 1800 coins 
‘ogtoo, Sussex. ‘They had been. plaoed Found, ranging’ from Claudiv Gothious 
in rowsin the margia of @ small dipping to"Codstantine, 
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was made, a8 supposed, early in the fourth eontury. Mr. Fox expressed 
The wish that sou of the cone should bo presored in the Polytshnio 
Hall at Falmouth, as possessing local interest, although poss 

or of any great numismatic value, Tt is his intention to place a granite 
pillar in the feld to mark the spot where the discovery was mad 

Mr. J. Yura Bunoxss’sent a few remarks on Roman vestiges, found 
uring excavations for tho main drainage works through the lower part 
of tho parish of Bast Ham, Essex, The loadon eofins, with a satco- 
phagus of stono, there disintorred on the high ground abutting on the 
‘narshes, have beon noticed in the last volume of this Journal, p.94. Cine~ 
rary urns with other Roman fietilia were found near the eof 
Mr, Burge ked, that the spot had been used as a placo of s 
by the force stationed probably at Uphall Camp, whilst the adjacon 
‘was in course of reclamation from the river by eaptive Britons, possibly, 
after the defeat of Boadicea, 4.0, 61. It is certain that part of this land 
lying in Bast Ham Marshes was given by Offa to the Monastery of West~ 
minster ; Me. Yngr Burgess pointed out that the Anglo-Saxons could 
‘searcely have’ lad’ the ability to earry out so gigantic an operation os 

nage of the marsh, and we may reasonably conclude that the 
taking bad been achieved by the Romans, who were, as he observed, 
alike in the arts of peace as in thoso of war. 

Mr. J.B. Ln, ¥.8.A., communicated an account of an unusual typo 
of piled dwelling lately described in tho Transactions of tho Society of 
Antiguaries of Zirich by their Prosident, Dr. Keller, and presenting a very 
Smmportant addition to tie facts relating to the lake habitations in Switzor- 
Jand to which attention was first called by that eminent archiwologi 
illustrated translation from the German toxt of the whole of Dr. 
memoirs on the Pfahlbauten, and on the relics found in profusion on the 
shores of ory lake in that country, will shortly bo published by Mr 
‘Lee, No notice of the peculiar construction to which his observations on 
the present oveasion related had boon brought before sh archeo- 
Jogists, Ho offered some general remarks ou. the v of tho substruo- 
turo of the Incustrine dwellings, as olassifiod by Dr. Keller, namely thouo 
raed upon piles, which occur in considerable nunberin the lakes of Switzer. 
land and Northorn Italy, the Fascine-dwellings, and the Crannoges, inostly 
forwed on stuall natural islands, but frequently strougthened or enclosed by 
ies oF boarding ; avoh, an tations ooeur in Ireland and in Scot 
land. ‘Tho remarkable fascine-dvelling that Mr. Leo deseribed was found 
in draining a peat-moss, formerly a small Inke called Bgels 
near Winterthur to tho north of “Zivich ; the habit 
formed, about 100 ft, from the original shore, on successive layers of 
faggots or fassines built wp from the bottom of the lake, the dopth of 
which appeared to have been about 14. ‘The work was braced with 
vertical and transverse timbors, and doubtless served to support a platform 
‘on which huts were constructed. ‘The faseines present the appearance of 
rude basket-work, oF hurdles laid alternataly in diferent directions, gravel 
Doing strowed between the layers to give greater solidity. ‘This fascine- 
structure afforded various relies, such as stono implements, broken pottery, 
Darley, platted and woven linen cloth. Many curious questions are sug. 
gested by Dr. Keller's observations on the fascine-coustruction and its 
antiguity as compared with the more usual type; the subject has been 
ably treated in his last Report, axid will be given in the forthcoming trans- 
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lation of his memoirs, by Mr. Lee, accompanied also by the numerous 
ilsraions prepared under Dr. Klle's immediate direction,” To Engl 
archeologists, those especially who may not be familiar with the German 
text, this full reproduction of a subject of such essential interest cannot fail 
to prove highly acceptable, and may, oped, lead ore careful 

ion of such analogous remains as are to be found in the British 


















Mr. Sumxe reed a notice of two golden Imottes or gorgets of gold 
found near Padstow, and brought for exhibition by gracious permission of 
H.R.H, the Prinee of Wales, to whom this precious treasure-trove apper= 
tained as Duke of Cornwall. "Mr, Smirko's observations are printed in this 
volume, p. 275. 

‘A memoir was then road by « Danish archaologist, Me. Cmancis Goscm, 
attaché to the Danish embs London, relating to recent discoverie 

lyin Slew, and to the more completo asiatin of tho va 

of the earliest ‘periods, by Professor Worsaao, as suggested by t 
itehen-middings ” and various peouliar remains in Jutland and oth 
parts of Denmark. ‘Tho late remarkable discoveries in the peatmosses 
of Sloswick belong to the age of iron, a motal which seems to have become 
Known in Scandinavia through some sudden conquest ; its use eannot be 
traced in Denmark to a period earlier than two centuries after the Christian 
era. Mr. Gosch offered some observations on the early othnology of his 
country ; on the precious collection also formed at Flonsborg, and carefully 
removed to a placo of safuty at the boginning of the late war. On the 
cession of the provinco the invaders insisted that tho antiquities, which had 
deen collected at tho cost of the Danish Govomment in the time of 
Frederick VIL, should bo rondered up for transport to Berlin, 

Mr, Citantxs Nawrox delivered a discourse on a recent vist to tho seene 
‘of his former explorations and discoveries in Asia Minor, Tn the month of 
‘May last ho rode from Ephesus to Budrum. He commenced his narrati 
by briefly noticing the railway from Smyrna to Bphosus, and he described 
in general torms the character of tho sito of the last-named city, where an 
immense deposit of alluvial soil has filed up the ancient ports and 
very dificult to identify the principal edifcos. Mr. Wood, a Civil Engineer, 
is engaged here in excavations in the Odeum on account of the British 
Muscum, and he has found a statuo of Commodus inscribed with the namo 
‘of that emperor on the base, and threo letters from Antoninus Pius to the 
people of Ephesus. Mr. Newton thence proveeded along the unfinished rail- 
‘way works to a mountain-pass between Samsun Dagh and Guinisch Dagh, 
‘on the summit of which he overlooked the great plain of tho Mander, 
‘This plain has been formed in historical times by alluvial deposit which has 
gradually filed up the Gulf of Latmus, so that Priene, Myus and Heraclea, 
‘which were once seaport towns, are now far inland. "This filing. up of the 
‘gulf had commenced in Strabo's time when Priene was distant fivo miles 
from the sea, and in the second century before the Christian era Pausan 
tells us how Myus had been abandoned by ita inhabitants on account of the 
marshes which formed around it, At the end of the first day's journey Mfr. 
Newton slept at Sokéi, a Turkish village overlooking the plain of the 
‘Meander, where he was hospitably received by Mr. Clarke, an Bnglish 
ged in the manufactare of liquorice, who has resided in that 
remote Turkish village for sixteen years, and who gare some 
information regarding the development of agriculture in Asia Minor since 


‘You, xxi, by 
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the ropeal of the English com laws had encouraged exportation. Prom 
Sokdi Mr, Newton rode along the northern side of the Meander to Miletus, 
hero he eroted the var by o fry, sleeping on the seoond night at 
‘ALKSi, Briefly noticing the beautiful Tonio temple at Priene, the present 








remains of Miletus and its ancient historical importance, and also the interest- 
ing discoveries of statues made in 1857 on the Sacred Way at Branchide, 
Mr. 





fowton proceeded to describe his third day's journey, in which, after 
ing a salt lake, the remnant of the Gulf of Latmus, he reached Bagi 
‘This town is situated at the foot of Latmus, the mountain 
id to have visited Endymion, now called Bosch Parmak. 
‘pass leading to Mendelet, and it must have 
ry position ‘which led Mausolus to seize it, 
‘Accending Cis mountain pass Mi Newton arrived. at Mendelet, near tho 
ancient Buromus, This pass has a bad reputation for robbers, | Mr. 
Nowton here mado some remarks on the risks in travelling in Asia Minor, 
‘and showed a portraiture of celebrated chief of a band of brigands who 
hhas recently surrendered himself to the authorities at Smyrna, On the 
fourth day Mr, Newton rode through the marshes of Sari Tohai, leaving on 
his left Mylasa, the anciont eapital of the kings of Caria abandoned by 
Mausolus for Halicarnassus, and Labranda, a temple on a high mountain 
dedicated to the Carian Jupiter, which to that nation served as a place of 
‘meeting analogous to the Temple of Jupiter Latiaris on Monte Cayo, the 
gathering placo of the Latin tribes. Passing by 
robb Pasnal, th ancient port of Mat, but now, 
ounded by the marshes at the mouth of the Sari Tehai, Mr. 
reached his fourth halting-place, Tepekéi, a village in the mountains about 
an hour east of Guverdjiik, Hr is an Hellenio fortress which has never 
een noticed by travel ine of an ancient way which pro- 
Dably was the main road from Halicarnassus to Mylasa. On the morning. 
of the fifth day after leaving Kphesus Mr. Newton arrived at Bud 
His object in going thoro was to inspoct the exeavati 

hero on tho portion of the site of the Maus obliged 
to 1869 in consoquonce of the refusal of tho owners to 
petit th howos built on this ground, Maur. Blot and Salsmavn 
hae rogently aneceeded in purchasing the houses on account of tho 
Brit my they have demolished the whole and. have nearly com 
pleted tho exploration of the sito of the Mausoleum, In tho course of the 
‘excavations up to the end of May they had found several fragments of the 
colossal horses from the chariot group, parts of several drapod statu 
hheads of colossal sizo much mutilated, and a number of portions of 
friexe among which were two figures, one a Greek, the other an Amazon, 
‘of great beauty. They have also found several inscriptions, one of which 

4 dedication to the Good Fortune, —dyed} réxn—of Ptolemy Soter, and 
to the god Serapis, ‘This dedication is made by Arsinoo, who, it is to be 
presumed, is the Queon of Ptolewy Philadelphus. During Mt, Newton’ 
previous excavations at Budrum two inscriptions were discovered relating 
to portico dedicated to King Ptolemy and Apollo. It is probable the 
Ptolemy thus associated with Apollo was either Soter or Philadelphus. 
‘The other inseription recently found was a dedication by the éyopardyor oF 
clerks of the market to Aphrodite. This was discovered in a house in the 
routhera part of the Peribolos of the Mausoleum overlooking the precise 
spot where Vitruvius places the Agora, and thus affords an interesting con- 
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firmation of that author's deseription of the topography of Halicamassus. 
Mr, Newton concluded his discourse by expressing the hope that some of 
‘the numerous fragments recently found on the site of the Mausoleam may 
be identified as belonging to sculptures from the same building which tho 
British Museum already possesses. Ho gavo some remarkable instances 
here fragments both of the Parthouon and the Mausoleum had been iden- 
ied and readjusted after lying 

Mr. C. Seakvort, Gnraves, Q.C., stated that, sinco the Tast meeting, he 
had received intelligence from Mr. Prank Calvert of excavations 
at Tlium Novum, and also of the discovery of ruins as supposed, of a Terople 
‘of Minerva, consisting of marble columns, architraves, and portions of bas- 
reliefs, one of them being. part of the figure of a gladiator. 

















Antiquities any Clarks of Set Eph. 


By Mr. A. W. Frans, Dir. $.A.—Four gold rings of the “penannular” 
type, found in the Province of Cauca, New Granada. ‘These relis from 
South America bear considerable resemblance to certain gold ornaments of 
the same class found in our own eountry. 

By Mr. Ponxett.—A fragment of glass much worn by attrition, possibly 
by sea-sand, and supposed by the learned writer on Glyptic Art, Mr. King, 
to be of ancient British date. Its form has been so changed that the 
‘original fashion of the relic cannot be ascertained; it may hare been merely. 
‘a lump of raw material, prepared for the manufacture of beads; it is 
crystalline, containing pisiform portions of opaque paste in regular strata, 
red and white, as seen in beads found with early British remaias. It was 
found at Tenby, in South Wales. 

‘By Mr. E, Riomanosox.—Specimens of Roman pottery found in large 
quantities in the “ Home Close,” near a Roman entrenchment at Bourne, 
Lincolnshire, ‘These remains, brought to light during the formation of an 
embankment for the Bourne and Spalding Railway, have been supposed to 
indieate the site of Roman Pottery works. ‘The clay is of excellent 
quality. A singular ewer or bottle of red glazed ware was found, in form 
of an animal with short diminutive fect and. handle extending ‘over the 
back from the neck to the tail. ‘The Cardyke runs at the east end of 
Bourne ; interments and ancient remains have been noticed near the spot 
where the jictilia lay ; also coins of Constantine and other emperors, with 
portions of tessellated floors. 

By the Rev. Gneviuin J. Cusster,—Two Hebrew MSS. of portions of 
Holy Writ; their date has been assigned to the close of the twelfth 
century. 

‘By Prorssson Wasriroo0.—A drawing of a sculptured eross, of which 
‘the fragments were found in 1838 in demolishing the ancient parish church 
‘of Leeds ; they had been built into the walls of the belfty and clerestory as 
materials, ‘The height when the portions were reunited was about 10 feet, 
the shaft is surmounted by a Greck cross omamented with riband-work 
tnd elaborate decoration of the same character intermixed with richly 
foliated designs, figures of saints, and other sculptares was to be seen of 
each of the faces of the shaft. Professor Westwood attributes this in- 
teresting relic to the ninth or early part of the tenth century. A repre- 
sentation of this cross has been given by Mr. Wardell, in his Memorials of 
the Antiquities of Leeds, and also in Gent. Mag., vol. sli N. 8. p. 45. 
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‘The sculptured fragments were removed to London, and exist at the pre- 
sent time in private possession in the south of England, Professor West- 
‘wool expressed great regret that a relic of so much local interest should 
not have been preserved in its proper place near the site of the first place 
‘of Christian worship ut Leods, é . 

By Mr. Oxviet5, F.8.A.—An octagonal casket with pyramidal cover, 
fn all about 15 inches high. ‘The framo-work is of wood, each of the 
exterior faces being adorned with a bas-relief carved in bone and enclosed 
within a border of marqueterie, Buch bas-relief is formed of three upright 

‘placod side by side, of which the surfaces exhibit the convex 
sides of the bas-relief (ed cole 
porting. an Italian Gothie arch with tracery of open work in the spa 
tabove, ‘This arch is carved in a separato piece of bone, which is fixed ac 
‘the whole subject and encloses it under a canopy. ‘The bas-reliefs represent 
‘ight scenes from the life of Paris, of which the first shows him as an infant 
‘nvaddlod in the manner still prevalent in Italy, and borne by the *hand- 
18 of Hecubs ; the next represents his delivery to a hordaman for 
tho third his presentation by the herdsman to his wife; the 
and sixth his edueation and charge of eattle on Mount Ida; 
renth tho judgment of the three goddesses ; and the eighth the 
jon of Helen. Why tho story here terminates so abruptly can only 
be conjectured ;—perhaps from the accidental incompleteness of the manu 
script om whove uainaions tho aratzny have borrowed his designs, — 
tho mannscript being probably an Italian romance or poem, for in the 
fourteenth century tho Greek authors in their original form were practi- 
cally unknown, On the cover aro eight smaller bas-rliofs, ono representin, 
‘tro figures bearing escutcheons, “which probably were ouco color 
ith heraldie charges, and the other seven exhibiting allegorical figures of 
he Cardinal Caskets of this kind, which wore used by Indios 
for jowels or articles of the toiloto (like the Grock pyeides) aro found 
lily in the Venotian towns, whero they aro supposed to have been made. 
‘The stylo of desigo, however, both in figures and decorations, seems bor 
rowed from Tuscany, and porhaps is a reminiscence of the school which 
Giotto founded at Padua in 1306, ‘The arched eanopiea of this casket aro 
fndood quit in the style of Or San Michelo at Florence, which was finished 
Org in 1348: Tho figures, though wanting tho casio contours 
which first appoared in the sculpture of the following century, have that 
peculiar grace and naiveté of movement, with that simplicity in the arrange- 
‘ment of drapery, which distinguish the best Gothie period ; and tho out- 
Tine and mouldings of the casket, as well as the borders of marquetorie, 
hhave all the elegance of Giotto’s school. On the eyes and lips of thi 
figures aro slight renains of color. The casket, though not in a perfect, is 
ina very genuine condition, having undergone no restoration. Some 
slight portions of the eanopics and mouldings are broken away, but the 
Das-teiofs are all entire, and in their original positions, ‘The lock is lost, 
Dut its place i seen inside, the key-hole being piereed through the first bas- 
relief in the series. ‘The cover is attached simply by two pieces of wire 
fixed in its woodwork, looped with two corresponding wires fixed in the 
Dody of the casket. 

By the Hon, Rosrnr Conzox.—Two Helmets of the fifteenth century, 
one of them being a specimen of unusual interest ; it had probably formed 
part of the equipment of the great Earl of Warwick, Richard Beauchasnp, 
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appointed by Henry V, in 1422 guardian of his only son, Henry of 
Windsor ; the Earl was Regent of Franco t. Hen. VI., and died in 1440, 
‘The original erest of wood, the hend of the swan as seen in the helm under 
the head of the Ba’s efi in the Beauchamp chapel at Warwick, had been 
preserved with the remarkable helmet exhibited by Mr. Curzon, who hed 
sought in vain to obtain possession of the crest, now in decayed, worm- 
eaten, condition. 3 

By tho Rey, Faaxx Newrvorox, through Mr. Trowas Boxo—A draw 
ing of a block of stone found lately in the south wall of » small. chapel on 
the north side of the chancel of Wool church, Dorset. ‘The stone, described 
by Mr, Bond as of eoarse Purbeck marble, had been used as wall-mater 
and placed, it is believed, in an inverted position. The 
in, by 8in., height 5in. ; on one face there are four cup-shaped e 
each 3 in in diameter and in depth ; the surface of these cupsis blackened, 
as if by Unctuous matter burnt in them ; it bas been supposed thet they 
may have been used as cressets or lamps. In. the dormitory at Durham 
there was a square stone at each end, wrought with twelve hollows for 
tallow, for lighting that chamber! We are, howerer, indebted to Canon 





















Rock for the poggesion that the cas inthe sane fun at Wool wre 
Jntended to hold the three ampullee for the holy ils, and the vessel 
for the salt, used at baptism. ‘The constitutions and ordinances give 
‘special instructions for eustody of the oils :** Chrisma, oleum sanctum et 
fufirmorum . . . sub fideli custodia, seris adlibitis, conserventur.”* For 
carrying out this precept Dr. Rock states that he has noticed several 
Singular appliances in the walls of ancient English churches, and hie is 
‘of epinion that the singular stone found at. Wool may have been originally 
placed in some eavity or place of safe keeping for a like purpose. 

‘By Mr. W. J. Bemxiano Surri.—An ancient Mexican object worked 
out of green stone, mounted, probably in South America, to serve as a 








2 Daviog Rites nd Cerem Church of Our Father, vol. IV. p. 09. 
haw, Sted by Me. Gordon Mr, Newigtn stated that another lis 
Bee Fre, Lanoce 1809, p. 10%, where of interst i proverved in his chureb, 
ulcrefacrerlstonccatdlestudemay Eamely an eubroiery, with figures of 
Berfound. {ie Ayotien supposed ta have Bolooged 

* Sonritations of Walter Bishop of to Bindon Avbey, fom which also may 
Dacha 1952, Socal thonefRichard stones wed in te fabric may have bon 
Bkop of Salisbury, 1217; Spelmen, obtained. 

Gens yo. I, p14 ad Canon Rock's 
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‘weapon, familiarly ealled a “slung shot.""—Tally-board, of the seventeenth 
century, obtained in Holland ; it is of oak carved and gilded with deco- 
mn in color. 
‘By the Rev. J. Fouten Rossett, F.8.A.—A copy of the Sarum Missal, 
a MS. executed by an English seribo in the latter part of the fifteenth, 
nd of considerable interest on account of the rubries and informa 
gard to ritual details. 

Wwo-handed sword preserved at 
ally sopposed to have been a gift 
from King John to the corporation at that place. ‘This weapon measures 
6 ft. in length, the blade 42in., the cross-guard, 203 in, On the blade 
‘appears an arched erown, a forge-mark that seems to be a rude represen 
tation of a crown surmounted by a cross, and the following inscriptio 
TOHN MonsE DEINO MATER * TIS SORD DID nePaten « 1594, Rudder, the 
Gloucestershire historian, describes this sword, observing that Newnlam 
«© was an anciont borough, of which in the time of Edward I. the sheriff 
returned only five in the county,—Bristol, Glouces , Dursley 
and Nownham, and it was governed by ® Mayor and Bur i 
sword of state given to them with their charter by King Join, and 

fel to be shewn in testimony of their former greatness and better 

is of steal finely polished and ornamented with curious work~ 
roeeoils to remark regarding the ancient body corpo- 

fost their charter thoy still continue by prescriptive 
jit to elect a mayor annually, on the Monday night after St, Ei ut 
neither the mayor nor aldermen, of whom there aro six, have any authority 



















By Mr. 
Nevnham, Gloucestershi 

































cover the town, which in governed by two beams or ‘con Tho 
Gata of the avotd acme, as Ar, Hot informe us, to be ary in th reign 
‘of Henry VIII. 5 the grip and seabbard having probably been renovated by 


ohn Morse, 


DORCHESTER MEETING. 
August 1-8, 


‘Tu progeawme for the meeting, at the anciont Durnovaria, was most 
autisfuctorily earried out, and the attendance was very good. Among 
there were present during the week, the Marquis Camden, K.G., 
President, the Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury, the Hon. Lord Nesves, 
YV.P. Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Mrs.’ and Miss Neaves, Lord 
Enniskillen, Sir R. Kirby, Professor Buckman, Sir S. Glynne, ‘Bart., 
General Shirley, Lady Smith, Mrs. Berthon Preston, ‘Mr. J. 
Floyer, M.P., and Mrs, Ployer, Mr, R, B. Sheridan, M.P., Mr. Beresford 
Hope, M.P., D.C.L,, F.8.A., President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Ven. Archdeacon Huxtable, M.A., the Ven, Archdeacon 
Sanctuary, Sir J. Boileau, Bart., Sir T, Winnington, Bart., M.P., Octa- 
vius Morgan, M.P., General Lefroy, the Mayor of Dorchester (Dr. Ald- 

















4 Rodden, Hit, Glo, p. 671. ‘The date on the Made is there given incor 
rectly an 1584, B pees ee 
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‘idge), the Rev. W, Barnes, B.D., Camb, the Rev. 0. W. Bingham, M.A., 
Gol. Sturt, M.P., Mr. D.’Laing, Mr. Wingfield Digby and Miss Digby, 
Mr. G. Tucker, Mr. J. H. ‘Parker, Mr. E. A. Freeman, Rev. B. Venables, 
Mx. J. Burtt, Rey. B. Hill, Rev. Dr. Jones, &e. 





Txavovnat, Maeno. 
Avgust 1. 
Lord Nzaves in the Chair. 

‘This was held in the Town-hall at 3 p.m. Owing to delay on the part 
of the Great Western Railway, the Marquis Camden was not. present at 
‘the opening, and the chair was in consequence taken by Lord Neaves. 

‘The Mayor of Dorchester welcomed the Institnte on the part of the Gor- 
poration, and was followed by the Bishop of Salisbury, who spoke in the 
namo of the clergy and laity of his diocoso. He belioved the objects of the 
Society were such as to meet the cordial approbation of laity and clergy, 
‘who were both interested in the preservation of the records of the past. 
He did not wish to say they were desirous of reproducing the past; but, 
whilst endeavouring to forward the present interest, they did_not forget 
what they owed to their predecessors, and what benefits they had gained 
from their experience. Te could assure them he felt competent, in the 
name of the clergy and laity of the diocese, to convey to the Society 
hearty expression of weleo 

Tn the midst of his Lordship’s speech the noble President arrived, and 
took the chair. 

‘Me, Floyer, M-P., and Mr. R. B. Sheridan, M.P., also spoke; as did 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., who rematked that the noble Marquis and his 
self had had the pleasure of taking # trip upon the Great Western Rail- 
‘way, and they were landed at Dorchester only an hour too late. After 
many green fields, swelling hill-tops, moors, waving plantations of fir and 
oak, and deep emerald green meadows, they came to Dorchester. ‘The 
first things that greeted them upon their cutrance were avenues of ma- 
jestic trees, such as they read of and met with in continental towns, and of 
Which they seldom found examples near English towns ; for boulevards 
seemed to be a sort of pleasure to obtain which they must endure the risks 
of sea-sickness. ‘There was ono circumstance that he could not but feel 
perticularly struck by. When they entered the room, the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury was speaking ; and when he remembered what diocese they 
were in, and that fuet, he could not but call to mind one of the most 
touching incidents that had occurred during tho congresses of the Institates 
Some years ago the annual meeting was held in the eity of which the right 
rev. speaker was now the prelate, though at that time his honored pre- 
Aesessor (Bishop Denison) filled the throne, and he (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
with other members of the congress, had the happiness to be his lordship's 
quest. Few people knew at that time, when the Bishop of Sarum was 
Working so eagerly, not only for the enjoyment of his company, but for the 
(good of archaeology, how early and late he was labouring with most de- 
Yoted zeal among those who were suffering under the pestilenco of cholera 
jn that city. At this congress, in which the Bishop of Salisbury hed a 
Fight to take his place, he could not but recall the connection there was 
etweon the see he filled and the Institute, through his predecessor, 
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ord Canoes remarked that Mr. Beresford Hope having thanked thom 
alin nnuch better terms than he could, he would say but a few words to 
‘express his gratifcation in coming to what was to him a new part of the 
country. He felt deeply that they would all concur with him in regretting 
that the chair was not filled by the late lamented noble lord, who it was 
originally intended should presido, tho late Earl of Tchester. He was sur 
ast year, in introducing Lord Leigh as President at Warwick, 
that they would have derived groat bonefit from having as 
one who was well acquainted with the county, and with the 
dvelling in it, He could only assure them that he would do 
fs their President, and he hoped that they would give him th 
indulgence. 

iho Ror. 0. W. Brvouax, of Bingham's Meleombe, then read the ful 
lowing introduetory paper upon the Antiquities of the County. 























‘Before he proceoiled to the business which was put into his hands 
wished to express his cordial gratulations on seeing. his Lordship ani 
brethren of the Tnstitate here on this oocasion. For 








art, as he know it was of 





any a year had it been the aspiration of his 
is lamented friend Lord Llehester, that the Toatitute should hold a mecting 
in Dorset, the antiquities of which had been so litle examined and so little 
understood, Ho therefure could not help saying theso few words regarding 
is own feelings on the occasion, and he would proceed to give what he 
meagre nkeish of tho antqitien of the county. 
Thatovor minor questions (Mr. Bingham said) may bo raised respectin 
tho etymology of the county names there ean by vo doubt thatthe word 
Dar, of Dour, allied with the Grock Sap, water, is the root and founda 
‘tion'from which it springs. ‘Thi is found in the Durngueis of Asser, him- 
olf 1 Briton, tho oupérpoes of Ptolemy, the Durnovaria of Antoninus, 
the Dorsmtas, or Dornsmtas of the Saxon Chronicle, and still retained in 
tho modern names of Dorsetshire, and Dorchester, its ancient ca 
Whother in their original home’on the other side of the Channel, or after 
‘oir transhipment to th ators, as we do, dwelt by the wave ; 
and through mma that have awopt over our hills and valleys 
uring the last $000 years, wo havo retained this short and fragmentary 
description of their habits and locality. ‘Tho last few years have dove mucl 
to eraso the more matorial relics of prchistorie times. It is now no longer 
tho caso, as in Horaco's days, that tho builder is the enomy to the plough, 
bat thatthe plough makes hao of everything in the shape of bung 
wi eh mae ine of eng te ape of bag 
itive antiquity as the county of Dorset, and indionte 
Britain must have been even. before the occupation of 
thin three miles of Dorchester we have one of tho 
the “Pal 
ier, was probably the stronghold of the tribe in seaso 
of aggression and warfare, 'Thero is every reason to suppose that thi 
the dovnor of Ptoleny—Magen-dun Castle, or tho Castle of the Hill, On 
‘the neighbouring heights in all directions may be seen the tombs of « brave 
‘men who lived, perhaps, before Agamemnon,” still enjoying the 
‘which Hector promised’ to the champion who should oppose 
looking over the broad sea, I need not (Mr. Bingham observed) enter 
into any detailed description ; it will be visited under the guidance, 
we hope, of those who are more competent to do justice to it. Sufice it to 
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say, that no-grander specimen of these fortresses exists amongst us; 
though Hutchins reckons no less than some twenty-five in Dorsetshire, I 
have sometimes indulged the thought that the Durotriges might have beea 
@ of those two validissimee gentes, which Vespasian subdued, together 
ith the Isle of Wight, and tat some of these hill-forts might have been 
included among the oppida which he is recorded to have carried. To 
specify a few of the more prominent : proceeding a few miles to the west 
ward, we come to Eggardon, or Aggerdun, and to the eastward, just beyond 
Lulworth Castle, to Flower's Barrow ; near Wimborne we find Badbury, or 
Badbury-rings, the Badan-burig of the Saxon Chronicle, and eonjectured— 
‘may not I say proved ?—by Dr. Guest to be the Mont Badonicus, the 
ene of a great battle, Overbanging the Vale of Blackmoor we have 
Rawlsbury-rings, more popularly called Bullbarrow Dungeon 5 also Hod and 
Hameldon, the ‘twin giants frowning down on the valley’ of the Stour. 
Near Bere Regis we shall have an opportunity of se ny Hi 
near Milboruo St, Andrew, Weatherbury Castle, or Castle-ings. 
OF the ordinary peaceful homes of the Britons I know not that we have 
fa right to expect abundant indications. If, however, we are justified in 
‘supposing that there was any similarity between the habits of the Germanic 
tribes, as described by Tacitus, and theirs, we may trace enough to 
Dlish the existence of no inconsiderable population, “It is well known, 
says the historian (Germ. e. xvi.), ‘that the Germans have no cities, nor 
‘even allow of connected dwellings. They live apart, wherever spring, or 
‘a plain, or a wood attracts them. ‘They build the villages, not as we do, 
swith the houses close to each other ; but each individual’ surrounds bis 
hhouse with an open space, either as a preservative from the accident of fire, 
‘or in ignorance of architecture. They do not even use mortar, or tiles 
ugh timber, without regard to beauty or comfort, being the only mate- 
‘They also dig subterraneous caves, and bedaub them abore with 
vantities of mud, as a place of refuge in winter, and as a receptacle for 
the corm.” OF both these classes of hebitations abundant indications are 
to be found in Dorset. Certain reticulated seams, either in the green- 
sward of the downs, or apparent on the surface of the arable fields at Syd- 
Jing, Maiden Newton, Melcombe Horsey, dc. represent the formier ; whilst 
the hybernacula are to be seen at Bondsleigh, Shillingstone, and elsewhere. 
With rogard to the more permanent homes—those sepulehral barrows to 
which reference has been made—they have been almost too extensively 
ransacked, aud an ample and instructive assortment of their contents will 
be found in the Temporary Museum. Little has been added, and perhaps 
Tittle remains to be added, to the exhaustive paper on ‘The Dorsetshire 
Barrows,” contributed by the late lamented Dorsetshire antiquary, Mr. 
Tohn Sydenham, to the Arcbeologin (vol. xxx. pp. 327—338).. What 
fever further secrets can be elicited, Mr. C. Warne will no doubt reveal in 
his forthcoming work, “ The Celtic Tumuli of Dorset.” On one point 
only would he (Mr. Bingham) venture to throw out a remark, that whereas 
fa few years since it was denied that any admixture could be detected of 
British and Roman interments, both Me. Austen and he himself (more 
recently) had discovered Roman coins amongst the coarse unbaked pottery 
of the more primitive tri ae 
Probably one of the oldest Celtio relies in Dorsetshire is the stone- 
crowned barrow, called the Agglestone, standing on the heath near Stud- 
Iand. ‘Though generally deemed to be in situ, it has been apparently ren 
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dored moro conspicuous by artificial manipulation at its base, and with the 
ot improbable object of rendering it moveable as a Logan or rocking-sto1 
‘The Cerne Giant, too, a gigantic figure earved upon the chalk hill sido, 
though necessity has compelled us to exclude him from the programme, for 
he lies remote from railways, is worthy of a visit; and whatever his pre- 
‘age may be, incontestably claims the honor of being our oldest inha- 
bitant, A fow isolated stones, also, which may have been heretofore 
objects of worship, and are still the subject of much trivial folk-lore, as 
‘well as cromlechs, &c., are scattered here and there in the neighbourhood, 
‘We have nothing to teach respecting tho vestiges, but much to learn, 
‘An old friend, whom I detect by his initials in the last Dorset County 
Chronicle, claims thom rather as tho property of Geology than of Arclie- 
slogy, but Yam inlined to think tet ke the Aggletane, they nay have 
cften been converted to religious 1d thus handed over from the one 
acience to the other. Flint weapons, and a few rude gold omaments 

Veen occasionally found, but they aro eertainly not wo frequent as might be 
expected. Some splendid specimens of the lattor were dug up in 1849 at 
Beorhackott, and exhibited by the late Earl Dighy. ‘They have been 
‘scribed in the Arcbacological Journal, vol vii ps 64. 

Tt is now, howover, high time that I should pass on to ‘the Historie 
Period, and here we postess in Dorsetshire abundant proofs of Roman 
ooupation, ‘The least practised eye would at once perceive that we 
assembled ‘at this moment at the angle of the main via of » Roman stative 
camp. Its vallum surrounds the town, now planted with trees, in, some 

aces in the fossa, in others in the debased and crumbled agger.. At ono 
Point, a litte 'to the left of the western gato, the remains of a rough Roman 
wall may be seen. Within a hundred yards of this apot a tesselnted pavo- 
mont, a portion of which is preserved in the chapel of the gaol, has beon 
coxhuied within tho last fow yoars. In faot itis searoely possible to dig in 
ny port of tho aren of eighiy acrosinchded within the bali, which has 
not beon much disturbed, without finding Roman pottery or ¢oins, pave 
‘ment, ornaments, or implements of one kind or another. Somo fine speci 
mens of there will be exhibited, no doubt, in the Muscum of the Institute 5 
nd I would invito the special attention of the members to some remark- 
ablo relics deposited in the County Museum, by the Rev. H. Moulo, 
including, among other inte things, eortain ornamonta formed of 
‘Kimmeridge coal, and proving, if proof were wanting, that the thoory, frst, 
T believe, formed by Mr. J. Sydenham, but now generally adopted, that 
‘tho so-called ‘coal-money’” was merely the refuse of the lathe, The 
Amphitheatre, commonly called Mambury-rings, a short distanco outside 
the etuthern porta, opake for itselt,Phough'T ean dno authority for 
‘Hutobins’s statement that Agricola encouraged the Britons to build amphi« 
theatres, in order to introduce luxuries, and to soften the feree and rough 
temper of the population, I ean quite understand the Roman Imperator, 
whoever he was, availing himself of the obvious eapacity of the Britons for 
‘constructing earthworks, in order to provide recreation both for the eon 
querors and the conquered. We shall soe that its dimonsions ar 
Veyond what they might at first sight appear. Dr. Stukeley’s ealeulation 
vran'that it would contin very nearly 13,000 spectators Poundbury. 
algo, at a few hundred yards from the westera porta, though the old 
notion that it was the Pomerium of Durnovaria seems thoroughly unte- 
able, bears to my eyes very decided marks of Roman workmanship. To 
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‘my surprise I find that Mr. Warne, in bis Map and Index, which have. 
only just been pot into my hands, claims it as a Danish camp. Until he 
Jtties this opinion by adequate proofs, I venture to reserve my own. I 
‘do not presume to contradict him, but Camden’s statement that it was the 
‘eamp of Sueno, 4.0. 1002, would appear to rest on no very solid founda 
tion ; and there could be no great probability that the Danish rovers 
would have had time or opportunity to construct so extensive a camp, at 
istance from the sea, the base of their warlike operations. We 
we the preservation of both these last-mentioned monuments of antiquity 
‘to the interference of zealons archwologists. A few years ago both were 
threatenod by the ruthless railway engineers; but Mr. Warne himself 
the main instrument in persuading. them to spare the former, ad the I 
respected Mr. A.D. Troyte successfully led the forlorn hope in behalf of the 
Tater. ‘Tho tesselated pavements at Weymouth, Sherbome, Dewlish, Ram 
pisham, Wynford, and 
ful possession of the district by the Romans. Mr. Bingham here referred 
to the beautiful Frampton pavements uncovered in 1793, and a description 
‘was publsed by Lysons, with engravings by Engleheart. Te 

lly adferted to the Christian monogram which is found in them 
‘heathen emblems. He also spake of the Roman eneampment in the 
arth-work at Hodhill The Roman stations appear to hare been 
Londinis, or Lyme ; Canca Ariza, Charmouth ; Durnovaria, Dorehes- 
ter; Vindogladia, Wimborne ; Glavinium, Weymouth ;  AMorioniuns, 
Wareham ; Bolvelaunium, Pool Ibernium, Bere. The Via Ico 
‘niana seems to have run through the county from Woodyates, passing by 
Dorchester to Bridport; with a branch from Dorchesior to the Fosss- 
way at Zschalis or Uchester, and another to Crewkern 

know uot, eontinued Mr. Bingham, at what preise period we are to fix 
the date of Mr, Millais’ noble picture in this yeat’s Exhibition, where the 
{grin British wife so uawilingly relinguishes her Roman husband on the 
Shall shores" of Dorset, but there is no doubt thatthe eounty formed no 
ineonsiderable portion of the dominions of the kings of Wessex s that 
‘Aldhelm, ove of the. brightest lights of the middle ages, vas consecrated 
first Bishop of Sherborne about the year 705 ; that King Beart was 
buried at Warcham about 784 ; that the clder brothers of King Alfred, 
Bhelbald and Ethelbert, wore bared at Sherborne, and Ethelred, the next 
brother and successor, ae Wimborne ; and that Bdward the Martyr was 
assassinated by his stepmother, Elfrida, in 978, at Corfes Gate, or Corfe 
Castle. ‘During much of this period oueshores soem to have been pecliarly 
txposed to the incursions of the Danes ; and we read of them at Por, 
supposed to be Portland, at Charmouth, Warcham, and Swanwich, where 
120 of their barks were wrecked. It is, however, somewhat remarkable 
dat we appear to bve few antiquities which ean be accurately refered 
Giher to Suxon_or Danish types. ‘The great majority of our place-name, 
fh well nour datectialexpeaons aro unmistakably Saxon, aad to i 
‘extent that people have left their impress upon the district ; but of Danis 
see T inde hones and itis very Tate, 1 imagine, that ether in oor 
Tantoms of elsewhere have any of the Uras, oF weapons, of ornaments 
ome flight; which are generally aseribed elsowhere to the Anglo-Saxon 

mid Ta this age, however, moat of our great monasteries were founded. 
King Conwalh, who died a.. 672, is said to hare been a benefactor to 
Sherborne. Cuthburh, sister to King Ina, built the monastery at Wim- 
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Borne A.n. 718 (Anglo-Sazon Chronicle). Alfred founded the Benedio- 
tine Nannery at Shaftesbury o, 888 ; Athelstan, the Benedictine Monastery 
at Milton, about 933 ; Ethelmar, Earl.of Devoo, that at Cerne c. 987 5 and 
Ore, the Hour-corle, or ABvonomus af Canute, that at Abbotsbury c 
1026, Mr. Bingham here described some original charters, signed by 
Hagar, Canute, Archbishop Dunstan, &e., relating to this Ore or Orey, 

‘and now amongst the muniments of the Barl of Iichester. 
Dorsetshire was a favourite hunting-ground of some of the Norman 
kings, especially of King John, who afforested largo tracts of the county, 
ni -d Dorchestor, Pooratock, Bet igham, Corfe, 
Corfe and Shor 
‘an_ oppor 
















‘Mx. Bingham procooded to observe that, in regard to mo- 
ins, there were some at Cerne and Abbotsbury which ought 
amined, but it was impossible to extend their researches to the 

he trusted that wit they would 








whole of the county on’ tis ocoasion 5 
seo on their first visit would induce 











m in tho order of interest, but as they were to be taken in tl 
ero Sherbome, Wimborne, and Milton, ‘They would 

find many other fine churches tenttered through the eounty—Corno, Brid- 
rt, Beatninster, Poorstook, Bere Regis, a vory curious Norman church at 
tudland, anda singular chureh at Maiden Newjoo, which contained, he 
‘was assured, unquestionable Saxon work, ‘There was also a fine tower at 
Piddletrenthide, and some interesting painting at Yotminster. ‘The Dor- 
sot churches could not compete with tho Perpendioulur towers and carved 
oak sereons and roofs of Somerset, but_ almost every little church in the 
county, which had not the misfortune of boing over-restored, contained 
features interesting to tho archologist, which rendered them worthy of 
being visited, Norman work was common in tho village churches, and 
many of them had remarkable fonts ; drawings of that at Melbury Bubb 
were exhibited in the Temporary Museum, and it would challenge’ rivalry 
for curiosity with any font which this county contained. One of the most 
remarkable features was that tho carving was all up-sidesdown 5 there 
‘soomed every reason to suppose that it had always been in that. position ; 
nals sclptared upon it ware on thet bends, and they ware a 
rolled together by the folds of a snake, Bosides tho houses they would 
there were many others which would be well worthy of attention on a 
fature oveasion, Among these were Melbury, the residence of Lord Ilches- 
tor; Parubam, the seat of Sir Henry Oglander; Hanford, which belonged to 
the late Me. Ker Seymer ; and Grange House, tho residence of the Rev. 
















































N. Bond, with an exceedingly beautiful Dlizabethan front. There wero 
Iso manor houses at Wraxall ond Toller Fratrum ; there was likewise a 
hhouso with which curious traditions are connected at Wol Lulworth 





Castle, although not a Norman structure, was well worth seeing ; and Mr. 
‘Weld, with very kind liberality, had invited tho Institute to. partake of 
hospitality, if the members should have an opportunity of visiting 








Bhat pls, 
ith regard to history, Mr. Bingham observed that he had little time 
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to touch on events connected with Dorset. Queen Margaret landed at 
Weymouth in 1471, In the civil wars, it was a land debateablo; 
Charles II. passed through the county after the battle of Worcester 5 th 
‘county was also the scone of Monmouth’s landing, As to the Worthios 
of Dorset, Fuller, who was connected with this county by residence and 
preforment, gavo but a short list. Ho mentioned Cardinal Morton and 
Archbishop Stafford. Among the soldiers, he commended “ Little Mr. 
Basket, that great soldier,” he also mentioned the first Barl of Bedford, 
‘the founder of the house of Ruste, as well as another soldier, of whom 
many now present had perhaps never heard—Sir Richard Bingham, « 
great warrior in the days of Queen Bliznbeth, ono of the persons specially 
‘appointed to make provision for ‘he Armada. He was the 
founder of tbat branch of his family which still existed in Ireland, and 
‘was said by Fuller to be “Fortis atque felix.” Hutchins mentioned 
several other Dorset Worthies ; and there was one that might well claim 
mention on the. present ocetsion, though his name was better known in 
‘America than in England—Joln White, the patriarch of Dorchester, a 
duontrepectable clergyman, ands atthe time of the great rotelion, relat 
of St. Peter's, in Dorchester, in'the porch of which church he was buried, 
though there is no monument to his memory. He could hardly be called 
fone of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” but perhaps a ‘Pilgrim Grandfather.” 
He sent out adarge number of youths to America, ho there founded 
‘the town of Dorchester, now in a much more flourishing condition than 
the original town. 

‘The county was fortunate in topographers. ‘Their first topographer 
‘was an author named Coker, believed to bo a clergyman, and probably 
Vicar of Tineleton, who wrote a sketch of the history of Dorsetshire in 
1630, but it remained in manusoript for about a hundred years. It ws 
‘well worthy of notice, both as being very quaint, and giving n remarkal 
fecount of the traditions at that time existing’ in- Dorset. Coker went 
over the whole of the county, and enumerated the families that lived in 
ft, and thus perhaps he laid the foundation of Hutchins's History, well 
Innown to be one of the best topographical deseriptions that exists of auy 
county. Hutchins was born in 1698, in Dorchester, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; his father, was curate of Bradford Peverell, He was 
‘educated at the Grammar School at Dorchester, and when he was old 
enough to take onlers, he became curate of Milton Abbey, and was 
usher at the Grammar School then existing at that place. Ie engaged 
himself there, his biographer said, in an occupation ‘much more useful 
to others than agreeable to himself ;” but. soon after, he was preferred to 
the living ‘which he (Mr. Bingham) now occupied at Meleombe Horsey. 
He was ontiely deaf, and during a long life, both there and at Wareham, 
to which ho afterwards was appointed, he worked at his history, eon- 
tantly searching through the muniment chests of the principal famil 
fn the county. He thus built up that most valuable history, which he 
nover lived to see published, since it was not given to the world until » 
year aftor his death. It was s remarkable instanee of a man laboring on 
Fithout fame and with little encouragement, and by an almost unequalled 
eourage and energy achieving a work, the labor of which could only be 
‘understood by those who had carefully studied it 

‘There was only one other point to which he had time to allude, namely, 
the Dorset dialect ; but his old friend (the Rev, William Barues), the poet 
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and philologer of Dorset, would speak for himself on this subject, and no 
Goubt he-would give specimens of the dialect which he loved, and which 
he had 20 beautfully illustrated by bis poems. Before concluding, Mr. 
Kingham wished to say a word about another place, and that was ‘Stal- 
bridges an eminent worthy had there resided—a man not more diatine 
guished by ‘aitainments than for theological knowledge, and 
{ho impulso which he gave to religion during his lifo—the Hon. Robert 
Boyle. He lived at Stalbridgo Louse, which was now destroyed. ‘The 
sito might have boon visited had time permitted, not only on account of 
this association, but for the beautiful Perpendicular cross which still ex 
ited in the town, and’ which, considering its age, has beoa wonderfully 

served. 
Pesce. Bingham, at the close of his interesting address, observed that in 
‘the room whore they were now assembled there was an object associatod 
‘with memorablo tines in the annals of Dorsot—with the memory of ove 
‘howe ollogs charster presented striking contrat tothe Milly and 
onerous disposition of the noble President whom they had the gratite 
ation to aeo in that place. The seat ocoupied by the Marquis Camden 
fon tho present occasion had long been traditionally known as * Judge 
Tefireys! Chair 

"At the conclusion of tho meotiig, a party was formed to visit the antiqai= 
tien of Dorchester, undor the guidance of Mr. Bingham, Entering the 
‘eounty gaol, they went into tho prison chapel to view a teasclated pave~ 
mont itis peed in front of tho ppt fund wme_ sore ago nar, ia 
present site, | Theneo they walked to St. Peter's church, where Mr. 
Bingham pintod out it pring features, dieting attention to cho two 
crotlogged. righty routing in two windows of the. ase, wonponed, 
Hrelmeted, and dressed in coats of mail ; the monument, in’ the cinquo 
conto style, at the cast end of tho north aisle to the momory of Sir John 
Williams, knight ; the -iuely-eculpturod white marble monument ¢o Lord 
tho west end of the north aislo, and a brass dated 1436, ‘The 
‘a good specimen df the Porpendioular style. Mr. 
‘uid tho churoh is of the Somersot or Wost of England type ; the tower 
fs a romarkably good ono, though not equal to those of some of tho 
Somerset churelies, and the rvof is coved. Ho then indicated the 
enoral characteristics of tho West of ugland type of churches as di 
Ainguished from those of the eastern and midland counties, ‘Tho party 
then pased the hous (lrx Duis) rated tobe Saige, Jairo’ 
Todgings during the * bloody assizo” of 1685, when 292 pleaded guilty to 
‘being accomplices in the insurrection for Monmouth, and 80 of them 
‘wore left for execution. Mr. Parker remarked that there was but little 
oubt that the house was the residence of the notorious judge. Passing 
‘along to the garden of Mrs. Stone, the Walks, the party viewed the 
remains of the wall of int and unhown stone that at one period crowned 
the Roman vallum, Mr. Binghaan remarked that no doubt Dorchester 
‘yas tho site of the Roman town Durnovaria, and originally surrounded 
‘The wall now being examined was pronounced to be 
Acciledly Roman by a great authority, Mr. Roach Smith, ‘The company 
then walked to the bottom of South’ Street, where, their cicerone ob- 
fed, most probably stood the Prstorian gato of Durnovaria. Making 
way to Wollaston Field, through the kindness of tho Mayor and 
Corporation of the town a section of the earthworks of the Roman vallum 
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‘was exposed to view, Mr. Bingham remarked that some years ago a 
number of skeletons were found there, which were popularly believed to 
‘be Roman ; but he was of opinion that they were the remains of eriminals 
that had been executed on Gallowe-hill. Lastly, a visit was paid to the 
church at Fordington St. George. Hero was pointed out a curious hol 
swater stonp, which was considered to be quite unique, the medieval pulpi 
‘and the peculiar tile paving in front of the some, presenting the original 
‘arrangement of the paving. Mr. Freeman said that the tower of the 
chureb, like that of St. Peter's, is a very good specimen of the West of 
Baglnd tpe, He then dilate’ on the charatar of the windows and the 
‘tracery, and directed attention to the peculiarity of the turret and panelling 
of the windows. Mr. Parker made some remarks upon the figures of St. 
Goorge and the Dragon, which are rudely sculptured in stone in the tym- 
panum of the south porch. Ho observed that tho figures bad been stated 
to be a representation of St. George at the siege of Antioch, but he quoted 
from an Italian work, which showed that similar figures’ were found in 
Syrian churches 300 years before the date of Norman work, aud he was 
‘of opinion that the legend was brought from Syria by the Crusaders, and 
that, finding a church dedicated to St. George, they sculptured upon it 
the efigies of St, George and the Dragon. Te thought that the hardness 
of the stone in which the work was done gave it. a more archaic appear- 
tance than was warranted by its age, and he attributed it to the period of 
‘about 1160 or 1180. 




















‘The evening meeting was held at the Town-hall, under the presidency 
of Sir Jonx P. Boweav, Bart. 

The Chairman opened the business of the meeting by calling on Mr. 
J.H. Parker to make some remarks on early Rome, and to give some 
‘necount of his recont discoveries in that cit 

Mr. Panxer said that he had come quite unprepared, and without any 

‘accessories with which lectures were usually illustrated. 
subject upon which he proposed to treat was that of the early Ch 
churches of Rome, of which there were not less than fifty now ret 
jn thateity. ‘The earliest were those which were originally Pagan temples, 
and were afterwards consecrated to Christian worship. Among these be 
jncluded the eclebrated Pantheon, which was generally considered to have 
been a temple, although by some itis said to have boen an entrance hall 
to the baths of Agrippa ; now it is a church dedicated to All Saints. ‘The 
circular part or temple was erected probably before the Christian eras to 
this a portico and chambers at the back and sides were added by Agrippa 
in the first century. 

‘The next series to which he alluded were the small burial-chapels i 
‘the Catacombs, to which much importance had been attached. He did 
not believe that these were commonly used as churches, but rather for the 
purposes of the burial service. Nor did he believe thet the Catacombs 
‘were places of refuge for avy length of time, but ouly for a few hours in 
simes of persecution, 

‘The next series were the churches made in houses. Indeed many of 
the great basilicas of the time of Constantine were originally halls within 
the large palaces. One of these was the original church of St. John 
Laterav, which stood within the walls of the Lateran Palace. ‘The present 
church has been rebuilt since. Again, the church of St. Peter's was 
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originally a hall in the palaco of the Vatiéan. Ho then referred to the 
Church of 8. Crooe, which was erected within the walls of the palaco of 
St. Heleva, sometimes improperly ealled the Bmpress Helena, the mother 
ff Constantine the Great, He then described the form of the ancient 
ica, King’s hail, or law court, with its nave and two side aisles, 
at the end, where the judge sat, which place, when these 
tices were converted into churches, was occupied by the bi 

‘Another lass was the monastic churches, several of which were vory 
‘nviy,  Sovoral of these edifices were fortifed, and they woro nearly ail 
rected on tho plan of the basiliea, or hall of justice, Tn all the primi 
the altar was at the west end, bué this did mot interfore with 
the turning to tho east during worship, as the altar was low and narrow, 
fand. the bishop could look over it, and administer the Communion over 

jered this custom of turning towards the rising sun was 
fn worship eel. Sueh altars are known Dy the 
med towards the people. 

He then alluded to the church of St. Padentiana, which according to 
Baronius, was consoerated by Pope Pius I. in the year 160 of tho 
Obristian era, or about that time, Tt was mado out of materials from 
the houre of Pudens, which was well known as the place of assembly, and 
for the reception of foreign Christians coming to Rome, ‘The house had 
‘een rebuilt ovor and over again, but the mosaic pioture in the apse is of 
the fourth century, and he believed that the lower part was @ portion of 
tho earliest church, Ho then dotailed the results of some excavations 
‘which he had made in this edifice, and explained tho character of tho 
Trehitecture which pointed to such an enrly date, Ho also commented on 
fovoral other churches, observing that they all exhibited a decay of art 
from tho fourth down’ to the tonth contury. ‘The walls of Rome wor 
very romarkable; they were about ten miles in extent, and in some places 
‘were quite fifty feet high. 

"Tho Rov. Guntur N. Suan asked if thoro wore any stone benches in 
of tho eaten which might hare been uted for che placing 

mont? Ho ad noticed benches of that 






















































tho chapel 
of coffins proviously to i 
description in churel 

Mr. Panxen replied in th ivo, but said there were seats which 
right have been temporarily used for teaching. As far as ho could soe 
ho did not think theso edifices woro genorally used for the performance of 
service, but merely for burial purposes and perhaps for eatechising, None 
ff them would hold more than fifty persons, with one exception, and that 
fcould not contain more than eighty. He hod another remark to make 
‘with reference to the early churches of Rome, ond that was that t 
tors had been very much altered and plastered over from time 
Dut if the outside could be got_at properly the whole hist 
itself, Another point of some interest and but little 
alterations that bad taken place in the level of the city. The general 
tradition was that this had beon oecasioned by the burning of the place by 

Normans in the eleventh century, and that the ashes had thus raised 

evel. He believed, however, that this had only been occasioned 
ower parts by the inundations of the Tiber, as it was evident the hills 
tabout the same level as previously. After explaining the character- 
istics of the adjacent walls, the lecturer observed that the campaniles were 
‘objects of interest, but none of them were earlier than the twelfth century, 
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‘though perhaps built after an ea ‘The mosaics were exceed 
interesting ; they belonged to all periods from the fourth to the niuth 
‘eenturies : then there was a break to the twelfth century. It was appa- 
rent by comparison that they were much more durable than the frescoe 
One of the fiuest was that at the end of St. John Lateran, and this we 
threatened with destruction ; because the nave had been paganized they 
‘were going to paganize the choir as well. In Rome everything after the 
fifth centary was called modern, and consequently despised. "He also 
alluded to the destruction of a five porch, built by the Cosmati family, in 
the church of St. Lorenzo, as an instance of the destruction committed by 
frehitects in the present day. ‘Thus St, Paul's, for which money had 
been collected all over the world, was called « restoration, but every 
vestige of the old building had been destroyed, and a pagan templo had 
bboen erected i its stond. 

‘The chairman observed that tho subject was open to discussion, and 
romarked that Mr, Parker would be ready to answer any question that 



























right have miggested itself. 
Mr, B.A. Fiseixax asked if there was such a thing known as the eon 
scorution of a Christian church in tho seeond century? Were those 








churches standing up above ground in a stato to be consecrated at the 
ered No dvbt toro wore charchos tendg in tho third century. 

That was the ovidenco that there were churches standing above ground ii 
reagent tent Be tbo eovsceratedt Ife ened Mr, asker for 
nee that churches above ground were consecrated as early ax 160 




















Mr, Panken 
the architectural features were 0 
work. 

‘Me, Fnemcaw did not think that much reliance was to bo placed ins 
‘writer who lived #0 many centuries afterwards. | Where was tho evidence 
of the consecration of this room in the house of Pudens @ 

‘The Rey. G. N. Saari remarked that St. Paul speaks of the church 
that was the house of Priscilla and Aquila (Romans xvi v. 5). 

‘Mir, Panxen obsorved that Justin Martyr mentioned the house of Padens 
1s a rofuge for foreign Christians in the second contury. 

Mr, Froemaax said that that proved nothing whatever. Tt would not do 
to patch up things out of Baronis. Mr. Parker was too enutious to do the 
sume thing with regard to English architecture. Ho would not go to 

‘f Dorset to ascertain the date of a structure, but ho 

ye in the spirit of an archeologist 
inks swan then accorded to Mr, Parker, for his very ablo and 
re and, on the motion of Colonel Sturt, M.P., a vote of 
‘rman, after which the proceedings terminated. 


that his anthority was the Annals of Batonius ; and 
matory of the statoments made in that 





























Angust 2. 
‘Bxcunstox 10 Maren Castin. 


‘The morning was devoted to hearing papers read in the Historical 
Section, Sir Joux P. Borweav, Bart., presiding. 
Vou. x8th 3m 
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‘he Rev, W Bansss, B.D. of Came, read» paper on Ancient Dore! 

‘The Rev, Proresson Wuut18 read a paper on Sherborne Abbey Church, 
‘which appeared in this volume of the Journal, p. 179. 

Mr, oss Box read a paper on Corfo Castle.? 

‘At three pam. large party started in enrriages for an afternoon's excur- 

ie British and Roman remains and other objects of antiquarian 
‘the neighbourhood of Dorchester. The first halt was mado at 
ine Miphitheatee called Mambury Rings, ‘The arona of this earthwork 
falmoat <liptical, and is enclosed save on the north side, where ther 
pening by a mound about 30/ft. high. The party having scaled 
rather steep ascent to the mound, the Rev. C. W, Bingham remarked that 
there wero very many theories about tho name Mambury, or Meumbury 
Ringo, and he vontured to have a little theory of his own 5 it would not, 
however, at all suit his good friend the Rev, W. Barnes, fur it had nothing 
to do with British names, He could not help thinking that the former 
part of the name “ Man bury” was derived from minus. "Ie had no doubt 
‘whatever himself that this place was constructed under the superintendence 
Uf the Romans, for the purpose of affording amusement both to the Roman 
farmy and the conquered people of Duruovaria, It was possible, therefore, 
that plays were acted in this amphithoatro, and everybody knew that 
minus meant a stage player. He had never broached the theory before, 
fand ho was ready 10 biavo it knocked down at w nioment’s notice, He 
Velioved that everybody, who kuew anything about the matter, must bo 
sntifed that the. place wad established under Roman superintendence, 
‘There was no sort of appent out it to indionto that it was a Celtio 
ttructure, The outer wall, he inagiued, had boon greatly delebrated by 
timo, aud thero had been & milestone put up by the Town Council of the 
Vorough. No doubt the aroa was much deopor formerly than at the present 
timo.” Dr. Stukeley, he bolieved, had broached this idea—the opening at 
tho north side being the entrance to the amphitheatre, on the opposite side 
were the caver from which issued the beasts, Ho did not think that ho 
ould Histon with paticuee to anybody who eatled the amphitheatre a Celtio 
work, 

‘he party next proceeded onwards for about halfa-mile along the main 
road, aid thon diverged to the eastward to visit the ancient villa, of 
Ierringstone. Here the party was received by the prosent ownor, Mr. 
4X, W. Williams, and walking through tho prineipal part of the louse, 
which has been sadly modernised, entered the drawing-room, which 
enriched with: oak carving and furnished d la Louis Quatorze. Tere Mr. 
‘Thomas Bond, of Tyncham, addressed the company. He remarked that 
the origin of the name of Winterbome Herringstove was from a small 
an, which also gave names to several villages in Dorset, ‘They know 
ery little with exacmess concerning tho placo till tho time of Henry LIT. 
It belonged to Sir Henry Beauchamp, of the great Somerset family, who 
vero the chief lords of the place. Under thom the abbots of Bindon were 
‘the meane lords of the manor of Herringstone, In the 27th of Henry IIT., 
hie believed, an exchange was made between the abbots and Philip Herring, 
the latter some laud at Chaldon Herring. He then came to live at 
this place, auc wued in the Herring family for several generations. 
In the time of Bdward IIL, royal licence was granted to Sir Walter 
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Herring to improve the place and enclose it with a stone wall. It was no 
doubt © mansion-houso from the time of Henry III. ‘The Herrings were 
4 Norman family, coming from Hlarang, in Normandy and. they we 
feudatories to the Barl of Warwick in the time of Henry 11. They resid 
at Chaldon Herring till they came to this place, where they continued 
the reign of Richard IT., when the elder branch of the family became 
extinct, and the heiress ‘married a certain Robert Fovant, | Shortly after- 
‘wards it passed, by some means not yet discovered, to the family of Fiiol, 
‘who continued in possession of the place till the eurly part of the sixteenth 
Century, when it was purchased by the ancestors of the present owner. 
‘Although the manor entered into tho femnily of Williams originally by par- 
‘nse, subsequently they became co-heirs and representatives of the 
Hervings, who held the same for so long a period, Sir Walter Herring 
nad two sons, to one of which he gave Herringstone and the other Chaldou 
Herring. A% a aubsequent period Sir John Williams, of Herringstone, 
married the daughter and cocheiress of Sir Thomas Delalynd, who was 
Aescended from the last heiress of the Werring family. The manor-hou 
en, built in tho thirteenth contury iy 
very litle about architecture, and tho fact 
‘was that the Siwards had nothing to do with it, ‘The room they were in, 
fand probably the greater part of the original houso, was built by Sir John 
Williams in the time of James I, Tt was in tho form of a quadrangle, had 
‘a court-yard, a private chapel where service was performed, and  burial- 
“The quadrangle was subsequently destroyed, and now that hall 
‘wae the only portion remaining of tho old building, Ute direoted attention 
to tho arms of the Williauses in the carving of the roof, similar to those 
in St, Potor’s Church, 

Mr. Parken anid ho thought they might congratulate the owner of the hall 
for having so well preserved a fine Jacobean ceiling, which architects wore 
gonoraly too fond of destroying. Tho eviling was a remarkably good ono 
Of the latter part of the reign of James 1, He pointed out, among tho 

retanque Agios upon the hiner rot, the ltere and tho arms of #1 
Prince of Wales, showing that it must have been constructed atthe period 
ohad stated, Having noticed several fine old paintings and othor objects 
of interest, the party retired from i 

A pleasant ride of about a mile brought the party to the remarkable and 
immense earthworks called Maiden Castle, which ooeupy the flat summit of 
f hill, and are about one thousand yards from east to west, and five hun- 
dred yards from north to. south, the whole begirt by two (in some parts 
tree} ramparts GO feot high, Horo the Rev. W. Barnes acted as guide. 
He said that the Archaeological Institute had received a hearty welcome at 
the old Roman town of Dorchester, but they must be content to enter this 
British town without a greeting by the inhabitants. ‘They stood on the 

eatest of moro than twenty earthworks of the Durotriges of Dorsct, a 
ererk that took up 115 acres of ground. He pointed out the difference of 
form between tho British and Roman eastrametation, the former following 
the winding outlino of the hill brow aa at Maiden Castle, and the Roman 
form a at Poundbury, Keeping more or less a squareness of angle aud a 
straightness of sides. ‘There seomed to have been four gates, and the one 
by sthich they stood had had, as most likely bad the others, stone gate 
jambs, the bases of which had been taken away by a man then on the 
Pround.. The inner rampart had at one time something of a breast-wall of 
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Ridgeway stones, of which some few remained, and many loads had, to th 
knowledge of living men, been carried down'to Martinstown for building. 
Hie pointed out a debased bank far eastward as the western boundary of the 
catllest camp, and begged the mombers to observe the inbendings of the 
inner rampart at the ends of this cross bank, = 

"Tho Rey. H. Movin requested the company to forget for a while the 
‘and the Britons, and to obsorve the military skill indicated by the 
jer what kind of a population’ there must have beon 
hh immense fortifications, No scattered tribes, he 
maintained, could have done it, Now Zealand had been spoken of, but 
‘hore was nothing shewn of tho military akill of thoso tribes which 
proached that exhibited here. Ilo had brought Indian officers to Maiden 
Gastle, and when a distance off they had said it was like their billforts, but 











here to throw 


















Deforo th ue far they said, these earthworks were not constructed 
by unci it must have taken 100,000 men to make such fortii- 
cations, What must the population have been when they were constructed ® 
Maiden 0: believed, could not have beon tho work of seattored 


‘tribes : no people anxious only for the safety of their cattle would make 
such earthworks, 

‘The Rev, Gunene Surrm, of Tenby, said it suggested to him that there 
was a good deal of geological action ‘at the bottom of it all. Ho could 
show them embankments, tortuous like those before them, which wore 
‘entirely of geological origin, and man had nothing to do wich'them. 

‘The party having proceoded again to the ramparts, and walked along to 
the eastward to where a hugo mound terminated, the Rey, W, Burnes 
pointed out what he considered to be the end of the old eamp or oppidum, 
‘and the indications of further ground being taken up, 

Goneral Lu#nor said that he shared in the profoundost doge 
all mast feel for the immense energy and perseverance of our anc 
whoever they wore, iu throwing up these wonderful earthworks, the 
parallel to which, as far as lie was aware, woro the earthworks constructed 
by tho unknown tribes of Ohio, Ho agreed with the former speakers ns to 
their manifesting evidences of organization of labour and continuity of 
purpose far bayond what the scattered and divided tribes with y 
‘connected the county were enpable of ; and he hold that they must be the 
‘work of an anterior race, From the hasty survey ho had made, he shauld 
judge that the works extonded for noarly a mile, and @ portion of the ram- 
jparts ho had just measured was 60 fect hig ; and theso wore works made 
by people who had not the command of Jargo flat tools, like our spades, but 
who worked with celts, or narrow instruments, by means of which only a 
sinall quantity of earth could bo transported at a time. He thought that 
tho difficulty as to the water supply might be partially solved by the habits 
of the people of those days. ‘The incursions were made by levies ot 
masses, and if they found the enemy prepared to receive them they dis- 
porsed ; nor did they, he imagined, keep such a vigilant watch aa to pre- 
vont th besieged from having access to water in various directions, Prom 
the military allusions in the early books of Seripture it was evident that 
hat was regarded ns the primary duty of a modern soldier—keeping wateh 
was observed with extreme laxity in those days, But he thought. that 
‘the people mainly depended on the surface water caught in the pit referred 
40, which was conveniently placed for that purpose. Ax to Muiden Onstle 
Doing dofended ia the strict seuse of the word, he thought that was impos 
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siblo, because it would take as many men to defend it as to make it. Ie 
‘thought the occupants must have trusted to other obstacles than the earth- 
‘works, such as they in military parlance ealled abattis—structures which 
the enemy would find a difioulty in passing. ‘The mere physical difficulty 
‘of mounting an earth-slope by naked men unencumbered by armour would 
have been but trifing, aud with tho activity they sequired in the chase 
they could more easily have assaulted the place than moderns 
Doating their accoutrements. Therefore, lie eoncloded that the d 
must have had recourse to other means besides earthworks, to render 
place tenable 
In illustration of what had been auduced ns to the difficulty of obtaining 
water for the people oceupying Maiden Castle, during a siege, Mr. 
Boresford Hope observed that Homer, desoribing the siego of Troy, spoke 
‘of the springs of the Scamander as being outside the tow 
In another part uf tho earthworks, Mr. Barnes made some remarks upon 
the otymology of the name Maiden Gnstlo, He considered that it indientes 
castle without a cnstle—as a maiden assize means an assize without any 
trials—or a fastnoss on the pla 
‘The party then proceeded to spot whoro excavations had beon mado, by 
mn of Mr. Sturt, and at his exponso, under the di 
nyton. ‘The hole was about three feet deep, and Me, i 
explained that it was an ancient British hut-hole,’ but at th 
‘were found two oF threo inches’ depth of as 
tnd pieces of pottery. An urn was found in the other camp, also a small 










































drinking-oup, and a piece of an ancient quer, which Mr. Bingham said 
tran pouibly Urought from armany. ‘There’ wero to bo sen at the 
Musou, as also a piece dug from tho pit shewing tho stratifoation of the 





‘ashes. Bones of various animals, and a pigoo of « human jawbone, cone 
taining a tooth very much wore, were likewise discovered there. In the 
prosonco of the party an excavator dug in the hole, and throw up amall 
Pieces of pottery aud bones, which were curiously examined. Mr. Cune 
ton atid that he had been ted to thoro hut-holes by observing slight 
pressions upon the surface of the ground, but there was great difficult 
making auch researcles, becauso the whole surface had been ploughed over 
within the last jnndeed ‘ye 
fo Rov. C. W. Bixastax moved that Mr. Sturt be thanked for 
in this particular, and also because ho is one of the landlords of 
Dorset. who strenuously set their facos against the destruction of the old 
here our ancestors are lying. Ife trusted that all the landlords ia 
Bngland would follow Mr. Sturt’s example in this regard. ‘Theso remarks 
were heartily received by the company. This cuncluded the proceedings 
at Maiden Cast 
Returning in the direetion of Dorchester, 
the angular poundclike earthwork, in the Ro 
field of high ground by the river Frome, called Poundbur 
assembled the party at the uorth-wvestern angle of the eamp, overlooking 
the river, and observed that there had been various 
{he origin of this camp. Some persons thought thatit was an Anglo-Saxon 
camp of council, and others that it was a Danish encampment, but he 
Doligved it to be a Roman eamp. Instead of following the line of the hill 
generally it was nearly ig the form of a parallelogram, ‘To the westward 
there was a curious kind of ledge or linchet, to which Mr. Barues desived 
































diversion was made to 
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to-eall attention; it followed the winding of the river for two or three 
‘To himself it seemed impossible that it could have been a natural 
formation ; whatever it was originally, he certainly thought it had been 
artificially enlarged. A little further up the valley, in all directions there 
wwere relies of what he belioved to be British occupation, Mr. Bingham 
Then directed attention to Wolveton or Wolverton House, the ancient seat 
of the Trenchards, and remarked that in that house, humanly speaking, 
the fortunes of the house of Russell began to rise in the ascendant, Sir 
‘Thomas Trenchard was Sheriff of Dorset, when tho Archduke Philip of 
‘Spain was obliged to run his barque ashore at Weymouth, "Le was brought 
to the Sherif's house at Wolverton, and, being unable to speuke any lane 
range but pure Dorset, found it difficult to communieate with the Archduke, 
hie extromity he bothought him of John Rasscl, of Kingston Russell 
or Berwiok, in the neighbourhood, who had been a factor to a merchant in 
Spxin and who could interpret the royal visitors Ue was 

for, and made himself s0 agreeable that the Archduke took him to 
London, where the King took a fancy to him, and in time he became Batt 
of Bedford, and tho founder of the house of Russell, From Poundbury the 
party returned to Dorchester. 

‘At tho evening meeting the Rey. J. Il. Austen read a paper on “'Tho 
Ronane in Dore,” which wil Yo pintad fn futuro veume of this 
Sournal, 

Mr. J. 'T. Tavnvy said that having attended a litle to the question of 
Roman roads in Dorset, he believed the presont road, described as that from 
Sarum to Dorchester, might more probably be a line from Sarum to soe 
‘ot place in Purbeck, ox perhaps Lalworth Cove, ‘The direct road from 
rum to Dorchester left Blandford to the east, and the line of 
followed them until arriving above Ansty, 
itbecomes known as the Long Lano ; it thon runs straight for Dorchester, 
(sing near Fiashinton Done anator ral which comes fron Chenter- 
Vado and Blackford, ia Somereet,) and aftor passing by Frome Whitfield it 
‘entorod Dorchester, Leaving Dorchester, it went, not, a8 stated, to Hg- 
igardon, but near Winterborno Abbas, for Long Bredy Hut, to the ‘Travel- 
Tera’ Hest, by Walditch to the north of Bridport, where it is crossed 
‘somewhere by another from Horch coming by way of Stonidge). It 
then ran for Horehester, in Some; on for Hxetor, There were at 
Toast two Roman towns in Dorset, of which no mention had beon made in 
the paper, one at Horchester, near Evershot, one at Buchester, near Font~ 
reli aud Shaston, ‘There was every reason to believe Roman roads crossod 
the vale of Blackmore, coming south from Orcheston, in Wilts, and from 

1" Maiden Bradley; both ran for the Dorchester road somewhere at 
Ballchalvlle or thereabouts, but another line ran south and west for Hore 
chester, and on from there towards the sea near Bridport. 
| Te was suggested that these questions should form the subject of looal 
investiga 




















































































Avgust 3. 
‘Visit to Susnsonxe. 

‘The members of the Institute reached Sherborne by railway about 
cloven o'clock, and immediately proceeded to the Abbey Church. On theit 
‘way they were joined by the Bishop of Oxford, and by Sir W. Medlycott, 
Bayt., and other influential persons connected with the district. 
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‘The Rey. Professor Wistis having mounted a chair in front of the 
church, described its history and architecture, He eommenced by directing, 
{Bo sttasdan of the oospesy 0 tho fragmenta of an older chutch, whick 
now exist at the west end of the building. He entered minutely into an 
trohiteatoral deseripon of these dole, and abverved that te aneiont 
parish ehureh of All Hallows, at the west end of the Abbey, consisted of 
Troe aisles and ait boyar "To den enpleoed how this parton of the 
building was connected ‘with the prosent structure, and observed that the 
thot ood alopod off so ua to admit of the constuction of tho gront west 
Sindow., ‘itor wan, uo doubt a screen ageius he two Ara pore of tho 
4 bfors which van placel the ata Ho thon noticed the 
Tutsi of tho present atrotur, and eniled attention to. the 
on the south side, which had been most carefully rebuilt with the original 
Sowa, oery stove having beet marked, an! plactd Ia is orginal postion. 
ZX batomest, Porpendcslari character, aul barmonaing wih thee af tho 
hare, formery ran round tho porch} and he mist say, with all respect 
fo the arched, tat ho was trey that it had not boca replaced. The 
Teomned Professor then entered the building, and took up his stati 
the pulpit, where he diseoursed upon the architectural features of # 
Hort Ht cbvorred thet on to preceding day he had alluded to aa anion 
ovamout renpectiog tho distorbuncosDebveos th parsloners of Shoriarne 
Sd the abbst and movke of St Mary’ Aubay. This docoment, which 
‘was dated on the 4th of January, 1436, was.an ordinance issued by Neville, 
Bishop of Salsbury, Iv coumenced by stating that tho Bishep had rez 
aired seottadont from tho abbot and. munis reepecting the oudaet of 
fight or ten of the townspeople, who had erected a now font in the church 
PAI Hallows, on the ploe that the door communicating with the abbey 
tran iuoonvonialy nevrow: hey made further “pretence of the belt 
Tcing for mati” in te abbey. It soome alo" from this dooument 
Xk ore was soother end a tnreverous grand of provcatio gin By 
tho nonks, vis, tat te old abbey font had been isproperiy removed fron 
ius position in oF near the poreh, ‘The new font remained uomolested until 
eTnost Buster proceeion, whon both pesas lai thelr complaints before 
{he Bahop at kis Wstation and an angey contention ensued,” The. Bahop 
ordoret--1. ‘That the font erected in the parish chureh shouldbe destroyed. 
3 tna ch bells should not bo rang for tating antl aftr the sith hove to 
the Abbey clock. 3, ‘That the Abbey font should be restored to its ancient 
HHsce, and thatall infant shoud be baptized therein. That the door of 
Bitahee fur the. pristionee ita the-Abiey should Wo enlargeds When 
‘ho Blsbop's mandtte was received aarioca rot enmned, As Soon ea the 
monks attempted to displace the new font, the townspeople, who had assem 
‘led for ite defence, eame into the Abbey, and, according to Leland, a stout 
Duteher, one Walter Gallor, defaced clean the stone font of the Abbey 
Gharch’ “The quaral between the mouka and the paruhionss bonus 
fomewtiat anroga, tho Berl of Huntiogdon taking the part of the. towne: 
feonarand Bishop Nevill sling wih the abbot oud the monks, Daring 
etheliton aprile of the church of All Hallows shot a shaft of fr inte 
the thatched roof of the choir, which was set on fice and destroyed. It 
Shay be fafored that tho vave vas nat damaged. We lear ftom land 
1d Ge pulaboners wero compelled fo contibue towards the restoration of 
the east end of the building. 

‘The learned Professor then proceeded to describe the architecture of the 
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hurch, which belongs to the Perpendicular period, but contains excellent 
specimens of the Norman, Barly English, and Decorated periods. ‘The 
frelies of the tower and part of the transepts are of Norman work, while 
the nave at 1 are Perpendicular. Professor Willis described the 
frehitectural poculiarities of the choir and nave, He alluded to the splendid 
Perpendicular work of the choir, which was erected by a master-hand, and 
pertcularly described the light and gracoful roof with its elegant tracery 
ind fansvaulting, He next deseribed the nave, which was rebuilt by Abbot 
Peter Ransome, from 1475 to 1490, and remarked that although the 
church was mainly Perpendicular in style, its original Norman ebvaracter is 
tunmistakeable throughout, ‘The piers of the nave are polygonal, without 
enpitals, and are singularly enriched on exch face with panels which follow 
‘the arch and meet at the top, where they are united by a shield bearing 
‘oat of arms. ‘The pier-arches of the nave were unequal in space, and the 
"vero not opposite each other. He hinted it was not improbable that 
Jeneath the ashlar of the present piers, which was Perpendicular in stylo, 
right be found the original Norman work, forming, as at Winchester, the 
cores of the piers. ‘The learned Professor deseribed at full length the other 
« portions of the building. 

"The company then left the church, and the Professor led them to the 
north side of the edifice, where he pointed out the remains of the oloisters 
He took them into the school-room, which was stated to have been the refee- 
‘ory of the monastery ; but as there were no remains ofa pulpit, he did 

‘ever used for that purpose, Neither did he believe, as 
fame said, that it was a dormitory. He considered it not improbable that 
it was the ccllarer’s hall, and might have been used for the accommodation 
‘of guests, all classes, from the prince to the beggar, being entertained at 
the great monasteries in former day’ 

‘The party then adjoumed to Sherborne Castle, the seat of Mr. G. D. 
Wingfeld Digby, who sumptuously entortained the archeologists and their 
friends in a marquce erected in the grounds. Mr. Wingfield Dighy took 
the chair, supported. by the Marquis Camden, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord 
Neaves, Sir R. Kirby, and other members of the Institute, 

‘By desire of the Marquis Camden, the Bistor or Oxronp seconded the 
toast of the health of Mr. and Mrs, Wingfeld Digby. He said that the 
clergy present, and throughout the length and breadth of the land, thanked 
Me. Wingfield Digby for what he had done at Sherborne Church. He bind 
set a noble example to the laity of this country; and he (th ) 
Dogged siveerely to thank him for what he had dote, and also for his mu 
ficent hospitality on that occasion. ‘They had been told that day of the 
disputes bétween the clergy and the laity which had taken place in Sher- 
ore, when the Bishop of Salisbury came down to settle these differences, 
Tio could not help contrasting with those disorderly times the peaceful and 

1g on that occasion. He begged most cordially to second 











































































turned thanks, and expressed the great satisfac- 
them on that occasion, 

Lon Neaves proposed a vote of thanks to Professor Willis for the able 
description which be had given of Sherborne Abbey Church on that occa~ 
sion. He called on the Bishop of Oxford to second the toast. 

‘The Bistor or Oxrono said that the annual meetings of the Archaeolog 
Institute had acquired celebrity from the admirable architectural explana- 
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tions of Professor Willis, At nearly all these meetings he had described 
some noble church or venerable cathedral, and he begged to thank him for 
these annual expositions. He could assure them that ho was not using, 
‘words of after-lunclieon congratulation when he alluded to the high qualities 
fof Professor Willis, and to his great caro, his wonderful sagacity, his intui- 
tive eye, and his unvarying kindness on these occasions. He was, indeed, 
tho light of the Institute and the delight of the annual meetings. 

Professor Watts, in returning thanks, said that, in explaining the exthe~ 
drals and other churches of this country, much eredit was due to those who 
hhad the caro of these edifices, and who afforded him the opportunity of 
examining them and making himself acquainted with their history and 
frcbitecture. Ho had fele great pleasure in visiting Sherborne Chureb, and 
twas much gratified with the manner‘in which that edifice hed been restored, 
tnd with the noble example of ungradging, liberal munificeuco which Mr. 
Wingfield Digby had set to the whole land, ‘The chorch had been per- 
feelly restored, while all its ancient features had been preserved. He 
Vogged to thank Mr. Digby for what he had done. 

The company then lefe the tent, and proceeded to the ruins of the old 
castle, inthe grounds of Mr. Digby. It rained up to the time when the 
party lefe the grounds, and the thunder was very heavy 

Mr. J. H. Panxen described the remains of the ancient castle, which 
was built by Roger, Bishop of Sarum, in the time of King Stephen. He 
cheered that I was strongly defende, ‘and gave a description of its plan 
and details. 

‘Some conversation followed, in which Mr, Parker, Mr. Freeman, Mr. 
‘and other members took a part. 

‘The Rev. C.W. Bisonax elien gave an outline of the history of the castle, 
reading from the Rev. B. Harston's “Handbook to the Abbey Chureh of 
St, Mary, Sherborne.” From this account the history may be summarised 
as follows :—Roger Niger sueceedéd Osmound as Bishop of Sarum in 1102. 
He wae the powerful minister and favourite of Henry I. and held also the 
earldom of Salishury. He fortified the city of Sarum, and built for bim- 
Self three grent castles at Sherborne, Devizes, and Malmesbury. | They 
wwere places of immense strength, for the Bishop was no mean engineer. 
Jn 1153 King Steplien seized theso three castes, together with the Bishop’ 
plate, jewels, Jn, the latter amounting to 40,000 marks, and threw 
The prolate into prison, " Sherborne was reeaptared by the Empress Maud, 
‘and for the néxt two hundred years was retained by the Crown on various 
pretexts, but was at length recovered for the bishoprio, together with the 
Face and manor of Bere Wood, by Bishop Robert Wyvil, in 1335.. Bishop 
Wpvil's brace in Salisbury Cathedral records this fact, and deseribes hima 
ut pugilintrepidus, a compliment to a bishop more appresiable in that day 
than ae present. ‘The brass iteelf is most curious. ‘The eaatle is drawn 
With all ite towers. ‘The keep has four turrets, two ornamented with 
tnitre, two with an earl’s coronet (Roger being bath bishop and earl). At 
the wiudow over the gate stands the Bishop, ia his robes, with eroziex and 
snitro. His hands are lifted, asin the act of returning thanks to God, and 
re-consecrating the eastle for the benefit of the bisheprie. The long defile- 
nent it hd undergone is expressed by the weeds and brambles in the fore 
ground, where the rabbite are feeding or burrowing, In the gate stands 
filo figure of an armed retainer, with the portcullis at hie back, in. the 
attiuude of defenco, as being ready to maintain his lord’s rights by arms, 
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left hand holds 





eld, which is suspended from his shoulders by'a 
din is righthand i wields his butle-aze. "The brass is very 
neatly perfect, but the border and inscription are injured. Tow it escaped 
‘the pillage ofthe Givil Wars, when it is said that upwards of « hu 
‘valuable brasses were destroyed, is wonderful. ‘The castle and mano 
ronained wih the see until tho fourth year of Edward VI, when the Bishop, 
John Capon, made them over to the Lord Protector Somerset, who enjoyed 
‘them but a short time, On hie attainder, the Crown again demised them 
to Sir John Paulett, Knt., for ninety-nine years. But the Bishop, having 
filed a Dill iu Chaveery, declaring that he was intimidated into this sur- 
render of his rights, his life being threatened, the Lord Chancellor decreed 
in his favour, 

suffered most in this matter from the hands of Queen Elizabeth, who twice 
kept the bishoprio vacant for several years, till she could find some abject 
coeupant for it who would eonsent to surrender Sherborne Castle and manor 
to the Crown, Toby Matthew (afterwards Bishop of Winchester), declined 
her terms, and she refused to make him bishop, and twice was Archbishop 
‘Whitgift compelled to interpose by a spirited remonstrance against her 
conduct, At length she made one Coldwell bishop, of whom itis said that 
he was surprised into consenting to her terms, and never held up his head 
afterwards. He died very soon after, and she then (after two years’ delay) 





























‘made Henry Cotton bishop, the condition of his appointment being the 





alienation of Sherborne, which she then bestowed on Sir Walter Raleigh. 
OF this Cotton, Dugdale remarks—' His son was born blind, who, not 

standing, was made a:minister, had three or four parsonages, and was eanon 
of Salisbury, yet died e beggar.” ‘Thus was the see of Sarum deprived 
permanently of this portion ofits endowment, a yearly rent-charge of £260 

being alone roserved to it, Raleigh greatly improved tho estate, but did 
not enjoy it long. Tt next came into the hands of Prine Henry, who lived 
Duta few months afterwards. Curr, Enel of Somerset, its next. possessor, 
closed his career in ignominy, and the castle and manor were then sald. by 
the Crown to Sir John Dighy, afterwards Earl of Bristol. In 1645 the 
fortress was captured, after a siege of sixteen days, by Cromwell and Fair 
fax, when Sir L. Dyves and Sir John Strangways, fifty-five gentlemen, and 
six hundred soldiers, were taken prisoners. Tt was then dismantled, and 
with its materials Castleton Church and the wings of the present inansion 
were erected. 

Mr. Buarr said it was well known that Sir Walter Raleigh resided here 
ome time, and some documents had fallen into his hands which curiously 
illustrated the sovial relations of that period. These documents were con- 
nested with proceedings in the Star Chamber, and one of the acts of oppres- 
sion charged against Raleigh wasthat a cortain Jol Mears, having spoken 
about an act of aggression, was one morning taken outof bed and put into 
‘the stocks for about twelve hours. The result of the proceedings was not 
given in the public judieial record, ‘The documents had been printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for November, 1853. 

-Prebendary Scant gave an account of a Roman cippus in the 

Te was erected to lius, by his *tent-fellow."” It had two 
Jatreatng designs the head of Medusa, with an ov] at the botiom. 

i R, Dioay said the eippus was brought from Dresden by John Digby, 

‘ho broogt ome the clssea Books in th eas, and who died young. 

‘The Rev. J. G. Joxce drew attention to a curious tesselated pavement 
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which now forms the floor of the dairy. Tt was discovered some fo years 
Igo among some Roman foundations on Lenthay Common. It isin oxoel- 
TEN condition, and is most perfect. A. sitting figure is represented playing 
ona Iyre with six chords, while a. second figure is dancing and playing & 
ouble pipe, united at tho mouthpiece, ‘The borders are very rich. 

‘vas buile by Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
date 1594 and his arms being visible on the windows. ‘Tho two wings 
Sore added by the first Earl of Bristol, and the stone walls have beon 
Coated with gry plaster. An archway of stone, surmounted by the Dighy 
Grest, forme the entrance into the courtyard, ‘The gardens are very qusint 
Ghd ‘pleasant anda stone soat is pointed out as that frequented by 
Raleigh when he indulged in the Virginian woed. A large sheet of water 
formed by damming up what was once an inconsiderable stream, is co 
Harod ong of the most Deautifal lakes in the west of England. Tt divides 
the pleasaunce from the woods which enetele the ruins of the aueient caste, 
‘The park, which is five miles in ciruit, contains 1170 eres 

"Tio party returned to Dorchester, where in the evening a conversasione 
was held in the temporary Museum.” The company manifested great i 
Mat in the antiquities exhibited ; and the reading by the Rev. W. Baros 
Bf some of his poems, written in the Dorsetshire dialest, gave great sutis- 
fuction, and was greoted with warm applause, 






























August 4. 
Masntvas oF SeotIOss, 
‘Mr. Benssronp Hors, M.P., took the Chair at 10 o'clock. 


‘ho Ra. J. G, Joven rend paper on the rol of the excavations 
reeantly undertaken by the Duke of Wellington, at Silchester, |The 
see was illustrated by diagrams and numerous coloured representations 
Ghabjecte there exhumed, A singular amount of uncertainty hong about 
Seo seets, which he was not prepared to dispel. Silchester was supposed 
taihave been originally a British settlement or camp, from its form but it 
wesanccupied, undoubiedly, at an carly date by the Romans, The internal 
Jorcon gf the tova vas subdivided into retangular form by two road, 
ppnunning north and south and the other east and west; but the walls 
sre irregular, having, he believed, as many as nine faces. The walls 
TTaly all of which are perfect, afe of immenso strength, and were evidently 
Beare courses, From the fact of there not having been found tiles ia 
wheter inseribed with the name of any legion, it lai been doubted 
Setter ib was ever occupied as a military station, but he believed it nd 
seein occupied, ani gave his reasons for thos thioking. Ue did not 
weet, however, but that commerce was carried on there, because at that 
qoutes eas one of the most important centres of enterprise in the country. 
sooted attention to the construction of the houses exhumed, and 
igove intereating details of theie contents. The evins disovered, ho vo- 
sere td, ranged from the time of the Emperor Augustus to ecins of the 
Ittest poriod of the cocupation of Britain by the Romans. OF the first 
weetary eotus there had been found 11; second centary, 205 thd, 1443 
cor Feheih, 211, The Yeetarer was thanked for his admirable paper, and 
the colightened and patriotic enterprise of the Duke of Wellington in 
provecuting these researches was eoruially acknuwledgod- 
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Mr. 0, T. Newrox, F.S.A., delivered a lectore on Phoenician Art as jlus- 
trated by recent discoveries in Rhodes, Cyprus, and Sidon. ‘The lecturer 
observed that, as far as we know, the Pheouicians were the first people who 
made long voyages from the eastern to the western extremities of the 
Mediterranean Sea tho first to observe the stars for the purposes of 
navigation; and, if ancient chrovologers were'to be believed, they were 
the founders ofa city beyond the pillars of Hercules 1,200 years before the 
hrntinn em ‘The Phanicians were tho pro‘otpes of the Bnglahnen of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth eonturies, and rivalled them in their happy 
rixture of audacity, and sngacity in disoovering the best markets, and that 
‘ta time when Greek history had not begun. They were connected with 
the historical books of Scripture; they invented the alphabet which we 
fnherit, and he thought it was not too much to say that had not the 
Phenicians simplified the mode of writing and bequeathed their alphabet 
to the Greeks, the “Times” which appeared this day might never have 
deen printed.’ With reference to the tin the Phoenicians obtained from 
Britain, he abserved that some thought the southern counties were under 
Phoenician influenco—that they had factories here, introduced much of, 
‘heir. civlisation, and left evidences of their skill in such structures as 
Stonehenge. Sir G. C. Lewis in his history of the Astronomy of the 
‘Ancients argued that the Phoonicians never landed in the British isles, but 
that the tin was conveyed to the isle of Vectis, then across to Gaul, and 
from thence on muleback to Marseilles, If this reasoning were correct, 
they could nover hope to discover Phoenician remains in this country. But 
tho (the lecturer) based his oonclusion mainly onthe fact that before the 
time of the Romaus the accounts given of Britain are mixed up with much 
that is fabulous, He conceived that circumstance to be attributable to the 
the Pheenicians took to conceal the place where they found a good 
‘market. It was an_early- opinion that Pheenician art had a distinct 
character, but no specimens of it could be obtained. The writing alleged 
to be Phasvician was chiefly upon eoins, Dut on examination, those proved 
to have been the work of Greek artists, though occasionally a Phonician 
deity was found upon them; they were coins of the satrape of the time of 
the Artaxerxes, from 300 to 400 i.0, Barly vases of an Asiatic character 
were likewise attributed to them, bat he held they were of Greek workwan- 
ship. He then direoted attention to the results in recent exeavations at 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and Sidon, and warmlyeulogised the Emperor ofthe French, 
for the researches he has caused to be made, He gave in detail an account 
of the finding of terra-cottas, pottery, poreslain, glass, gold omaments 
(especially instancing several remarkable ear-ringe), and other relics. ‘The 

henicians were the traders who navigated the seas in the eatliest times. 
‘They worked several metals, and made trinkets, which they exchanged 
with the people with whom they traded, faking bome tin from Britain, 
copper from Cyprus, and various products from ther places. He believed 
thoy traded with Bgypt at a very early date, and brought home Egyptian 
‘wares of vatious kinds, such as porcelain and metals. ‘These they imitated. 
‘and carried to the Italian coast, by which means they got into the Greek 
‘market, and so they laid the foundation of ornamental art. No doubt the 
Greeks improved very rapidly on the metals they got from the Phaon 
This the lecturer illustrated by o Greek figure and one exhumed at Sidon. 
Finally, he said, we must not give up anticipating the discovery of 
Phouician relies in England, He thought it possible to find traces of 
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them by examining more tumuli, and by applying modern philology to the 
names of the promontories, harbours, &e, along this coast. It was a most 
interesting inquiry to determine whether or not the Pheenicians came to 
Bri 

Professor Wrutas-said that the subject which hie had to bring beforo the 

notice of the meeting was the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey.' Now these 
were the disjointed fragments of a large abbey church ; and 
although few and far between, still there was suficient left to enable any 
architect or person accustomed to these fabries to restore the chureh wy 
its original plan. ‘The building itself was nearly the length of Wells 
Cathedral, arranged according to tho ordinary typo, with a nave, transept, 
and a square choir or presbytery at the east end. At the west end of the 
church was a remarkable chapel. This chapel was in the transition style of 
Norman architecture, having pointed arches mixed with circular, and had 
been subsequently connected with the wostern end of the ehurch by a 
portion in pure Early English of the ordinary type, the west front of ‘the 
{reat church being in the same style. From the remains he perceived 1! 
conducting of the building of that church very closely resembled that of the 
cathedral of Wells, which he had had the pleasure of explaining to the 
members of the Archeological Institute in the year 1851. ‘This eburch of 
Glastonbury, which they might suppose to have been commenced from the 
east, begianing ina transition Norman style at this end, was earried 
gradually on towards the west with a remarkable persistence in that style, 
0 that by the time they came to the west end the style of building ever 
where else had completely changed, as at Wells, When the builders came 
to the west front they suddenly adopted the ordinary Early English style, 
which had then got into fashion, resembling Salisbury Cathedral, a 
west front of Wells. ‘The Professor had already remarked that, adjoining 
this west end was a small chapel of semi-Norman style, usually known as 
the chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, ‘There were several reasous which 
induced him to investigate as closely as he could the history of this remark- 
fable combination of a chapel at a short distance from the chureh, ‘The 
church itself was very remarkable for its connection with the legends and 
histories of the middle ages, and the veneration which was then paid to the 
reliés of saints. He should allude to the early traditions affecting the 
chureh, by referring to the ancient records upon the subject, without pre- 
tending to place them befure his hearers as real history. ‘These traditions 
were collected for the first time by William of Malmesbury, who was well 
Known as an early English historian and the anthor of the two histories 
“The Deods of the Kings” and ‘The Deeds of the Bishops.” Me also 
wrote a tract concerning Glastonbury ; and that he was the identical 
‘who wrote these three histories was proved by himself, alluding, in his 
account of the Saxon times, to his own tract written expressly upon 
Glastonbury Abboy. 

‘The Professor then gave an account of the tradi 
in the year 63 of the Christian era, the Apostles, St. Philip and St. John, 
whilst ‘preaching in France, sent twelve of their diseiples into Britain for 
the same purpose, amongst whom was Joseph of Arimathea. ‘The King 
and his barbarian people rejected these missionaries, but rather than seu 

































































2 This lecture, greatly enlarged, and with several illustrations, bas been published 
‘by Mestrs, Bell and Daldy, Floct Street. 
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them away altogether, granted them the right of remaining in the wild, 
‘uncultivated island of Avallonia, On this island thoy constructed a ehurch 
for their religious exercises, under the inspiration of the Archangel Gabriel, 
by whose direction they built the walls of twisted osiers. “Theso twelve 
rien lived hero as hermits, residing separately; and at last, dying gradually 
‘Off the place then beoame solitary and infested by wild beasts. About a 
fentury ‘after this, in the year 166, Pope Eleutherius, at the request of 
lueius, King of the Britons, sent. two missionaries, who baptized the King 
‘and his people. In the course of their progress through the country they 
‘came to this island, and found the eburoli down among the forest, and they 
pereeived it had been built by Christians ; afterwards they found by visions 
That it had been miraculously dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This second 
body of missionaries elected twelve of thefr converts who remained here as 
hermits, and hearing that ehe pagan kings had granted twelve portions of 
land to the first missionaries, applied for and were granted sinilar privileges. 
‘This number was from that time maintained by continual re-election when 
deathe occurred, and. the system continued until the Irish apostle, St. 
Patrick, visited the spot, about 300 yoars afterwards. These anchorites 
restored tho church, and built a stone oratory to Christ, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, &e., and the place became an object of pilgrimage, not only for the 
neighbouring population, but also for the just and learned men of the time, 
St. Patrick returned from a successfal mission to Ireland in 433 4.p., and 
remained at Glastonbury 39 years, when in the year 472 he died and was 
Duried in the old church, and remained there for 710 years, till the church 
was consumed by fire.” St. David, the saint of Wales, came and built 
nother church at the eastera end of the old church, which he also dedi- 
fated to the Virgin. St. Paolinus, well known as Bishop of Rochester, 
‘and the eailiest Archbishop of York, covered the old wicker-work church 
with boards and lead, so that it was preserved and taken care of, and 
Cherished as the fist Christian church erected in Britain, with the especial 
oof the «« Vetusta Eeclesia” or Olid Chureh,” in contrad to 
tho * Major Ecclesia,” or Great Church, which was first founded by King 
Tna, c. 700, and stood to the east of the “Votusta Ecclesia,” Besides 
‘these. personages there was a long list of other saints interred within the 
walls of the church. - Ina’s ehurch remained in al its splendour up to tho 
time of King Alfred (4.0. 872), when it was desolated by the Danes, who 
at that time ravaged the country ; but about a century after it was rebuilt 
by Danstan by the order of King Ednmnd the Blder, and a regular Bene- 
dictine monastery, the first in England, was established there, after which 
{i flourished unl the tine of the Normans. Siil, at the’ time of the 
Gonquest, we find the two churches, called the Old Church and the Great 
Ghurh, dad separate ftom each cer, and of we the iat stood t the 
‘west of the second. 

Tle eame now to the period succeeding the Norman Conquest, when the 
Normans condemned tho Great Church and commenced erecting another, 
‘After the doath of the thied Abbot the abbey remained in the hands of 
King Henry the Second for many years, and during that time, ia 1184, a 
fire happened in the monastery, which ‘consumed not only the church and 
tho rest of the building, but also its ornaments and treasures, aud, as 
William of Malmesbury informed them, the greater part of the relics. 
Speaking of the lesser church, or Old Church, dedicated to the Virgin, as 
lie had stated, the learned Professor showed that the modern opinion that 
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the Lady Chapel stood on the north 
simply on a misinterpretation of sen 
Ton of Glastonbury, dated 1493, it 





confidently asserted that the burial- 
place of Joseph of Atimathea was in the cemetery of the old wicker church 


opposite to the south angle. In the fifteenth century great care was taken 
to preserve tho tradition of the wicker church and Joseph of Arimathea’s 
Durial there, and a pillar was set up to mark its boundary, where he and a 
aultitude of saints were said to be buried. Persons considered it « great 
honour to be buried in this spot, and paid high prices to procure burial in it, 
thus showing the great dovotion which was entertained for Joseph of 
thea. 

Professor Willis next referred to William of Worcester, who went about 
is own pleasure throughout England in the fifteenth century, and 
preserved notes of the dimensions of the great churches. His notebook was 
deposited in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; it contained the traveller's 
notes, just as he scribbled them on the spots which he visited. William of 
Woreester states that the chapel of the blessed ‘was eonterminous 
with the nave of the church, being about 34 yards long and 8 yards wide, and 
‘on either side were large windows. He (Professor Wills) inferred from this 
that the whole structure had then been thrown into one large chapel before 
the time when Willian of Worcester was conducted into it in the year 1478. 
But the more important point. was, William proceeds to state, that at the 
south angle of this Lady Chapel Joseph of Arimathea was buried. ‘Thus 
‘the identity of the semi-Norman chapel, now known as St. Joseph's Chapel, 
with the site of the ancient wieker church, or Old Chureh, is completely 
proved, and also that this very chapel was the Lady Chapel of the abbey. 
For these notes of William of Worcester show that in the fifteenth century, 
‘when visitors were conducted into this church, they were shown this Lady 
Chapel, with the grave of Joseph of Arimathia at the south angle. They 
needed’ no further evidence to show that the stone church, called St. 
Joseph's Chapel, the ruins of which they at present saw, was on the 
‘tYaditional site of the so-called first church erected in Britain. The Pro- 
fessor found historieal notices that gave dates of nearly every part of the 
Great Church. ‘The building of the church after the fire in 1184 had been 
carried on by the camerarius of King Henry, who first completed tho Lady 
Chapel, or Old Churel, and then began the Great Church, which he nearly 
completed. But. the King died before the work was finished, and he was 
‘succeeded’ by Richard the First, who, being fond of war, neglected the 
rebuilding of the church, and, having no money to pay the workmen, the 
restoration was sueponded for a long time. ‘The able fell into the hands 
of an abbot who neglected it ; and the monks, having no fands to carry on 
the work which King Henry had begun, set about to raise the bodies of the 
saints and to place them in shrines, whilst they sent preachers through the 
country with relies and pontifical indulgences, which attracted attention to 
the church and brought in a considerable amount of money to their fands. 
‘William of Malmesbury relates. ately after a fire the monks 
suddenly recollected the tradition that after the Danish sack of anterbury 
jn 1013 the body of St. Dunstan, there bired, had been brought sway 
from the ruins by a ody of their own monks, who esteemed the remains of 
the saint, and brought them to Glastonbury, where they laid them in a 
nobody know of save two of thefr own fraternity.” The secret 

was transferred from one to auother in succession as the poseessors of it 
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ied, until thie great fire consumed the church in 1184, and money was 
required, when suddenly the monks recolleeted where the body was hidden. 
They dog for it, and, what was still more wonderful, they found it. K 
Henry the Second had learnt from the Welsh bards that the body of 
“Arthar had also been buried near the Old Chareh between two pyram 
‘Which had been set up to his memory. In 1189 the Abbot of Glastonbury 
now made a search for these remains, and, after digging down 16 ft. into 
the ground, they came to a wooden coffin, which was found to the 
Dones of a gigantic man, so large—the legend said—that when the bone of 
Iie Teg was set upon the ground it reached up to the middle of the thigh of 
fa man of great stature, standing. ‘They also found a leaden plate, with 
the inscription showing that it was the coffin of King Arthur. ‘These bones 
were raised and deposited in a marble sarcophagus within the choir 5 and 
Jn 1276 King Edward visited Glastonbury and ordered them to be placed. 
hefore the high altar, where they were seen and mentioned by Leland. 
‘The history of tho Great Church was very fragmentary after 1303, but 
supplied a series of excellent dates, 

Professor Willis proceeded to describe the various parts of the church, 
‘which he pointed out with reference to these dates by aid of colored plans 
tnd drawings ; and he observed that after the Dissolution the property 
pasted through various bands, and finally came into the possession of Mr. 
Reeoves, about 1825, who took great-eare to preserve the old ruined ehurch ; 
it had subsequently come into the possession of an equally enlightened man, 
Mr, Austin, who, he felt quite sure, would always endeavour to keep it i 
‘the best state of repair, although he edifice was now beyond the possiblity 
of architectural restoration, He then explained, by comparing the ruins 
tvith the documents, the exact nature of the additions aud changes which 
hrad been made in the Lady Chapel from its first foundation in 1184 to the 
period of the Diselation, and showed that the erypt of the Lady Chapel was 
Patiely a construction of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, and that there 
tras no ground for supposing that any crypt had previously existed under it. 
Jeveas simply a burial vault, constructed by the monks to enable them to 
‘by tle desire of the dovotees of the period to obtain sepultare in tho 
‘pourliood of Joseph of Arimathea, Being partly constructed with 
Norman materials, probably obtained from one of the monastic buildings, 
‘which at that period, as we learn from the chronicles, were undergoing an 
entire re-building, this erypt had beou hastily assumed to be older than the 
chapel itself. 

‘In tho interval between the morning and evening meetings, a section of 
Institute availed themselves of the invitation of Mr. E. J. Weld to 
visit Lulworth Castle, where they were entertained at luncheon; and on 
their way back they visited the remains of the Cistercian Abbey of Bindon, 
which is of the twelfth century they consist of little more than the foun: 
dations, but these have been carefully cleared of earth and left exposed, 20 
‘that the plan of the abbey is laid out as on a map. 

‘Another party visited Cerne, under the guidance of the Rev. C. W. 
Bingham, After inspecting the magnificent Abbey Church, a part of which 
je now occupied by a farmhouse, with fine remains of the old barn or 
‘granary, they proceeded to the church and the remains of the abbey, where 
fnuch discussion took place as to the probable site of its various buildings, 
‘and their relation to what still exists. 

‘Mr. F. H, Dicxinsox occupied the chair at the evening meeting. The 
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Rev.F. Move communicated some particulars relating to Fordington 
Church, its architecture, and the relics of antiquarian interest which it 
contains. Mr. B, A, FABEMAN gavo a lecture on the churches of Wimborne 
‘and Milton. ‘The former, he observed, was founded in tho year 718 by 
Guiborga, sna to King Ia, and tho latter by King Behelstan about 
the year 983. 





Angust 5. 


BExounstoxs 10 Conre Custis, Wanema, Caszonp Mayon, Axo 
Wnoonse Mivstsn. 


‘The members of the Institute and their frionds proceeded by special train 
to Wareham, and theuce in eatringes to Corfe Castle. 

‘When the party had passed through the first gatehouse, Mr. Parker 
explained that they were then standing in the lower ward, respectivg the 
building of which there were accounts going on from the time of Baward I. 
to that of Edward IL. The seeand gatehouse, which was of the time of 
‘Edward I, had been blown up by Cromwell, and one half had slidden down 
into the fors about ten feet below the other, a very curious eireumstance, 
‘nd as this had not destrayed the masonry it was evidently of very superior 
‘workmanship. All the walls of the lover keep were undoubtedly Bdvardian. 
He then piel abo tothe porn of the Nosnan ‘keep, with the annex 
hich had been added, though he was sorry to difer from Mr. Bond, as he 
did not think the keep was so early as the time of the Conqueror. His 
impression was that the keep was built in the timo of Hoary I., and 
the annex in that of Henry II. - He could not put it earlier, because of the 
ashlar work. Documentary evidence being slight, they must judge of these 
buildings by others whose dates were ascertained, There were examples 
of the time of the Conqueror, but of much more rude construction; the 
earliest being that of Malling Oastle, Rochester, built by Bishop Gundulph. 
‘The castles of the Norman barons themselves at the time of the Conquest 
‘wero earthworks and wood, and it was not till the twelfth century that there 
wero any walls entirely faced with ashlar, ‘The wall connecting the 
Bawardian gatchouse with the Norman, had been ascertained from the Pipe 
Rell to have been built in the 20th year of Henry I1I., and was mentioned 
‘a taking the place of the wooden palisades previously in, ue 

‘A move was next made to another part, which Mr. Parker suid was the 
cavliest portion of the castle. He pointed out the herringbone-work in @ 

‘of tho wall. ‘The examples, whose date was known, were of the 
Sleventh century, but this was a sort of rude work that might have been 
Duilt at any time, It was simply an ingenious kind of contrivance for 
‘adapting the work to the matarial. ‘The only question was, whether it 
night not have been of the tenth century. When the murder of award 
‘the Martyr took place, there was a royal residenee here, and as it is only 
Sfty years previous to tho eleventh century, the work in question might be 
fof that date. It is cased on the exterior by regular masonry of the thirteenth 
‘ontury, which blocks up the original small windows. | Tt appeared to him 
not improbable, that this wall belonged to a Saxon dwelling here, not 
stone castle, although it was protected by earthworks and palisades. ‘The 
hherringbonecwork was, perhaps, a part of this ancient dwelling-bouse. | He 
then referred to the ““‘Boutavant,” ot projeoting tower in this part of the 
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ruins. Proceeding to the side in the direction of Wareham, he pointed out 
the theo gateways, protecting tho cule an that sido of tho tino of 
Henry IIL, or Edward I., and leading up to the keep of the same date. Tt 
ihad been destroyed, but enough remained to tell what it was. They could 
fee the remains of the grand stairease which led up to the keep, and was 
carried on arches, and he pointed out where tho chapel might have been, 
‘Tho upper part of the tower was of quite different masonry, being the work 
of Sir Christopher Hatton, in the reign of Elizabeth, when considerable 
alterations were made. Further on he pointed out the fourth gato, at an 
‘angle of the keep, protecting that part of the building in which werg the 
royal apartments, partly of the time of Henry III., and partly of Bdward I. 
‘This was called the  Gloriette,”’ a name frequently seen in the descriptions 
of oases, and appearing to mean nothing moro than the state apartments. 
He then directed attention to what was called the Cockayne tower, and 
showed that in this part there was a chapel of the’ thirteenth century, in 
addition to that in the keep, an arrangement similar to that at Windsor. 
Here also was the great hall, as might be seen by the marks left of the 
vault in the wall. In this place also was one of the castle wells. ‘The party 
then ascended the Norman keop, where Mr. Parker pointed out the remains 
of tho bulvavk, nd oe dsnginhing pours, 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to Mr. Parker, the party then re- 
turned to Wareham. ‘Theres an old tradition that Wareham once lind soven- 
teen churches, but only one, that of St. Mary, is now used for sorvice. This 
is, however, a very commodions building, and no doubt originally possessed 
much architectural beauty, but the interior at least was some years ago 
almost entirely spoilt by the bad taste in which the restoration was carried. 
out. A very interesting leaden font with bold designs was noticed at the 
west end; but the feature which attracted most attention was what the 
Rev. ©, W. Bingham termed tho remarkable Runio insoription on a stone 
inserted in the east end of the north aisle, He did not think it was in situ 
but built in there upside-down. No one having solved the problem, Mr. 
Bartlett the Towa Clerk, handed to Mr. Bingham the following as an 
interpretation which had been made some fow years ago by a gentleman then 
in Wareham :—“ Catug, or Catoeus (who came to Britain about 408 with 
Germanus to withstand ‘the Pelagian heresy), dedicated to God Augustin 
Ansii. Catug Cadugan.” Mr. Parker called attention to the chapel or orypt 
atthe end of the south aisle, where ho said would bo seen two fine efigies of 
the Stoke family, ofthe time of Henry IIT, and Edward I. At the south- 
‘ast angle of the chancel there was likewise a very small and curious chapel 
of the fifteenth century ; a monument to the memory of Hutchins, the 
Dorset topographer ; and some ancient inseribed and seemingly monumental 
stones, the inscriptions on which the Rev. W. Bames holds to be British. 
Upon one of them is the word extn in eapital lotters; then a dot and 
an ¥., where the stone is broken off 

‘The party aftervards returned to the railway station, and proceeded by 
special‘train to Wimborae. At the station the Rev. Prebendary Onslow, 
tho Ingumbent of Wimborne Minster, was in attendance to receive the 
members of the Tustitute ; they proceeded first to Canford Manor. 

A visit to this splendid specimen of the work of Sir Charles Barry had 
not been included in the original arrangements, but was made in com- 
plianee with a most cordial invitation from the owner, Sir Ivor Bertie 
Guest, Bart, Several vehicles were in readiness to eouvey the members to 
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the Hall, but many of the visitors preferred the walk by the Stour. Tho 
party, which now numbered altogether between two and three hundred, 
Yrero reveived by Sir Ivor in the grand entrance gallery, and were after- 
wards conducted into the magnifeent hall, where luncheon was laid out. 
Sir Ivor took the head of the table, supported by the Marquis Camden and 
the Hon. Mrs, W. Ashley, there being also among those present, Lord 
Neaves, Lady Chailotte Schreiber, Mr. Schreiber, and the Misses Guest, 
Sir Richard Kirby, Sir J. P. Boileau, the Hon. W. Ashley, Sir W. O- 
Medlycott, Sir Stephon Glynne, Mr. Floyer, M.P., Mr. Boresford Hope, 
MP., do. 

‘Before the company separated, Mr. Benzsroxn Horr begged to propose 
fa toast. Seldom, he might say, and still more seldom perhaps in so 
Uniquo and magnificent a hall, had this Instituto partaken of suel hospi 
tality as on that oceasion 5 never had they been. more hospitably re 
and nover more bountiflly and more in Keeping with the genius to 
‘Many times had the healths of distinguished archeologists been propoted 5 
‘many a timo had the health of the hostess of the day been given. But 
hhere in Canford he belioved for the first time in the annals of the Archao- 
logical Institute he had to propose the health of a most distinguished 
archeologist, and at the same tine of tho hostess of the day. » What Lady 
Gharlotte Schreiber had done—her deep-labour of love in illustrating that 
mysterious and interesting literature of Wales—they all mew. Ho eon 
feed for himself with shame that his acquaintance with that literatere 
was only an outside oue ; it was only as coupled with general literature 
that he knew how much Lady Chavloite in this respect had done. | Lord 
Neaves, however, as a Scotchman, could speak more to tho point. He 
(Me. Hope), however, asserted that all honour and glory should be given 
toa lady who had come forward in this way to rescue from oblivion the 
ature of a people, whose peculiar cireumstances have preserved to them 
their indopendent nationality, whilst they enjoy the advantage of being 
ineorporated with a powerful but thoroughly antagonistic nation. 

“Lox Neaves, remarking on the beauty of Canford House, said one part 
of it was called the kitehen of John of Gaunt,“ time-honoured Lancaster,” 
fand ho thought, considering the connection John of Gaunt had with tt 
house, as well as with English history, he might claim their sympathy in 
proposing a toast to his memory. “Jal of Gaunt's memory deserved this 
Tribute at their hands, he being the patron of the great English poct 
Chaucer, who in his * Canterbury Tales” has immortalised the language 
which belonged more to this part of England than to any other. Chaucer, 
Jn his deseriptions of the things in those times, has mentioned a franklin, 
in whose house ho said “it snowed meat and drink.” For such hospitable 
purposes John of Gaunt's kitchen was established. ‘Thoy (the company) 
Jad been most fortunate in escaping showers of anothor kind that day, but 
sinee they had entered Canford House, there had descended upon them 
Dountifal showers of a most reviving kind, He begged therefore to pro- 
pose in connection with this hospitable mansion, that they should drink to 
the memory of John of Gaunt. 

“A visit was then mado to the Nineveh marbles, which were presented to 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber by Mr. Layard, when Mr. Boresford Hope gave 
a brief description of them. ‘The company next visited the ancient kitchen, 
‘one side of which, Mr. Parker said, was of the timo of Jobn of Gaunt, but 
the rest was later, and probably of the time of Henry VII. 
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‘The party then left Canford House, and proceeded to Wimborne, where 
Mr. B. A. Freoman gave a lectare on the Minster. 

‘After a short time the party took their way to the station, where a 
special train avvited thom. They started at six, and reached Dorchester 
shortly before seven. 

‘A conversazione was held in the Museum at 9 o'clock. 








August 6, 

This being Sunday, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury preached, both morning 
and evening, at Holy Trinity Church, Dorchester. Tn his sermons his 
Lordship expatiated on tho advantages of archeology. Tt was, he re- 
marked, yery often considered that archeologists merely looked at tho 
outside of things, and that they were investigators of the dry bones of 
history, but this was a mistake, and he showed how very advantageous 
ther investigations might be for the interests of society, and summed up 
by saying that by the study of the past we advanced the interest of the 
present, end that wo knew how to make use of it for the benefit of the 
future.” ‘That was the purpose of archeology, not merely for examining 
the records and buildings, however interesting they might be to archaeo- 
logists or historians, but to servo a highor purpose. ‘Through that science 
‘they understood how the institutions of stoiety had grown up, compared 
thom with’ the present, and looked forward to the improvements which 
right be effected in the future through the study of archeeclogy. 








Angust 7. 

Mr. B. Sure presided, when a paper by Mr..B. Hawxns, F.8.A., 
‘Vice-President of the Archeological Institute, was communicated on the 
« Ancient Mints in the County of Dorset.” On the establishment of the 
Saxon rule a coinage commenced, bearing the name of the princo by whose 
authority it was issued, and that of the moneyer to whom ho committed 
the privilego of striking’ it, and, after somo time, was added tho name of 
the place where it was minted. " Ethelstan is the first of the Anglo-Saxon 
‘monarchs who seems to have ordained laws for the rogulation of the 
coinage, | In Dorset there were four places where in early times coins were 
minted, viz., Dorchester, Bridport, Shaftesbury, and Wareham. No ecins, 
however, were known to colleotors as having been minted at Dorchester 
earlier than the reign of Ethelred I1., 978 to 1016. After noting the 
carly celebrity of Bridport as a place where hemp and flax were mani 
factured, he remarked that in the reign of Baward the Confessor there 

peared to be a mint there with one moneyer. At Shaftesbury in. the 
ime of Bthelstan there were two moneyers, and during the reign of the 
Confessor three, Warcham had two moneyers in the reign of Hthelstan, 
an two in the time of William the Conquercr. In conclusion, he expressed 
& hope that fresh information would bo drawa forth from the oe antiquary 
or eollector. 

A paper by Mr. J. Farnan, F.S.A., oa “Roman Villas, recently dis- 
covered in Chedworth Wood, Gloucestershire,” was next read. 

Professor Buoxxax gave some interesting “Notes on a Saxon Bucket," 
found at Fairford, and exhibited in tho Museum, after which : 

‘The Rev. E, Vasavtus expressed his regret at the unavoidable absence 
‘of the Dean of Chichester, who was to have read a memoir on * The Life of 
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Cardinal Morton.” Dr, Hook had sent the paper, of which he read some 
interesting portions. 

‘A valuable communication, “Wareham: the Age of its Walls,” was 
sent by the eminent Dorset antiquary, Mr. Charles Warne, F.S.A., who 
‘yas unfortunately absent through illness. (Printed in Gent. Mag., Oct 
1868, p. 431.) i 

‘A paper was contributed by Dr. T. W. W. Smart, on tho Ethelred 
Brass in Wimborne Minster.” (Printed in Gent, Mag, Deo. 1865, p. 708.) 
‘The author being, however, unable to attend, 

‘Mr. J. H. Panker made some brief remarks on the city of Wells, and 
the objects of interest to be found in the cathedral, with its adjuncts, which 
hie considered was one of tho most perfect in the country. He said that 
he had obtained permission from the bishop, the dean, and others, to show 
‘any person or party over the cathedral and bishop's palace, on Wednesday, 
if any prosent would like to accompany him; and he remarked that the 

alace contained some very fine. work of the thirteenth century, surrounded 
Fy forifeations ofthe fourteenth. 

‘At noon a large party started to visit Athelhampton, Milton Abbey, 
Bingham’s Melcombe and Walterston. At Athelhampton, the seat of Mr. 
G. 3. Wood, Mr. Brvomaxc gave a brief outline of the history of the house, 
Mr. Pannen eaid there was no record who built the old mansion, but from 
it styl he should suppor that it wae but by the Martin fal me, 
where about the time of Henry VIL, and it was one of the finest of those 
old manor-houses for which ‘the counties of Somerset and Dorset wero 
noted, and of which he had given a short account in his “Domestic Archi 
tecture. 

‘The party inspected the mumorous objects of interest in the house, 
amongst which was some very fino tapestry, representing a consular 
‘triumph at Rome, and a numerous collection of relics, but being pressed for 
time they were unable to partake of luncheon courteously provided by Mr. 
‘Wood, and they proceeded to Milton Abbey, the seat of Baron Hambro, which 
was reached after a drive through some of the most varied and beautiful 
seenery in the county of Dorset, ‘The abbey stands on an eminence, from 
which very extensive views are obtained. Before proceeding to inspect the 
jnterior of the church the company were entertained in the entrance-hall, 
tho Rey. C. W. Bingham having been requested, in the absence of the 
Baron Hambro, to preside. 

‘After luncheon, the Rev. 0. W. Brome briefly returned thanks, and 
fnvited as many as wero disposed to visit the chapel of St. Catharine, 
situated on an eminence behind the abbey, and from which a most magni- 
feent view could bo obtained. A numerous party then wended their way 
‘up the delightfal slopes, at the summit of which stands the little chapel. 

Mr, Bunssvono Hore described tho building, which was in the early 
Norman style. St. Catharine became a martyr at Alerandris, but her 
ody was said to have been conveyed by angels to Mount Sinni, o that 
‘temples on a height were usually dedicated to that saint: of this they would 
find instances at Abbotsbury, the Isle of Wight, Rouen, and many other 
places. He afterwards directed attention to the curious decorative tile- 
pavement of the chancel, which is of early dato, the majority of the tiles 
bearing the arms of St. Clare. 

‘A general more was then made in the direction of Milton Abbey, where 
Mr. E, A. Fazeuax deceribed the edifice, 
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In a detached building in the grounds were several fragments of mould. 





ings and ormaments, and on these Mr. Parkes remarked that the fragment 
flawed there were rich and handsome omements of the twelfth century in 
fhe church. They entirely destroyed those, and put up in their stead the 
Decorated ornaments, Respecting the grotesque designs, they had been 
distinely proved to have been brought over by the crusaders in the eleventh 
fand twelfth centuries, when the great revival of architecture took place. 
‘For some reason or otter (it was imagined that many believed the end of 
‘the world woutd occur at the completion of a thousand years), there was 
f great revival in the eleventh centary of building in stone. Tn the twelfth 
centary they had those rich ornaments which were brought from the East. 
These omaments were identically the samo with those of Syria. ‘The 
Gount de Vogrué had published a series of engravings, showing the idontity 
of the designs found in England and Franco with works found in Syria, 
‘and this fact of the copying of ornament from the East was one of the most 
remarkable picoes of archeological history. But theso ornaments belong. 
to the later and richer part of the Norman or Romanesque style, and not 
to the Gothic, He was satisfied from long study that in the dominions of 
Heniy IL. of England the Gothic style had its origin. The earliest pure 
Gothie building Enowa, the choir of Lincoln, was built by St. Hugh ; he 
‘was brought over by Henry IL, At Witham, in Somersetshire, there was 
‘2 Carthusian monastery, and there was a church built at the time St. Hugh 
twas abbot, some years before he went to Lincoln. Tt was distinetly English 
eal work, therefore he brought no workmen with him. There had been 
‘iactssions upon this subject. He was at Lincoln when Professor 
Willis first lectnred on it, and declared it to be the work of a mad French~ 
man, He confessed a doubt of this at tho time, as ho had been much 
in Burgundy. Sineo then some French antiquaries had scen the work, and 
pronounced "it English, although they doubted the date. His opinion was 
‘hat it was Bnglish, and that the date was true, 4.0. 1192—1200. 

‘The party then proceeded to Bingham’s Melcombe, their next place of 
visit, On arriving at this delightful and picturesque little spot, they were 
first conducted into the fino old residence of Colonel Bingham, in the court- 
yard of which the Rev. 0, W. Brxowax, acting as the cicerone, addressed 
the company, and said he was sure his brother was exceedingly happy to 
vwoleome tho members and friends of the Archeological Tnstitute to hi 
‘ancestral house, and he had thonght it appropriate, before entering the 
rooms, to say afew words to them. The house was one of the best repre- 
sentatious of m small country squire's residence of the sixteenth century 
that he had ever seen. ‘Tho Binghams had. been settled on this spot since 
1250 without auy break, or deficiency of male heirs. His ancestor was 
the brother or nephew of Bishop Bingham, and married the heiress of 
Tarberville, From existing documents they hed a certain incontrovertible 
date of the 4th Elizabeth, 1561, sinco which time only that portion east of 
the hall had been built, whilst tho porch had also been altered. At that 
time the house eousisted of the hall and oriel, within which was a parlour, 
the passage of the hell leading to the buttery and other offices, collar, 
Kitchen, bakehouse, brewhouse, then the dairy, and next the gatehouse and 
larder. Tn that arrangement the house still remains. He oneo more 
assured them his elder brother was glad to receive them, and to gire them 
aa appetuly of seing thr itl neetral mansion-house, 

‘The handsome apartments, with their xich paintings and ct 
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heraldic stained windows, wore visited and described, and the famous 
bowling-geeon, serving asa lawn, and surrounded by a stupendous yow 
hedge, were all poiuted out and admired by those present. After this, the 
carious little church was visited and described, and a short sketch of its 
history given by the Rev. 0. W. Bingham. ‘The party then started for 
the return journey, calling on their way at Walterston, which has lately 
‘been restored after the conflagration which took place sbout two years 
ago. Some of the party took the fine old church of Piddletowa on their 
way, 

‘Tho party arrived in Dorchester soon after 9 p.m. when a conversarione 
was held in the Musoum. 








August 8. 


At halfpast nine the Mecting of the Members was held in the Couneil 
Chamber, the Mangvis Cauoax presiding. 

‘The Annual Report of the Central Committes of the Tnstitute was then 
read by Mr. C. Tooxes, as follows:— y 

“In their accustomed retrospect of tho progress of the Institute and the 
coxtension of archeological seience daring the year that has elapsed. since 
the pleasurable gathering at Warwick, your Committee has on the present 
‘occasion much eause for satisfaction, mingled, however, with painfal regret. 
‘At tho successful termination of the proceedings of our last meeting on the 
Danke of Avon, wo separated with the cheering anticipation that we should 
next assemble at the ancient Durnoearia, under the auspices of our early 
‘and ind friend the Earl of Ilchester, now, alas, no more. ‘The loss of 
fone of the first and most constant patrons of tho Society had, under any 
circumstances, proved a cause of deep regret, but especially when wo looked 
forward to his genial inflaence, and high attainments in archeological pur- 
suits, as ensuring the successful issue of a meeting to be held inhis county, 
fand over which he had promised to preside. ‘The Society will not fil to bear 
inremembranee the most kind consideration of out owa excellent President, 
in consenting, on such an emergency, to supply the place of the noble 
friond whom ‘we have lost, and to hasten from the recent exertions and 
uccess of the Kentish archeologists, marshalled under his guidanco at 
lever, in order to confer upon the Institute, in a distant county, the cheer- 
ing continuance of that favor which the noble Marquis 80 largely bestowed 
upon us in his own. 

‘Ia their last Aunual Address your Committee hailed with satisfaction 
the continued evidence of royal patronage to the Institute, and the distine- 
tion eonforred upon us by HLR.H. the Prince of Wales. They would now 
avert with vory grateful feelings to fresh matks of the gracious considers- 
tion of Hor Majesty, and the assurance thus afforded that the Queen is 
pleased to extoad her favor towards an institution which, in its tendeney to 
promote tho knowledge of the arts and of national monuments, had wou 
The patronage énd encouragement of her lamented Consort. At the present 
meeting tho Princo of Wales has enriched our Museum by the exhibition of 
tivo of the choicest golden relies of the enrior period of British antiquity. 
‘They wore found near Padstow, in Cornwall, a few weeks sinco, and belong 
to ILRAHL. as Duke of Cornwall, in virtue of those ancient regal franchises 
conveyed by royal charter’ to the Black Prince, ‘The golden gorgets, 80 
rarely found except in Ireland, ware laid before the Institute at their last 
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‘meeting in London, and, by the special permission of the Prince, they have 
been entrusted for the gratifeation of the assembled archwologists at Dor- 
‘The Committee eannot omit to recognise on this occasion the 
ig intervention of their valued friend Mr. Smirke, Vice-Warden of the 
Stannaries, in bringing to our knowledge this precious treasure-trove. 

‘The year now passed has been memorable for several discoveries and 
excavations of ancient sites of more than ordinary importance. Amongst 
these must rank first the extensive investigations on the site of the great 
Roman city Callesa Atrebatum, made by the Duke of Wellington, and 
eatried out under diteation of the Reotor of Strathficldsaye, the Rev. J. G. 
Joyce. Many of our members will recall with pleasure their visit to Si 
chester during the Annual Mecting at Oxford, in 1850, and the examination 
of the site, aided by the survey and plan specially prepared for the Institute . 
by Mr. MeLauchlan, and published in our Journal. ‘They must have viewed 
the remains with a strong desire for such an effectual exploration as that 
which the Duke has now eaused to be made, ‘The traces of considerable 
buildings have been discovered, and there can be no doubt that His Grace's 
‘welldirected examinations of the site will be productive of many valuable 
reaults. Mr. Joyeo’s report on the progress of this great work has latel 
‘been submitted to the Society of Antiquaries. In addition to the dis 
coveries made in Gloucestershire on s large area full of Roman remains, on 
Mr, Lawrence's estates near Andoverford, some important remains of 
buildings of the same period, with mosaie floors of remarkable beauty, have 
been disiaterred on the property of the Barl of Bldon, in the same county. 
In regard to the vestiges of pre-Roman races, if not of the earliest ooeu- 
pants of the British Islands, we may specially invite attention to the exea- 
Yations of grave-mounds in'the North Riding of Yorkshire, carried out 
with unagual caro by tho Rev. William Greenwell, of Durhat, and pro- 
duetive of many highly-interesting results, which ho has communicated to 
‘the Instituto for publication in our Journal. ‘The extensive carly ceme- 
tories, moreover, discovered at Helmingham, in Suffolk, by th Rey. George 
Cardesr, may well claim notice, as presenting certain facts of very novel 
character in connection with remote p 

Besides these and some other explorations of minor importance, of 
which the particolars have been made known to us at the London meetings 
of tho Institute, there have been during the last session communications of 
‘unusual interest We may particularly advert to the graceful discourse by 
Professor Westuacott, at our December mecting, relating to the beautifal 
‘statue Intely obtcined for the British Museum, known as the Diadumenus, 
possibly o replica of the eclebrated sculpture by Polycletus. A subject of 
Yery eurious enquiry was brought forward on another occasion by Mr. G. W. 
Hemans, who had disinterred on the coast of Bssex, in course of the 
reclamation of a submerged district, massive masonry with relics, which 
seem undoubtedly to indicato the lost site of the great maritime atation 
Othona, an important post in the decline of Roman power. A notable 
instance was here presented of the valuable services which may frequently 
bo afforded to archeological science in the course of the extensive public 
works, which may often reveal facts of much historical importance. To 
the constant kindness of General Lefroy the Institute has been indebted for 
very instructive notices of the chambered mounds in Ireland at New Grange 
and Dowth, and of the mysterious incised markings upon the massive 
stones used in their construction, analogous, as some have imagined, to the 
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ireular incisions on the rocks of the Cheviots, brought before us by the late 
Duke of Northumberland. General Lefroy has also given us a description 
‘of an unique subterrancous stronghold, of unknown antiquity, in Stirling 
hiro, and of certain remarkable relies from Northern India, which appear 
to ndieate on infusion of Greck art, at a very early time, Several eommu- 
nications relating to the ancient cities of the Trond have been made through 
Mr. Greaves by Mr. Frank Calvert, and especially a Greek inscription of 
Yaluable character found at Sestos, ou the Hellespont. 

‘The much-vexed question of treasure trove was brought before us in an 
alia dacorse by Mf. Godfrey Fest, grat grandson of ena whise nxme 
‘will always be held in honoured remembrance, as founder of the precious 
Kentish collection, rejected by the Trustees of the British Museum, and 
preserved for our country through the good taste and spirit of Mr. Joseph 
Mayor, of Liverpool, Mr. Faussett placed before us the present state of 
the law, and. the remedies which may be proposed to obviate the existing 
evils in regard to archmological research, of which the destraétion of the 
great hoard of gold omaments at Lowes is probably the most memorable, 
fnd latest, instance. It is, however, satisfactory to be assured, thro 
‘the returns for which Sir Clarke Jervoise has periodically moved in Parlia- 
nent, that in all cases in which the finder, recognizing the ancient rights 
fof the Crown, bas brought coins or other treasure trove, he"has received 
full compensation from the Treasury, and the objects discovered have been 
secured for the British Musoum or for other purposes of public instruction. 

"At the concluding meeting of the members in London, early in July, 
vvory interesting relation was given by our early friend, Mr. Charles Newton, 
‘of the incidents of a ride taken by him, not many weeks sivee, from 
Bpheses to Budrum, whither he was bound on the part of the British. 
Mizoum, to complete certain explorations on tho sites. to which public 
attention has been attracted through Mr. Newton's researches at the ruined 
tomb of Mausclus. The archeologist must cordially hil the inereasing 
stimulus given of late to the exainination of ancient remains in the East. 
The survey of Jerusalem and the immediate neighbourhood, undertaken 
under the most favourable conditions by Captain Wilson, R.., and with 

director of tho Ordnance Survey, has 
probably given the chief impulse to that enterprise, replete with the promise 
Df important results, namely, the investigation of all the ancient sites in 
Palestine im ‘such deep interest in connection with sacred and 
historical association 

‘The Committes has not thought it advisable to resume the practice of 
forming special exhibitions in London, illustrative of eertain sections -of the 

4, as had been done in former years with considerable succoss 

partments in Suffolk Street, which they had been com- 
polled to relinquish. On the decoase, howerer, of our lamented friend Mr. 
Winston, desire bad been strongly expressed that the members of the 
Tastitate and others who appreciated his labours in regard to the art of 
iglase-painting in the Middle Ages, might be permitted to inspect tho entire 
Series of his admirable drawings of examples of painted glass, previously to 
‘their being deposited, in accordance with his last wish, in, the British 
Museum. The assent of Mrs. Wiuston, his relict, was most kindly given, 
‘and, by the courteous liberality of the Arundel Society, arrangements were 
nade for the exhibition of the drawings in their rooms, at the close of 
Vareh. The opportunity thus for the first time afforded of examining the 
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collection of these reproductions of designs of painted glass, was warmly 
appreciated by a large number of persons interested in the special branch of 
medieval art which Mr. Winston had successfully laboured to illustrate. 
Mr. Gambier Parry, whose proficiency in all subjects of this nature is well 
Known, especially’ through his remarkable works of decoration on the 
ccling’of the eathedral at Bly, whero Mr. Parry has lately eompleted the 
undertaking s0 artistically commenced by the late Mr. Lestrange, undertook 
to deliver a discourse on the art and artists of glass-painting, with special 
reference to the drawings by Mr. Winston, nearly 800 in number, which 
were displayed, as far as practicable, in chronological series, the arrange- 
ment being under the kind direction of Mr. Oldfield, Mr, Clisrles Tucker, 
‘and Professor Delamotte. 

‘The retrospect of the past year, presenting as it does so many features of 
encouragement, has been chequered by unusually heavy losses amongst 
four most valued supporters. 'the tribute of deep regret has already been 
recorded to the memory of our excellent friend Lord chester, who, to the 
latest life, sought every occasion to promote the interests of our 
‘assembly in his county, to be held under his auspices. A more painful 
-ealamity, howerer, not only to our Society, of which he was amongst the 
‘earliest members, but to all the interests of scienco and philanthropy, has 
befallen us in the death of the Duke of Northomberland. It would be 
Aiffcult to recapitulate as they deserve all tho services rendered to 
archeology during his long life of active interest in the promotion of all 
rosearches in quest of bistorieal truth, ‘The importance of his later works, 
‘the surveys of the Roman Wall, and of all the great vestiges of the early 

mupants of the northem counties, ‘carried out by Mr. Maclauchlan, we 
have, through His Grace's favour, constantly had occasion to appreciate; 
results of each successive exploration during the last fifteen years 
having, by the Duke's kind consideration, been brought before the Institute 
immediately on its achievement. At the Annual Meeting of tho Society at 
Winchester, in 1845, when the frst of those instructive local museums was 
‘organised which have drawn forth such treasures of antiquarian evidence, 
the project received the warm approval of His Grace (then Lord Prudhoe), 
and it must be ever gratefully remembered that he liberally enriched the 
collection then formed at the Deanery, in Winchester, with the extensive 
assemblage of precious relies discovered on his estates at Stanwick, York- 
shire rales alse unique in th ate Clio pocuirtes ofthis character 
At a subsequent time His Grace, with noble generosity, placed that collec- 
tion in the hands of the Committee, as the medium of its presentation to 
the British Muscum, with the special view of stimulating the Trustees to 
zanize a colletion of early British and other national antiquities, which 
had so long been desired in our great National Depository.? In eontemplat- 
ing the highly-instructive collection now there arranged under the efficient 
of Mr. Franks, it must not be forgotten that the impulse which deter- 
ined the establishment of the British Room was chiefly due to the inteli- 
gent interest in the promotion of archeology which was constantly evinced 
by the noble Patron whose loss we so deeply deplore. 
‘There are, however, other valued coadjutors, whom we have lately lost, 






























































2 His Grace's generous donation of tho the Institute is noticed Gent, Mag. Jan, 
Stanwick Antiguitien presented to the 1846, p 75. ss 
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ongetried friends now no more. Amongst them is our venerable Bast 
‘Anglian friend Mr. Hudson Guenoy, the Nestor of archmology, and the 
zealous. promoter of the meeting at Norwich, one of the earlier of our 
fannual gatherings, and who to the latest period of his very advanced 
took a lively interest in the proceedings of our Society, ‘The sudden 
death of Mr. Charles Winston threw a deop shado over all who had enjoyed 
tthe pleasure of knowing him. His remarkable intimacy with all the arcana 
of the once beautiful art of glast-paiting, his i i 
rare specimens, his exertions to revive the art, 
in discoursing upon it, will eause his decease to be long deplored. His 
contributions to. the “Journal have been numerous aud most valuable, 
Tho Institute will gratefully recall the exertions made by the late Bishop 
of Chester, who so kiudly and earnestly furthered the interests of tho 
Meeting at Chester, We lament the loss of Mr. Markland, formerly Direstor 
of tho Society of Antiquaries, and ever foremost in encouragement of our 
rurpose and. participation in our proceedings; Archdeacon Burney, an 
Tepote ier Sf the Commitee, ond comtant promoter ofall hat ould 
tend to oxtend the infuence of our Society; and our distinguished patron 
the lato Earl of Carlisle, who shared with most genial cordialty in our 
igreat_gathering in Northumberland and Durham in 1852, and whose 
Welcome at Naworth Castle, in 1859, was worthy of the time-honoured 
nomories of the Border Chioftains. With special regret, moreover, have 
‘we to record in this sud eategory the recent death of our friendly eoadjator 
Mr. Hartshorne, whose high atisinments in several departments of archso- 
logy and historieal research were ouly exceeded by the readiness to impart 
the information which he possessed, and to direct the labours of others in 
the path where he was ever fount so pleasant a guide, Nor must a tribute 
of eatoom and respect be omitted to the memory of Me. Wentworth Dilkes 
of two valued friends in North Britain, the amiable Sir John Maxwell, of 
Pollos, a zealous promoter of our meoting in Kdinburgh, and Professor 
Rameay, of Glasgow, enrolled awongst our first members. ‘There are others 
‘lao lately taken from us, whose courtesies or Kindly assistance ia certain 
special occasions in our meetings we must bear in grateful remembrance— 
Me. Bruce, of Kennet, who placed his precious family heirlooms at our 
disposal, when we assembled at Ediuburgh in 1856; the accomplished 
‘Professor Boole, who coutributed an unusually interesting, discourse in the 
section of Antiguities, at the Lincoln Meeting, in 1848; Mr. Downing 
Bruce ; also, Me. Samuel Cartwright, and Mr. William Street, of Reigate. 

“Amidst so many painful recollections, it is not without consolation that, 
in tho retrospect of the year now elapsed, your Committee made the 
ficceasion of numerous influential and zealous fellow Jabourers to the ranks. 
of the Society, and the increasing interest which has on every occasion 
prevailed in regard to the conservation of national monuments, and the 
Fartherance of ail archeological pursuit 

"The adoption of the Report was moved by Sir J. P, Bost, and wnani- 
ously carried ; a8 was also the Report of the auditors, ‘The customary 
changes in the Central Committee were then submitted, and the vaca 
duly filled up; the auditors for 1865 being also elected. The following 
‘were elected members of the Justitute :—Lady Smith, Rev. R. B, Oliven, 
Yi Re H. Shout, Mr. J. Bain, Me. J. Floyer, M.P., Ven. Archdeacon 
Huxtable, Mr. 0. Graham, Mr. J. E. Brine, Mr. &, Cunnington, Mr. T. 
Roger Smith, Mr, J. E, Weld, Mrs, Coombs, Rev. H. 2. Rovenbill, Dr. 
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Aldridge, Mr, R. B. Sheridon, McP., Mrs. Reginald Smith, Mr. C. Minett, 
fr. S. Hansom, Mr. Herbert Williams, Mr. J. Hicks, Mr. 0. W. Parrer, Mr. 
Ralph Novillo Grenville, M.P., Mr. B. Filliter, Miss Barnett, the Town 
Cloris of Dorchester, and Mr. Williams. 

‘Letters wore read by Mr. Burr proposing that the congress should be 
hheld in London next year. A. resolution to that effect was moved by Mr. 
‘A. Bensstoxp Hore, M.P., and seconded by Sir J. P. Bozav, who took 
‘eeasion to mention his gratification at the decision of the meeting last 
year that the meeting of 1865 should be held in Dorsetshire, for thougl he 
Jhad attended many meetings of the Institute, he had never witnessed so 
great congeniality of feeling as had grosted them in this county. ‘The 
esolution was unanimously carried. ‘The noble President was unanimously 
re-elected for the ensuing year. 

‘The general coveluding meeting was held at the Town Hall, at halt-past 
ten, when the Manguis Caney oceupied the chair. Cordial votes of 
thesia were passed to tho Mayer anil Corporation of Dorchester, tho Lord 
Bishop and clergy of the diocese, the nobility and gentry of Dorset, 
contributors of papers read during the Congress, and of the treasures 
Gepesited in tbe htusen, were autaly acknowiedged hy Mr. Coombs, the 
Rev. 0. W. Bingham, Mr. J. J. Wood, ol, Pinney, the Rev. W. Bares, 
and Mr. B. A. Freeman, 

Sir J. Bortzav rose to make particular mention of the Rev. 0. W. 
Bingham, as a gentleman through whose representations the Institute had 
met at Dorchester, spoke of the great services he had rendered, aud said 
that wherever and whenover they had made an excursion Mr. Bingham had 
‘boon the genius loci, 

After a few words from the Mangurs Canoes, who warmly concurred 
in the sentiments expressed by Sir J. Boileau, the vote of thanks was 
cordially adopted, 

The Rey. C. W. Brvonau said that he had talked so much during the 
Congress, and was #0 overwhelmed by their kindness, that he could only 
say from his heart that he thanked them 

yn, Lond Neavss moved a vote of thanks to the Mar 
is conduet not only in the chair that day, but for presiding 
daring this most successful meeting of the Institute, A botter President 
they could not have had ; he entered into all their views, sympathised 
with all their feclings, appreciated all those objects which’ they’ valued, 
and accommodated himself to every arrangement made, without in the 
slightest degree seeming even to exact what was his due. In those 
respects there could not be one better calculated to eecure their respect and 
affection in discharging the duties imposed upon him. 
_ Me. A. Brursroi Hors, M.P., seconded the resolution. He said that 
it was a peculiar pleasure ‘as well as « peculiar honor to him to have been 
called upon to second the motion, because he could put before them the 
reason wliy the Marguis Camden occupied the chair as no one else could 
do, ‘The fact was, the noble lord was a child of that end of England in 
which he (Mr. Hope) lad the honour to live. Lord Camden's life lad been 
pasted in the busy duties of the world, He did not belicve—the President 
would correct hiw if he were wrong—that areliwology had been for the 
greater portion of Lord Camden's life his peculiar study, though like a 
good, sensible, and earnest man, no doubt he respected the monuments of 
‘autiquity, Fortunately, however, his Lordship became the possessor and 
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‘eare-taker of a most beautiful remain, Bayham Abbey on the border of 
Sussex, and also of Beckenham Priory in Kent. Opportunities made 
men, and Lord Camden might not have been an archeologist, but that he 
faw’ the value of his possessions, and recognised his responsbilites in 
yegard to them. Anotler event came about. One whose ill health pre- 
yented hi ing the congress of the Institute, whom they all liked an 
all respected as one of the most eminent archatologists of the south-east of 
England, the Rey. Lambert Larking, founded an archeological society in 
Kent, and the lord of Bayham naturally took the chair. ‘Two years ago 
‘the Tnstitute rubbed its eyes, woke up, and recollected that within thirty 
niles of London there was 0 cathedral, viz., at Rochester. A congross 
twas there decreed, and naturally the President of the very vigorous Kentish 
fooiety was placed in the chair as a bond of union between the local and 
general society. Lord Camden's presideney on that occasion made him 
‘what he was now, their regular stated President. He was only invited 
‘then to preside at that congress, but they liked him so well that they 
kept him in his chair and put him in the position of head of the Tus 
‘ute, and they meant to keep him there. ‘They saw, therefore, that th 
‘was not an ordinary ease of man being complimented by being placed 
ina eortain position, Lord Camden had proved himself equal to the 
duties of the office, and next year, when the Ingtitate had their great 
mecting in London, by the kind invitation of our gracious Sovereign, and 
‘ith tho assent of the chief magistente of London, and when the Institute 
rirposed to decipher the great history of Church and State embolied 
Jn the Tower of Loudon, in the palace and abbey of Westminster, the 
Castle of Windsor, St. Stephen's Chapel, and Eton College, he was sure 
that Lord Camden would more than prove himself equal to the occasion. 

‘The motion was earried by acclamation. 

‘The Mangurs Capex said he need scarcely assure them he folt very 
much the kindness with which they had received the proposition, It had 
given him great pleasure to visit Dorsetshire; it was a great many years 
fince he had seen Wimborve Minster and Milton Abbey. He was also 
Sherborne Church for the first time, especially under such 
eos. With regard to his eapacity as President, Lord Neaves and Mr, 
Beresford Hope had expressed their opinfons in much too flattering terms. 
Tle could only convey to them his cordial and heartfelt thanks for the 
Kindness hie had received on this occasion, as well as at former times, from 
‘the members of the Institute. He only hoped that their future meetings 
ight be condueted as agreeably as this at Dorchester, ‘The meeting then 
separated. 















































‘Taz Moseuie, 


Hoppily for the success of this important feature of the Archeological 
Institute's Congress, the resident gentry of the county have made diligent 
researches at various times for the antiquities which Dorset contains, have 
preserved them with care, and now they courteously responded to the 
Appeal put forth, aud forwarded them for exhibition ; as a result, the 
iaseam present a partisans rch dtl of rele of ee Beil and 
Roman occupation of Dorset and other couutics, and various rare articles of 
vertu ‘The arrangement of the treasures comprised in the museum wa 
‘tduirably adapted to afford instruction to the visitor, and reflested great 
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credit on the tasteful and skilled curator, Mr. C. Tucker, F.S.A., one 

of the Honorary Secretaries of the Institute, 

+ The pre-historic and early British period was well represented by an 
{interesting colleetion of arrow-heads, hatchets, sling.stones, and celts, with 
‘a quantity of fvts, all bearing marks of work by the hand of man ; these 
Jast were found at Bradford Abbas, and shown by Professor Buckman, 
Other exhibitors in this section were Captain Hall, Mrs. Reginald Smith, | 
Mr. J. W. Bernhard Smith, &e. Nest in order were some excellent 
‘specimens of what was formerly known as “* Kimmeridge coal money,” now 
universally recognised as the refuse of the lathe, and in the examples exhi- 
Dited by the Rey. H. Moule and Mr. W. Wallace Fyfe, the centre part, 
‘upon which the lathe had worked, was clearly shown. 

‘His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was an exhibitor, and 
played two very remarkable gold ornaments of the early British period 
ently found near Padstow, Cornwall. They are supposed to be decora- 

‘tious for the hair, and are of crescent shape, weighing respectively 4 oz. 

9 dnts,, and 2 or. 2 dwts, 

‘The Roman period was fully illustrated. ‘There were many valuable 
specimens of ancient pottery, the Samian ware being well exemplitied 
by some nearly perfect objects, shown by Mr. J. Coode and Professor 
Buckman, and fragments by Mr. J. Floyer, MP., Mr. B. A. Hogg, the 
Rey, H. Pigou, of Wyko Regis, Mrs. Reginald Smith, and Mr. W. Wal- 
ace Fyfe, — Vases, interior wall-plaster with fresco paintings of various 
colours, fbule, armlets, the remains of a necklace found with « skeleton 

ich had a coin in the mouth ; glass objects supposed to have been used 

ins, &e., appeared in this collection, ‘The bronze per 
represented ‘by colts, daggers, epear-heads, &e., contributed by HM. 

Commissioners of Woods and Forests, by Captain Hall, the Rev. H. Moule, 
Mr. W. Wallace Fyfe, Mr. W. H. Davis, Mr. . J. Andrews, and others ; 
the half of a stone mould for casting celts was also shown by Captain 
Hall. ‘The portion of tesselated decoration discovered in Dorchester 
‘gaol, 1854, was also exhibited, and Mr. Pouncey contributed a photo- 
graph of another fine example of Roman tesselated pavement, Two 
cases of Roman remains, from the collection of Mr. Durden, of Bland~ 
ford, were extremely interesting. ‘These comprised spear-heads, swords, 
daggers, knives, rings, horse-trappings, including bits and buckles in 
excellent. preservation, personal omaments, &c., collected chiefly from 
Hod-hill "A portion of the roofing of a Roman’house, exhumed in the 
grounds of Dorchester Castle, 1858, was an object of cousiderable in- 
terest. ‘The Rev. R. Wingfield Dighy sont a sculptured stone, thirteenth 

century work, representing the consecration of the Virgin.” This relic 

was found in’ an old house at Thornford, Professor Buckman exhibited 
1a remarkably good specimen of small Saxon bucket, found at Fairford, 

Gloucestershire, having the bands around it perfect, and also the bandle. 

From Pompeii there was a mirror in excellent preservation, contributed 

by Mrs, Berthon Preston, and jars and vases from Herculaneum sent by 

Mr. Colfox. 

Among the einque conto plate, of which there was an attractive show, 
was a highly-chased Elizabethan solt-stand, exhibited by Mr. F. H. Warren, 
of Exeter; a standing dial table-clock of the seventeenth century, be- 

























































2 These have beon largely and ably lustrated in Mr, mith’  Collece 
(nea be lave ad ay ©. Roach Smith's “Cole 
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longing to Mr. W. R. Crabbe; two silver fire-doge, ol 
century workmanship, sent by Mfr. H, Williams ; an exqui 
Hlogree looking.glass of the period of Queen Anne, belonging to the Rev. 
J. Fullor Russell ; a fine ivory tankard, sent by the Rev. Parry Hodges, 
D.D.; a silver sugar-basin with cover of the last century, after the style of 
Charles I., contributed by Mrs. Reginald Smith ; a silver-gilt standing 
seventeenth century, and a silver eup, parcel gilt, of the fifteenth 
century, by the Messrs, ‘Farrer and a medieval eaudle-cup, sent by 
the Rev, 0. W. Bingham, One’ of tho curiosities exhibited by Mrs, 
Roginald Smith was a bubl clock, said to have formerly belonged to 
Louis XIV. 

‘Tho collection of carvings in ivory was very attractive, comprising 
specimens from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. ‘The Reve J. 
Russell was the exhibitor of a pair of devotional tablets, the carvings 
‘upon. which represent the Nativity, the Presentation ia the Temple, 
the Salutation, and the Offering of the Magi; also a loaf of a similar 
tablet, o. 1400, the subject carved upon which is the Crucifixion. ‘The 
Messrs. Farrer were contributors of an antique casket, and devotional 
‘tablets, late in the fifteenth century. ‘The earved head of a pastoral 
staf exhibited by Mr. E. Waterton was also observed with considerable 
ratifcation. There were a few excellent enamels, shown by the Messrs, 
Farrer and the Rev. J. F. Russell. ‘The latter gentleman exhibited 
‘among others, an enameled plaque, twelfth century, the subject upon which 
fs the Presentation, 

‘At the upper end of the room was a caso of valusble MSS. and 
oaks, displayed by the Rey. J. Follor Russell, Among theso were 
2 Missal “ad usum Sarum,” of the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
the Horo B. Marie Virginis, c. 1425, English work, and a Proves. 
sionale ‘ad'usum monasterii Salvatoris de Syon.” These were well illu- 
mninated. An object of local curiosity was a pardon under the Great 
Beal of William 111. to John Gould, of Milborne St. Androws, for 
ing Bonjamin Hayward, at Dorchester ; and also a letter, with the 
autograph of Oliver Cromwell, appointing Stroud Bingham captain of 

fone of the companies of the Protector’s foot regiments. ‘This last was 
exhibited by the Rev. C. W. Bingham, as also were some choice MSS., 
to which wore appended. the signtaros of Henry VILL, Charles I., and 
the Protector. Documents bearing the signature of Lord Bacon, and 
of soveral celebrated bishops and reformers were also shown. Among 
the books there was a copy of the first edition, and also of the fourth, 
of the celebrated letter of Columbus, giving an account of his discovery 
of America ; a copy of the first edition of Milton's ** Paradise Lost :” 
fand an exposition of the Apocalypse, fourteenth century, illustrated by 
seventy illuminations, representing the chief subjects contained in tho 
book of Revelation. 

“Among the gold work, Mrs. Berthon Preston exhibited magni 
ficent necklace, ear-rings, and pin, found on and near the skeleton of 
a lady at Pompeii; there were also finger-rings, seals, and fibula, from 
the same ruined city. Messra. Farrer, of London, exhibited a magni- 
ficent pectoral ornament, of fine Italian work, and studded with gems 5 
falso a quantity of plate.” A case of Roman and medisval rings, coins, 
fand Abul was the united coutribution of the Rev. C. W. Bingham, 
Mrs, Preston, Mrs, Tucker, Mr. Hl. Williams, Mr. T. B, Biddlecombe, 

sand Mra, ©. Tucker. A silverglt pax, aull a delicate flagree ense 
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containing a goa stone, were exhibited by Mr. C. Tucker. Messrs. Farrer 
Aisplayed a erystal cross enclosing relies, and a gold balla, A. splendid 
collection of Ince, ancient and moder, contributed by Mrs. Herbert 
Williams, was one of the attractive features of tho exhibition, 

‘A remarkably fine diptych, by Hans Memling, was contributed to 
the exhibition by the Rev. J. F. Rassell. Upon one leaf was a repre 
sentation of tho Crucifixion, an original composition of miniaturo-iike 
delicacy ; on the other, Joan, the younger daughter of Charles VIL, 
of Fraice, and of Mary of Anjou, ikneeling at @ prayerdesk, and ac 
companied by St. Jobn tho Baptist. The diptych was executed pro- 
ably about 1460, In the sky are seen the Bternal Father symbolized 
as the Ancient of Days, the Holy Ghost in the form of adore, and the 
Blessed Virgin seated on a faldstool, with the crescent moon beneath 
hier feet, snd holding on her knees the infant Christ, who raises his tiny 
hhand to bless the kneeling princess, close to whom is an angel, sustaining a 
shield emblazoned with the arms of Bourbon impaling those of France, 

There was an exquisite display of miniatures by Holbein and Petitot 
among other artists, from the collection of Mr. Bridge, of Piddietrent- 
hide, including portraits of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, Shakespeare, George 
TIL, Queen Anne, and other eclebrities. Some illustrations of a very 
remote period were lent by Mr. P. Colfox ; theso were lacustrine remains 
from Robenhausen, lake Pfafikon, eanton of Zitich, Switzerland, procured 
on the spot in June, 1865. They comprised wood cut from ‘the piles 
‘of the lake-dwellings in sifu, a woven fabric, wheat, fragment of an 
earthen vessel, part of the jaw of a deer, an apple, nuts, and a eelt, 
‘or stone axe.” An engraving accompanied these relies, giving a repre: 
sentation of a5 it is supposed to have existed. A good 
collection of coins was exhibited by Mr. E. Bascombe, TI 
small but valuable display of medigoval arms and armour, including 
sword having a russet steel hilt with military trophios ‘and emblems 
‘of peace in silver, fifteenth century, belonging to Mr. D. B. Davy, 
Topham ; a Toledo blade, sixteenth century, Mr. W. R. Crabbe; an 
Eastern sword, probably @ headsman's, contributed ‘by Mr. H. Wile 
Jams, who also sent a group of helmets of the period of Charles I. 
Finally, corporation records, seals, and regalia. from Dorchester, Wey- 
‘mouth, and Bridport were displayed. Among them was the “ Domesday 
Book” of Dorchester, brought to light by Mr. Burtt, Secretary of the 
Institute, It is a Register of documents relating to the town, begun in the 
fourteenth century, and in excellent condition. From Bridport, amon; 
other interesting relies, were, another so-called “* Dome-book,"” 4.0. 145: 
—1817 ; the account-book of the religious house of St. Michael Bridport, 

ng the meey expenditre of the monks, 40. 1454 —1458 and an 
idulgence of forty days, dated July 5, 1446, granted by the Bishop of 
Sarum, and ten other bishops, to such as contributed to the repair of 
Bridport haven, To this document the bishops’ seals are affixed, and 
‘ome of them are in a fine state of preservation, 

‘The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations in 
aid of the expenses of the Dorchester Meeting, and of the general purposes 
of the Institute :—The Marquis Camden, 51.;_A. W. Franks, Esq, 4 
Albert Way, Esq., 2; 0. B. Skinner, Bsq., 20.28. Sir J.'P. Boileau, 
Bart., 51; 0. T. Newton, Esq, lL 1s.; A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
Eaq., 51; E, Smirke, Esq, 20 2s. ; H.C. Sturt, Eeq., 51; Sir E. Be 
Baker, Bart, bl. ; Mitchell Heury, Beq., 51. bs. 
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‘of the bnbylonian period, 76; cameo 
Of St George, 76; exhibits Gorman 
Keys of office, miniature fa vax of 
Seltied Pfning von Henfeafald, 

0 miniatures of Alice Lady Lia 
Charles Il. end James IL, 168 ; his 
remarks on crackled percolais, 174, 
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‘New Grange, County Meath, chambered 
‘sumulus at 87. 

Newington, the Mev, Frock, oxbibite 
rig of stone with, cvs, at 
‘supposed, for holy ofl, a, found ab 
‘Wool Church, Dorset, $99, 

‘Nowion, Mr. C-'T, his aogount of a xido 
"rom Epleass to Budrom, 825, 
Nightingale, Mr, J. B,, exhibits a bronas 

‘stamp ebisined in Oxfordahir, 09, 

Nonrone:—Aint implement found on 
Gorton Beach, 75; tripod ealdron 
found at Nor‘rich, 91 glass vessel 
foand at Geldestone Chioreh, 925 
signetring found at Cromer, 164. 

Normandy, Mont. St Michel, Bi 
Goneral Lafvoy's acoount of two 
Jango ancient anton there, 




















remarks by the Marquis Comdan and 
Lord Talbot, de Malahide on his do- 
‘cease, 86; address of eundolence to 
‘the Dushiesa thoreon, 87; history of 
Alowisk, by Me Tht, announce 
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Northumberland, tho Duchess of, ac. 
‘aowedge‘addrom of condones, 

Northwich, Cheshire, iscovery at, 77. 

Norwich, Bronze caldron found at, 1. 
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01d Ford, Middlesex, Roman stone coftia, 
Pottery, i, found at, 178, 

Oldaeld, Mx, Edmund, ‘erranges Mr, 
‘itso druvings of eit gas, 

his memoir on ‘portmita of 

Edward Prince of Wales (aerwards 
Edward V.)and his sates in window 
‘of Little Malvern Churoh, 163, 3023 
fexhihita a. wooden casket of the 
Lith eontary, 338. 

Oswestry, bronzo implement found near, 
sr. 
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Packwood, notes on the church, by Mr. 
“EW, Goodwin, 8, 38, 40. 

Padstow, goldea orsaments found near, 
275. 

Panreuvos from Amberloy Castle, 
‘Santer, 65; from Whitwoll Chureby, 
Tele. of Wight, 70; miniatures of 
CChavtoa IE, aud’ James IL, 168; on 
‘labaster, italia, #2. 

Pasham Pare, Sussex, armour a, 1, 

‘Panis :—Exbibition ef 1807, the Prosi- 
‘dent of the Tastitata added to the 
Commarea for, 170. 

arg Me Gate his sou on. 
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‘Roman Wall third edition Tse 
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Broce, 176; Mie, Boglebardt's™ Deu: 
‘bark in the Early" Iron Ago? th 
Sit 3. Maleate Paroohial story 
of Teg’ Minor, ‘Cornyal, “2. 
BL, Emile Sehoormax.Septtobral 
Monorias of Belgium, 1763 Me. H. 
Laing’. second series, of Sootth 
Sealy je. . Tate's History of 
‘Alawiok, 177) Mie Lartet and hte 
Chris's“ Religuin “Agutanice,” 
1.; Lieut. Brokeubury's" Ancient 
Cetmon in Barope,” 178; Me. 3. 7. 
Bilge Notes on tho Churebes of 
‘West Coral i. 

Parnell, Mr, ho sccount of vst to 
"Betdwell G4; exhibite fragment of 
Brith lan found a Tenby, 397. 
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‘Soarth, the Rev. H. M., exbibits drawings | Sooltangunge, near Caleutts, accoant of 


tf tho torso ofa egy found. at 
Sraind-on- Avon, 88; is desecp- 
tion of Howat iil for poteryfoand 
uf Shepton Mallet, Sotverect, 169; 
echt «stall pon end’ brace 
Shjec,perbaye a weight, found near 
Batty 8s. 

‘chat is Go, hie romasta on pant 
ings from Amberley Caio, Stes, 
G2 exhiite tian basen, parhaps 
fiat of « Guay £2 

Schoorman 3, Bail, hia Sepulchre Mo- 
‘moras of Helgi, 178. 

Soran accoust of excavations ia 
ho Torwood, Stiga, 172 
nats inpression af the Chapter Seat 
af Dutham Cathedral, 69) of the 
Bonin ary of elena 71s 
fimpreson of thistenth “costrg, 
eb; Mr, Be Lage socond exes 

af Sootnh Sealy 176 

Seaton Greck ntription from, 171 

Sharpo, die Samuel be nolosof rain 
‘ear St Alben, suppose to indie 
fate the sta ofthe Brith town of 
Gansveaunes, 299 

Sherborne, Minis, Dork, Professor 
"Will's metoi om, 178 

Shor Mra, exiibite’ a sevonteenth 
century watch, 167 

Shrewsbury, eafide found a 76, 

Sungrsuraes—cofluaida found at 
‘Strewsbury, 70; brome ploment 
found nea Onmestey, 107. 

Stebesh Pill (iow called Milford), Pome 
okey, grant by Hoary VIII, 
ie 

Slonri, Me. Goach's memoir on 
The sntguton of $5. 

sunk i. Wivard hie coount of two 
‘olden oraaments found near Pad 
row, 270; contributes extractafrom 
ecosds vaating to the buraiog of 
Inpor ie tho eign of Haward 1 
ah 

Sauthy Mp, W. J, Dormband, exhibite 
‘German Hunting nit 2; exhibits 

of wxtenth Eetiry,po™ 

found inthe hae 
glinhdaggerjeventoenthcoatory; 
thames or whueok en Foe 
Ebplement, perkope Delangag toe 
‘Ercan, 100, exile nasty ol 
feof” seveoteenth contory, al 
oreeman's hammer of lzieenth 
entry, 1085 exhib. Mestean 
ject O¢ geen tong "probaly 
Geotasa wenpod, aad Dutch taly- 
boura of srvenicoatheoxtury, 33 

Soumnsus: Roman kiln for pottery 
Foun ai Shepton Malet 163! spoon 
fai brs object found Du 168. 





























implements found there, Od. 

Sov Huss, county of discovery at 
‘Whitwell Obusek, fale of Wight 795 
milestones found near the For 
of Dore, alo a nlng found at Tread. 
Soha 174. 

Soutien. eat, account of 
a, 60; oxibiton of art 
ee, o8. 

Spurrell,'the Rev. Fy his gocount, of 
‘iscoveries at Bradwell, vex, 64. 

Stanley, ho Hon. W. O,y exhibits aa 

ition of bronze, auiber- beads, &., 
found in Anglesea, 74. 

Store, anriguttes oF recurved imple 
‘ent of Hist found on Carton Beach, 
Norfolk, 75 

Stovebenge," Dr. Thurman’ account of 
‘noise symbole on, 72 

Sonnrr:—the Camp "on Winbledon 
‘Common, 77} alsovery of calica 
fod poten a Chem, sad, feerenl 
Klmet from the obo thers 92; 
£ palimpaest™” brass at Choa, 169. 

Soe +—limets at Parham, 13 aoeount 
of Arig Gt 6 lt fakes 

nid nent Uokfald, 08) goldelguol- 
Fog found st Se Leonanl', 106, 

Soitzeriad,, Roma roma found a 
canon 130s Ms eve genant 
of an uncal iype of lake-delliog 
fou fo, 334. 

Syria aller or worn by women io, 
‘et. us 
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Talbot do Malsbide, Tord, is rosatke 
on tho decute if tbe late Duke ot 
Siorthomberlan, 869 09 ‘Mr. Far 
fette discourse Cn the law of tren 
fretore, 8. 

‘Tantmorh ovage of the mint there, by 
“ire Hawking 

‘ato he, bis Hing of Alnwick, 7. 

‘ole, itichae ie medal, 104. 

Thames, dagger donribed sx fond fo, 
et; two dle venela sid ta hare 
ind found an, 16 

‘harmam, Dr sands accost of inset 
Tmwrkings’ om Stnshenge, 72). a 
‘ncint Groves in Yorks, oF 

‘iting enooy inthe ssterth entry, 
eyo by Moa Hoy 29 

ornond, Stiga, exevaless in 
‘the, 178. ae 

Treat, Hants, gold sng fond ot 


‘Treagure4trove momuir on tho law of, by 

‘Mr. Fausiett, 15, 89; remarks by 
Lond Talbot, Me J. Brame, 80; 
by ils. John Stuart, 90, 
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‘Voghan, Iovan ap Kenta, inventory of 
his goods, 86 Raw. Ul, 2 

‘Venables, the Rov. H., his account of 


Tura yaating at Whitwell Churob, 
Tal of Wight, 10. 
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Wait, Me, G. Dp exilite made of 
‘ihael le Haier, Chancellor of 
Franc, 1077, 14 

Wales, HLTA, tho Princ of communk 
ios golden ernment found oat 
Padnow, 278, 

Waring Mi JD, bis catalog of Me Wine 
tens drags bed a 8, 

‘Warne, Ms. Ghry his map of aon 
Devt, $83, 

‘Waxcn nots on churches, by 
‘rs W. God, 887 wacent nts, 
11 danas dog 7 po. 
fograpin of iste F 
LS "Besuchamp Chapel, Warnick 
5 document rltng to exhibited 

26, Duratord Oreetway, 70. 

Walogton, portal cf, Gereal, on 
camel late, exhibited by tho 
ov. J, Boe, 70. 

Waterton Mr kind exhibits double 

ot vor le by Satan 
ete tothe Dake of Gio, 
4 Bieoonth cotary setting of 
brat gem an Tuli sigaotriog of 
Sir fieeh entry a old 
plang font at Comes, or 
an gold snnving fond 
2284 Taoonedy 1645 tprtsion of 
fea of rtoath cotury 160. 

Way, Me Albert his notes of roll of 
‘uitonth eatry,cotaning Tegal 
form, 8 exhib tro gl pony 
finge found at Dover, 703 conte 
nto documents relating to Reudiog 
‘Abbey, 261; his memole onthe 
inventory of the goods of Tovan ap 
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Will P 
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Winblefon Common, Me. Trogel 
imbiofon’ Common, Mr. ‘rogul' 
Temata on Ounts casp 0,17. 
ntti Tmt ar ea 
is pomanr cs, 01} paiig on 
Winkie’ Garey exit of i 
Mngt of puta gis, 03 
Wool, Dorsey drag of sono, with 
avn tool ke, ant in he 
Shureyxhibted tho or. 
Neowiogto, 382. 
oronster, bok of ordinances fo, 1. 
‘Wonormresnns book of ordigasoe, 
i orca, 7 pelted ea 
‘window of Litto Malvora Priory 
Ghureh, 108, 
Wrotham, Kent, oelt found at, 81. 
Wane, Mr, WW. marke on the 
clued work ab Now Grange, 807 
cxhiits "all tronse tuploment | 
fod neue Oswestry, 107; om: 
dumleton invetony of goods of 
Tera ap Kes Vague, 96, 
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